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conversion Problems in the Buffalo Industrial Area‘ 


Summary 


CIPATED reconversion problems and post-war production and 
pyment plans of manufacturers in the Buffalo (N. Y.) area were 
ied recently by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Buffalo is a 

of diversified heavy industry which has faced a labor shortage 
ighout the war period. The survey, covering 40 companies which 
provide about half of all jobs in manufacturing in the area, brings 
relief many types of readjustment problems which must be met 
e future. 
ore than half of the surveyed plants can resume civilian produc- 
without delay, as their war products are substantially the same 
heir peacetime items. In the case of such firms, the principal 

y in providing employment may arise from market deficiencies 

than technical reconversion problems. Only about one-fifth 

ihe plants will have to do a great amount of retooling, but some of 
gest employers are in this group. However, even where retool- 
may take from 6 to 9 months, partial production can continue in 
b instances. 

ost company officials prefer that war orders be reduced gradually, 
loving that this procedure will facilitate the orderly resumption of 
ian production and reduce the number of lay-offs necessary during 
aversion. About three-fourths of the plants can utilize economi- 
for the supply of civilian demands, any capacity released by 
all cuts in war orders, but a few must be released from all war con- 
eis before conversion can be undertaken. All companies plan to 
te working hours when the war is over, and only one small firm 
mplates a workweek in excess of 40 hours. Plants with sub- 
tors will cushion the impact of declines in production by cur- 

ing or eliminating such outside work. 

More than a third of the companies have formulated marketing plans 
mmpleted designs for civilian products. Six are planning entirely 
products, but in no case will pre-war items be entirely supplanted. 

gh only a few plants need additional plant space to carry on 
ptime production, about half need some new machinery or equip- 

and several companies are definitely interested in purchasing 
ament-owned equipment now in use. 

fearly all the companies expect production costs to be below present 

eis but higher than during 1940. It is believed that wage rates will 


ed by Celia Star Gody and Allan D. Searle, of the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological 
pment Division. 
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remain at or near wartime figures but that overtime payments wil] 
decline. Wartime increases in material prices are considered legs 
important than increased labor costs. At the same time, a number of 
technological improvements which will partially offset higher labor 
costs are reported. 

About half of the companies anticipate the same volume of business 
as before the war, some expect moderate gains, and only a few foresee 
substantial increases. The outlook for several plants constructed 
during the war is doubtful. 

The surveyed companies were principally in the transportation 
equipment, machinery, metals, chemicals, and stone, clay, and glass 
industries. In 1939 these industries employed 74,000 workers in the 
Buffalo area. Jobs for about 96,000 in these same industries after 
the war are implied by the post-war plans of the surveyed companies, 
as they are now formulated. This figure represents a substantial 
increase from the pre-war level, but it is 26,000 under the goal of 
122,000 jobs in the same industries set as an objective by the Niagara 
Frontier Post-War Planning Council to insure full employment. 

Women now constitute about one-third of the labor force in the 
plants surveyed, but after the war the proportion is expected to be 
only slightly above the pre-war level of 11 percent. Plants which 
did not employ women before the war will generally not retain them 
afterwards. Many women are expected to leave the labor market 
voluntarily, and others will be displaced by returning veterans or laid 
off in accordance with company and union seniority agreements. 

All companies are planning to reemploy the men now with the 
armed services. Some firms intend to go beyond legal requirements 
in giving veterans special training, relaxing seniority rules, and maki 
special placement efforts, but many problems will arise. In seve 
plants, the number of former employees now in the armed services 
exceeds total pre-war employment. Companies which have had 
experience with returned veterans state that careful placement and 
follow-up are necessary. 

The firms surveyed are unanimous in recommending substantial 
advance notice of contract reductions or revisions. All agree that 
quick settlement of financial claims is essential ; those with subcontracts 
are especially concerned over possible delays. Prompt removal of 
unusable Government-owned equipment and materials is urged. 
Rapid but orderly removal of price, rationing, material, and manpower 
controls is also recommended. Union representatives in the ares 
urge planning to insure full employment, including use of industry's 
tax refunds to meet this objective, and unemployment-insuranee 
programs to meet interim needs. They also suggest credits to foreign 
nations to aid heavy industry in the United States. 

Companies in the area will face a variety of problems in converting 
to civilian production. Nevertheless, management officials state that 
serious reconversion difficulties will not arise if the transition from war 
to peace production is planned in an orderly manner. At the same 
time, post-war re any may fall short of full-employment level 
if present company plans are not modified. Since this atea is oned 
diversified industry, its post-war position will probably be mor 
favorable than that of many other areas. This case study, therefor, 
indicates the need for immediate N ation-wide planning if the generall 
accepted goals of full employment of labor and resources are tol 
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ghieved. Evidently, full employment will not be attained without 

d less § ydeparture from thinking in terms of pre-war production volume and a 

iber of H eoncerted attempt to develop policies which will‘promote a high level 
labor § of post-war production. 


ts will 






isiness Buffalo Industrial Area 
oresee 
ructed Manufacturing employment in the Buffalo region has doubled 


; during the war period. The area is a center of heavy industry and 
tation produces a variety of basic products vital to the war program. In 
| glass § ,ddition, the automobile industry, always an important segment of 
in the § the area’s economy, has expanded greatly as a consequence of its 
after Bf wonversion to the manufacture of war goods—aircraft engines and 
anies, # narts for aircraft, ships, tanks, trucks, and shells. Finally, two very 
‘antial aircraft plants are situated in the area. 
oal of ht of the great expansion in employment during the war period 
lagara § ond because of the diversification of industry, this region furnishes 
t. m interesting case study of the problems which will be faced during 
in the § meonversion and afterwards. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
to be & therefore, at the request of the Statistics Division of the War Produc- 
which tion Board, undertook in June and July 1944 a study of the reconver- 
them § gon problems and post-war outlook anticipated for the area. 
1arket J Information was supplied by executives of 40 important manufac- 
mr laid turing plants, representing about half of all manufacturing employ- 
- ment in the area, and by officials of trade-unions, employers’ 
h the Ff ysociations, and Government agencies. 
ments § The Buffalo industrial area, consisting of Erie and Niagara Counties 
jak in New York State, had a population of 958,000 in 1940. About 60 
bt percent (576,000) of the total was in the city of Buffalo, which is an 
rvices # important center for the manufacture of steel, automobiles, and 
> had machinery. Niagara Falls (population 78,000), with its abundance 
t and Ff ofelectric power, has large chemical and electrometallurgical plants. 
: Other communities in the area are Lockport (24,000), Laconia 
antial (24000), North Tonawanda (20,000), Tonawanda (13,000), and 
> that F Kenmore (19,000). 


tracts 

val of INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITION OF THE AREA 

irged. 

power In peacetime, manufacturing enterprises provided nearly 40 percent 


ares § ofall employment in thisarea. Most important were the manufacture 
strys § of iron and steel, which employed about 25,000 workers in 1939; 
rancé § chemicals (13,000); machinery, including electrical (12,000); and 
reigg § automobiles (10,000). Employment was also substantial in the 
: manufacture of paper products and stone, clay, and glass products. 
erting § Buffalo is a large flour-milling center and has other sizable food in- 
> that B dustries. 

n war In 1940, more than 40 percent of the workers in the area were 
same § employed in trade and service industries serving local needs, and 
levels § nearly 10 percent were in transportation and utilities. Agriculture 
med § was relatively unimportant and accounted for less than 4 percent of 










mor § total employment in 1940. 

efor, § Although local residents take pride in the fact that Buffalo’s 
erally industries are not ‘war babies,” the employment in new war plants 
to be Svery large. The area’s two largest aircraft plants alone employ a 
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substantial proportion of the tetal in all manufacturing and, in addj- 
tion, there are several smaller new war plants which manufacture 
machine guns, landing craft, and other direct war products. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR FORCE 


Figures compiled by the New York State Department of Labor 
from unemployment-insurance reports show that total insured employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries jumped from an average of 138,000 
during the year 1940 to 256,000 for the year 1943. No adequate 
statistics are available for nonmanufacturing employment, but the 
indications are that the increase during the war period has been small. 

Despite the great advance in employment from peacetime levels, 
there has been scarcely any increase in the civilian population of the 
area. Estimates of the civilian population in November 1943, based 
on registrations for War Ration Book 4, were only 4,000 above the 
figure reported in the 1940 Census of Population. It is believed that 
persons moving into the area have numbered about 70,000, of whom 
30,000 were in the labor force. The U. S. Employment Service 
estimates that about half of these in-migrants will remain in the 
area after the war. 

The Negro population of this region is small, but there has been 
some increase during the war period. In 1940 the number was 21,000. 
The latest available estimate (generally considered a maximum) is 
27,000, or less than 3 percent ot the total. 

Buffalo has expanded its industrial activity largely by recruiting 
women into the labor force, and its record in this respect is noteworthy. 
In March 1940, about 26 percent of all women over 14 were in the 
labor force. The U. S. Employment Service estimates that, in March 
1944, 51 percent of all women over 14 were gainfully employed. 
Women have gone into lighter work in war plants, for the most part. 
The heavy industries have not been able to draw on this source of 
labor to the same extent, but some women are employed even in the 
open-hearth and blast-furnace departments of steel mills, and sub- 
stantial numbers are in chemicals, rubber, and machinery plants. 


LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The Buffalo area has suffered an acute labor shortage throughout 
the war period, and the War Manpower Commission established a 
controlled-referral plan as early as July 1943. Women were exempt 
from the original plan, but were included after June 4, 1944, when 
labor controls were tightened to provide a system of labor priorities 
with definite plant employment ceilings. 

The local U. S. Employment Service office estimates that in June 
1944 the labor shortage amounted to 12,000 workers, excluding the 
requirements of agriculture and construction. This figure is somewhat 
less than those given for earlier months, and there are other indications 
that the situation is becoming less critical. The shortage is more 
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pronounced in the heavy industries—especially steel foundries and to 
some extent chemicals plants—than it is in the so-called ‘glamor 
plants” (such as aircraft) where the work is light and wages ale 
relatively high. Most of the manpower reserves—the unemployed, 
women, in-migrants, and older workers—have already been utili 
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ad some workers are transferring to nonwar occupations or leaving 
ihe labor market. The Employment Service estimates that approxi- 
mately 700 women per month are currently leaving war industries, 
sbout half for nonwar jobs and the other half to return to their homes. 


Composition of Sample Covered in Study 


This report is based largely on interviews with representatives of 
4 manufacturing plants, 36 of which were in existence in 1939. In 
that year, the 36 plants accounted for 39 percent of the total number 
af employees in manufacturing establishments reported by the Census 
of Manufactures for the area. The 40 sample plants represented 
proximately half of total manufacturing employment in May 1940. 

The plants in the sample employed nearly 60 percent of all the 
yorkers in the important metals and machinery industries in 1939. 
The study’s coverage, in terms of 1939 employment, was virtually 
emplete for the automobile industry and amounted to 46 percent for 
other transportation equipment. In the manufacture of iron and 
steel, normally the largest industry group in the area, the sample 
plants represented 56 percent of total 1939 employment; in nonferrous 
metals, 47 percent; and in machinery (including electrical), 42 percent. 
There was also substantial coverage in the manufacture of chemicals 
(7 percent of 1939 total employment), and stone, clay, and glass 
products (55 percent). 

No companies were included in industries producing goods largely 
for local use or in industries (such as those producing food, clothing, 
leather, and wood products) in which wartime conditions have not 
mquired substantial changes. Most of the plants canvassed were 
fairly large employers. Among the sample plants, as in the area as a 
whole, there were few producers of consumer durable goods other 
than automobiles. Since reconversion problems for such producers 
we different from those of plants producing basic materials and from 
those of new war plants, the problems anticipated in this area may 
not be completely typical of those which will arise in other sections 
of the country. 


Current Production and Production Plans 


TYPE OF PRODUCT 


Practically all of the plants included in the survey are producing 
nods which directly or indirectly are for war use. Prime contractors 
manufacture aircraft, guns, aircraft engines, and landing craft. 
‘ther companies manufacture components for war items or suppl 
dustrial equipment vitally needed in war plants. Among inf 
moducts are steel ingots and rolled steel, copper and copper-base 
illoys, ferro-alloys, heat-transfer units (for ships, aircraft, and tanks), 
wcraft parts, basic industrial chemicals, and war chemicals. 

Although the products manufactured are essential in the war pro- 
duction program, in the majority of plants they are similar to those 
Moduced before the war. In general, plants producing chemicals, 
Mbber, stone, clay, and glass products, and basic metal products 

e not changed their output substantially. Fabricators of metal 
oducts and producers of machinery have changed specifications 
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somewhat, but are not making entirely new types of product. Jp 
many cases, designs have been changed or war goods have been added 
to other production. 

The greatest changes in output have occurred in establishments 
which produced automobiles and other transportation equipment 
before the war and in the one plant which produced radios. Two 
automobile plants are producing aircraft engines; a manufacturer of 
automobile accessories has continued the manufacture of its peace. 
time product but is also producing gun components. The radio 
company is now producing radio transmitters and receivers for mili- 
tary use instead of receivers for automobiles and homes. 


EXPECTATIONS AS TO WAR PRODUCTION 


Most of the plant officials interviewed believed production schedules 
would remain unchanged through the end of 1944. Commitments 
were extremely variable, however, since some companies had long. 
term contracts while others had a number of small contracts ending 
at different dates. In many plants, definite production schedules 
are not set in advance. 

In six plants it was expected that production would decline sub- 
stantially during 1944 or early in 1945. Most of these plants, which 
together employ about 7,500 workers, are engaged in the manufacture 
of components for ships. The largest company of the group, a pro- 
ducer of aircraft parts, had already experienced cutbacks in produe- 
tion schedules and anticipated further reductions. 

Although most plants expected no substantial change in production 
schedules during the remainder of 1944, the outlook for 1945 was, in 
many cases, uncertain at the time of the interviews. However, two 
producers of basic metals expected that there would be no change in 
the volume of output for some time to come and a number of plants 
producing nonwar commodities (paper, rayon, stone, clay, and glass 
products) also expected that production levels would remain unaltered. 
Many plants reported that more war business was available to them 
than could be handled with their facilities, and frequently the lack 
of manpower was the most important factor limiting production. 


Reconversion Plans 


RESUMPTION OF CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Approximately three-fourths of the plants included in the sample 
can utilize economically, to supply peacetime markets, the capacity 
released by any small cut in war orders. The majority of these plants 
are making their pre-war products, and hence no Spohianh of allocation 
of capacity between war and peace production is involved. A few 
plants which have devoted all or part of their capacity to new wi 
items would also be able to schedule some civilian production if war 
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production declined even a small amount. One manufacturer @ 
automobile components could use the manpower freed by a 10 tol 
percent cutback in war orders to establish 3-shift operation on Ib 
commercial assembly line. If the reduction in war output at th 
plant amounted to 25 to 40 percent, however, civilian producti 
could not be undertaken for 90 days, and if the cut were larger, for 
8 or 9 months. 
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One-fourth of the plants would not find it financially profitable to 
eavert any part of their facilities to civilian production unless war 
production were substantially reduced. In-one case, a 75-percent 
reduction in war demand would+be necessary to make feasible the 
roduction of peacetime items, as the entire plant would have to be 
rarranged and new equipment acquired. Two shipbuilding com- 

ies would not “break even” with less than a 50-percent drop in 
war work, but would undertake the production of civilian goods with 
:smaller decline in war output in order to obtain good will. In two 
plants whose continued operation after the war is uncertain, all war 
production would have to cease before civilian items could be 
scheduled. 
INDUSTRY PLANS 


The managements of almost all plants visited have devoted some 
thought to problems that may arise as war demand tapers off. There 
isconsiderable variation, however, in the degree to which actual plans 
have been formulated for resumption of peacetime production. More 
than half of the plants need no definite programs for reconversion, 
smce their war products are essentially the same as their pre-war 
products. In some of these companies, although no definite plans 
have been made for post-war production, research staffs are engaged 
in developmental work on new products. The principal firms in this 
category are the chemicals plants, whose major post-war problem will 
be that of markets. Establishments normally dependent on the 
automobile industry will generally have to retool in order to resume 
civilian production, but they are unable to make definite reconversion 
plans until the situation in the automobile industry is clarified. They 
are proceeding on the assumption that the first post-war cars will be 
replicas of pre-war models. 

Approximately a third of the plants have taken definite steps either 
to develop new products or to plan marketing methods and develop 
sles outlets. Only 6 companies expect to enter into the production 
of brand-new items, and in oo case will new items entirely supplant 
prewar products. Engiaeering is well advanced for such items as 
steel desks, automatic window raisers for automobiles, and air-con- 
ditioning equipment. Among other items planned are aluminum bus 
and passenger-car bodies, and specialized cargo vessels and tugs. 

Reconversion plans are not Jimited to the development of new types 
of products, however. One radio company has completed a survey 
of pre-war material suppliers to ascertain possible post-war prices. 
Another plant has completed engineering on a new type of diesel 
eagine for post-war use and is attempting to get orders for post-war 
deliveries of this and other engines. A small shipyard is designing a 
line of power cruisers similar to its pre-war pleasure craft; it expects 
to begin experimental building soon, having already obtained clearance 
oi materials. Marketing plans have been discussed and plans made 
to level off seasonality of production and to maintain steady employ- 
ment and high weekly earnings. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Retooling will be a significant factor in only about a fifth of the 
ts included in the sample, but some of the largest employers are 
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included in this group. Most of the plants in the automobile industry 
will be compelled to do considerable retooling before production of 
automobiles or parts can be resumed to any significant extent. Other § indus 
plants will have to retool before new products can be made. of Co 

In addition, there are problems involving disposition of Government. § with 
owned material, equipment, and facilities; acquisition of scarce materj- § for E 
als and components; and recruitment of sufficient manpower. In one § consi 
large war plant, almost all facilities are cwned by the Defense Plant Pos 
Corporation, a factor which inhibits post-war planning. Severa] § natio 
other companies, including two shipyards, have Government-owned § wion 
machinery or materials which will have to be removed before civilian § tion ¢ 
production can be resumed. Availability of such materials as rubber, § are co 
steel, tools, fractional-horsepower motors, Jumber, and boat accessories § with | 
wil] determine when some companies can resume peacetime operations, | Other 
Apparently, advance notice concerning availability of materials § ad e 
would facilitate planning of civilian production. Recruitment of § the ¥ 
manpower is expected to be a problem only if civilian production is § C. I. 
resumed during the war; adequate labor supplies will be available — comm 
afterward. surve} 

Company officials generally emphasized that reconversion will not 
present serious problems if ‘there is a gradual transition from war to 





a cor 






peace production. If all war production were ended suddenly, As 
difficult readjustment problems would arise. 

factur 

made 

TIME REQUIRED FOR RECONVERSION the m 

model 


Plant estimates of the time required to reconvert vary, ranging up 
to several years. Average reconversion time, in cases in which re- 
tooling is necessary, will probably be about 6 to 9 months, but some 
plants could continue production during this period. Plants in the 
automobile group can reconvert in from 3 to 9 months. Production Ver 
of certain new items contemplated by a few companies would require §f gfter { 
a considerably longer period. In general, reconversion for the § Op th 
manufacture of pre-war items will require substantially less time than J gsecg 
the change to production of new products; for example, one plant aequir 
which can produce its pre-war item in 3 weeks would require 6 months Fo gcc 
for a new product—steel desks. fairly 

Plants manufacturing their pre-war items duripg the war could, of § pew b, 
course, schedule civilian deliveries without delay and production § mechiy 
would be limited primarily by markets. Almost all plants in the Aw 
heavy industries (steel and chemicals), as well as several others, can § interes 
continue uninterrupted production. The shipbuilding companies can § jg thei, 
resume normal production about 2 weeks after the yards are cleared 9) prefer 
of Government-owned materials. The producers of nonferrous § the py: 
metals would require a few weeks for reconversion, but one of them J pgitio 
could make the transition to civilian production with no delay if , 
foundry patterns for civilian products were made while war produc 
tion continued. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING Amo 


report 











produc 

Post-war planning on a community basis has been initiated by § machin 
business and civic organizations and by several labor unions. | outlook 
Niagara Frontier Post-War Planning Council includes representatives § tons m 





of local government, business, and social agencies, and has prep 
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lustry ; 
ion of & scomprehensive ‘study of the employment goals necessary for each 
Other § industry if full employment is to be attained. The Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce has a post-war planning committee which works closely 
ment- {| with the Niagara Frontier Planning Council and the local Committee 
ateri. | for Economic Development. Some city improvements are also being 
in one § considered, and a study of housing needs has been made. 
Plant Post-war planning by labor unions takes the form of adapting 
everal § national plans to local conditions. The national office of one C. I. O. 
ywned § wion is distributing questionnaires to all locals, requesting informa- 
vilian § tion on reconversion and post-war problems. The locals in Buffalo 
ibber, | we cooperating and, in addition, have formed a subcommittee to work 
sories | with the union’s New York State committee on post-war planning. 
tions. § Other union plans include the drive to obtain annual wage guaranties 
terials § and efforts to maintain weekly “take-home” pay after the length of 
nt of § the workweek is reduced. The Industrial Union Council of the 
ion is | 0.1. O. was contemplating the organization of a post-war planning 
‘iJable | committee, but plans were still in the initial stages at the time of the 


survey. 
Il not Post-War Production Prospects 
var to 
denly, As already indicated, the types of products which will be manu- 


factured in the post-war period will generally be the same as those 
made before the war, and only a few companies plan to enter into 
the manufacture of completely new items. New designs and new 
models will, however, eventually be introduced, and several companies 


ib be report that improvements will be made in the quality of their products. 


some SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 
in the 
iction Very few of the companies surveyed expect to expand plant space 


equire § after the war, and, in these, the additions will apparently be modest. 
r the J On the other hand, 22 of the 35 companies which are in a position to 
> than J assess their post-war needs report that some new equipment will be 
plant § aquired. In some cases, these purchases will represent only normal 
‘onths § oraccumulated replacement needs. A few companies, however, plan 
fiirly extensive additions. One metals plant expects to install a 
ud, of § new bar mill; another may add arod mill. Other plants will purchase 
iction § machine tools, foundry equipment, and welding instruments. 

n the A number of companies indicated that they would have a definite 
8, Cal § interest in purchasing some of the Government-owned equipment now 
e$ Call § intheir plants, if prices were satisfactory. One large company would 
leared prefer to rent Government-owned equipment, with the fee based on 
errous @ the number of hours the equipment is used, since it would not be in a 
od Psition to pay full rental value immediately following the war. 

a 


-oduc- LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 





Among the plants which provided estimates of the level of post-war 
production, those whose normal products are automobiles and parts, 
machinery, and radios were the most optimistic on the probable 
wutlook. An automobile company, for example, indicated that opera- 
tions may be maintained at the present rate, even though employment 
has nearly doubled during the war period. Plants manufacturing 
themicals and metal products foresee moderate advances in produc- 
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tion over pre-war records. Companies in the remaining indust 
groups generally anticipate that post-war operations will be at about 
the same rate as in 1940. 

In all, 31 plants were able to furnish rough estimates of post-war 
production levels. Sixteen of these plants anticipate that production 
will be about the same as in the pre-war period, and 13 expect increases 
of varying amounts: 3 anticipate advances of 20 to 25 percent over 
pre-war levels, 5 expect even larger increases, and 5 state only that 
production will be “greater” than in 1940. Two plants which were 
not in operation in 1939 expect to continue production after the war, 
with sharply reduced volume. 

Three of the plants visited may not remain in operation when war 
ee yore ends. The plant space used by one small company is 
eased and will be returned to the owner company after the war. Ip 
the other two cases, all facilities are Government-owned, and the 
prospects for post-war operations are indefinite. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Nearly all the plant officials interviewed expressed the opinion 
that post-war production costs would be above pre-war levels, but 
few were able to estimate the extent of the increase. The most 
important factor contributing to higher costs is expected to be the 
rise in wagerates. It is generally believed that there will be no decline 
in wage rates after the war, and several management representatives 
expressed the opinion that there should be no such reductions. Costs 
of materials were also reported to have advanced substantially, 
although the increase is generally considered to be less important 
than the rise in wage rates. In several cases, administrative expenses 
have risen during the war period. 

In most plants, production costs will probably be below present 
levels, however. Premium payments for overtime work and for the 
second and third shifts will be eliminated or substantially reduced. 
In addition, company officials believe that the efficiency of the avail- 
able labor force will be increased. On the other hand, a few plants 
reported that the expected reduction in volume will result in higher 
costs per unit of output, since overhead costs are a significant pro- 
portion of total costs. These companies maintain that prices will 
have to rise above present levels. 

In only 4 plants is it anticipated that costs will be below the 1940 
level, and in only one of these is a substantial reduction foreseen. 
The declines are expected because of improvements in efficiency made 
during the war period. 


WARTIME TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Part of the increase in wage rates and materials costs over peace- 
time levels will be offset by improved efficiency resulting from wartime 
technical developments. Although not all wartime developments will 
be applicable to civilian production, moderate advances in efficiency 
are expected in some instances. The improvements reported have 
reduced labor requirements, lowered the costs of materials, or m 
possible an improvement in the quality of the product. ; 

Most significant have been the innovations in metalworking. 
Improvements in welding techniques and substitution of welding for 
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aveting have resulted in improved efficiency. Alloys have been 
improved and experience has been gained in welding alloyed materials. 
Several companies state that quality control has been improved by the 
yse of electronic devices, including magna flux, gamma ray, and X-ray. 
Experience gained in working to the close tolerances necessary on war 
items will probably also prove of benefit in post-war production. Other 
developments mentioned include greater use of tungsten carbide 
autting tools, stack drilling, the installation of automatic safety 
devices on presses, the elimination of metal top dies by the use of rubber 
forming blocks, and increased use of automatic machinery. In one 
machinery plant which is producing essentially the same type of prod- 
uct as in peacetime, output per man-hour has advanced 15 percent 
since 1940. The rise is attributed to improved tooling, more complete 
jigging, and the use of tungsten carbide cutting tools, as well as to 
mproved training of workers. 

Knowledge of methods of working the light metals has made great 
strides during the war period. A magnesium company reports that 
labor requirements have been reduced and the amount of scrap 
decreased by the development of superior molding machines and better 
and mixtures. In addition, better methods have been developed to 
sntrol the hazard of fire. 

Improvements have also been made in processes other than metal- 
working. Several chemicals plants, for example, report that there 
have been technical developments which will carry over into peace- 
time production, but few details are available. 

A few companies stated that no significant technical developments 
had occurred in their plants during the war period, but that they 
hoped to make progress in this respect after the war. Some company 
representatives believe that the machine tools available after the war 
wil be more efficient than those they now have, and expect increased 
diciency when new equipment is purchased. Research work being 
enducted in some plants is expected, eventually, to be of benefit. In 
it least one establishment, normal technical progress has been inter- 
mpted during the war period because of the shortage of technical per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of obtaining equipment and materials. 

Not all wartime developments will be applicable to peacetime pro- 
duction, however. Thus, very substantial gains have been made in 
wutput per man-hour at one war plant, but most of the advance is 
attributed to the large scale of production. 


SUBCONTRACTING 


A large number of the plants canvassed have been subcontracting 
sme of their work. In most cases, subcontracting will be eliminated 
sharply reduced after the war, and only two companies plan to 
maintain the present proportion of subcontracting. Wherever pos- 
sable, companies expect to reduce subcontracting, to weaken the impact 
iffuture cutbacks, and some have already effected such reductions. 

In many plants, subcontracting plays but a minor role in present 
operations. The work sent out is usually machine-shop work which 
could and would be done in the plant if facilities and manpower were 
wvailable. Such subcontracting will generally be discontinued or sub- 
wantially curtailed when war production ends. Even some com- 
panies which now subcontract a substantial part of all work will retain 
618627442 
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only an inconsequential volume of subcontracting when war production perioc 
ends. Thus, one company which had subcontracted 70 percent of al] the t 
work, at the height of its production program, had reduced the pro. ont 


portion to 30-40 percent as cutbacks were made; it is improbable that § | 
any subcontracting at all will be continued by this plant after the § 2° 
war. Similarly, a plant which now subcontracts work accounting for the Ni 
75 percent of all expenditure on labor will continue very little sub. | 7" 
contract work after the war. 

Two companies expressed an interest in taking subcontract work for 
new items after the war, if such work were available. In neither case {| —— 
however, had any definite plans for such work been made. 


Post-War Employment Problems 
SIZE OF THE POST-WAR LABOR FORCE Zs 
ical 


Estimates of post-war employment prepared by plant officials are ff jmand s 
necessarily tentative, depending as they do on expectations as to § Sméeru 


general business conditions. Some of the company officials inter- fon 
viewed were prepared to make rather definite estimates of their post- Tots 
war work force. Others, particularly those whose product is manu- , 
factured for sale to industrial users rather than to ultimate consumers, bs a 
were reluctant to express any judgment on the size of their post-war ode 
labor force. Textile 
, ‘ Wood 
Rough estimates of post-war employment were available for 35 of Rubbe 
the 40 plants included in the sample survey. Plants in the transpor- net 





tation-equipment group (including automobiles and aircraft) expect 
the greatest rise over 1939 employment—63 percent—although 
employment in aircraft will, of course, drop sharply from present levels. B  igynsus 
Large advances over peacetime employment are also expected by § ,{0btsin 
companies in the machinery (except electrical) group (49 percent) and snts in 
the stone, clay, and glass group (42 percent). The chemicals, non § teeoup t 
ferrous-metals, and electrical-machinery plants expect increases of 20 § ‘Niseara 
to 25 percent over 1939 employment levels. Iron and steel, the area’s 
largest manufacturing industry in peacetime, will apparently haves 
post-war labor force only 7 percent larger than before the war. 
Spokesmen for local groups are generally optimistic about the J 7UP t 
post-war employment outlook for the area. It is assumed that the togethe 
“war babies” will present the only serious adjustment problems and J 
that the departure of women from the labor force will be sufficient to 
prevent any widespread unemployment. Many other plants have 
expanded enormously during the war period, however, and most of ar Pl 
them anticipate*substantial reductions in force after the war. Sever 





It is interesting to compare the views on probable post-war employ- First, 1 
ment expressed by plant officials with the estimates made by the Ni» sample 
gara Frontier Post-War Planning Council on the employment goals Plants 1 
needed in manufacturing to provide full employment.? The Planning § ™Y be 
Council stated that 175,000 jobs would be required in manufacturing taken in 


if full employment were to be achieved, and presented a distribution 
by major industry groups. 
In several of the industry groups, the surveyed plants represented 






a substantial proportion of total 1939 employment. For each of po gt 
groups, the relative change in employment from 1939 to the post-wal Fin 





2 Niagara Frontier Post-War Employment Goals (Buffalo, May 1943). 
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iod, as judged on the basis of the plant interviews, was applied to 
ction § ibe total 1939 employment figure for the entire industry group as 
of all given by the Census of Manufactures. The resulting estimates of 
 Pro- & thenumbers of post-war jobs implied by the present plans of employers 
































» . . « . 
. - in each industry group, compared with 1939 employment and with 
r the Niagara Frontier full-employment goals, are shown in the accom- 
f > r ? 
8 lor Ff panying table. 
: sub- 4 
Employment in Manufacturing, in Buffalo Industrial Area 
rk for [All figures in thousands] 
Case, §. ——— ] 
Post-war | 
> — | employment | 
Industry a nt implied by. | es 
— | plant inter- — 
views ? 
Transportation equipment (automobiles and other) -__- 15. 6 25.5 | 29. 1 
Bectrical machinery he wikia citel t 4.9 5.9 9.0 
| Machinery, except electrical - -. ae : 6.9 10.3 | 12. 2 
S are ron and steel ; > 24.9 26.8 31.9 
Nonferrous metals - - ne saaombeie 2.9 3.5 8.5 
as to Chemicals. - ‘ ern asa 12.8 16.1 20. 4 
inter- Sone, clay, and glass mW; ee Re 5.6 8.0 11.0 
post- Total... ..- ee ae 8: 73.6 96.1 | 122.1 
nanu- Other industries: a: ites | a etme 
mers, aper St ae St TRS ea eee 6.2 
) Printing and publishing. -- | | Ceara. | 6.4 
t-war oa a ln ele ROE Ra a ae aA ” ¢ 2) eee 15.7 
Textiles and apparel - PREIS OTE BF of Sere 6.3 
a Wood products - - a RE oe ) 4 SPR eery: 4.7 
35 of Rubber ___ : 1 EPR TE 2.8 | pacha t 4.1 
es Petroleum, coal, and leather-- 2.0 |. | 2.7 
ispor- Miscellaneous wih Na as IC BA ) Seer: 7.2 
‘xpect lll RES Selle lees tates: ahr e Re he | 53.3 
—_ 
eveis, iCensus of Manufactures, 1939. 
od by 'Obtained by applying to the figures shown in the preceding column the relative change in employment, 
; between 1939 and the post-war period, expected by the sample plants in each industry group. The sample 
:) and plants in the machinery (except electrical) group accounted for 28 percent of total employment in the group 
1939. In the other industry groups employment in the reporting plants ranged from 46 to 65 percent of 
, NOR- te group totals reported by the Census of Manufactures for 1939. 
of vy) ‘Niagara Frontier Post-War Employment Goals (Buffalo, May 1943). 
area’s : . a 
aves It is apparent that the current plans of manufacturers, if carried into 


diect without change, will yield greater employment in each industry 
t the § @oup than was recorded in 1939. For the surveyed industries taken 
ut the | “gether, the estimated post-war figure is 96,000 compared with a 
s and § 1939 total of 74,000. On the other hand, it does not appear that in 
ent to @ My of the groups will present plans lead to employment totals as 
have at as those considered necessary by the Niagara Frontier Post- 
ost of ar Planning Council to insure full employment. 

Several qualifications regarding these comparisons should be noted. 
aploy- First, the plants were combined in broad industry groups and only a 
» Nis @ “Mple number was canvassed in each. To the extent that other 
goals plants may have differing plans and expectations, the comparisons 
nning | My be unrepresentative. New plants may come into existence after 
turing the war which will provide additional employment opportunities not 
ution @ “ken into account above. On the other hand, there is some evidence 

t the estimates made by plant officials tended to be optimistic and 
sented t the plants with the best post-war prospects were those most 
thee  "iling to furnish estimates. Finally, all the estimates are based on 
st-wat iy plans as they are now formulated, and these plans may be 
modified at any time as circumstances justify such changes. 
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Even with these limitations, however, it appears clear that post. 
war employment in the industries represented by the sample plants 
is likely to exceed substantially the pre-war level. Whether this 
increase will meet the objective of jobs for all those in the area seeking 
employment is less certain. The Niagara Frontier Post-War Planni 
Council estimates of the number of jobs required in these industry 
groups are interrelated with its estimates of employment goals for 
trade and service and for other manufacturing industries. The goal 
set for total employment is based on assumptions regarding the number 
of persons withdrawing from the labor force and migrating from the 
area. To the extent that these assumptions are realized, current 
plans may have to be revised, if the desired goals are to be reached, 


EMPLOYMENT DURING RECONVERSION 


The technical problems of reconversion will not be serious in most 
of the plants visited. Most companies envision the possibility, even 
the probability, of a smooth transition in employment from wartime 
to post-war operations. A few companies, however, anticipate sub- 
stantial reductions in force for periods varying from a few weeks to 
several months. One company, for example, estimates that duri 
a 60-day reconversion period employment will be only 700, compar 
with a full-production total of 2,200. Reductions in force of 50 
percent are foreseen by a few other companies which will have to do 
a great amount of retooling. Technical requirements will not be the 
sole determiners of the size of the work force during reconversion, 
however. In several plants the volume of employment immediately 
following the completion of war production may depend more on the 
amount of business in sight than on the technical problems of retooling, 


LAY-OFF PROCEDURE 


As lay-offs become necessary, seniority will generally determine the 
order of termination. It is probable, however, that seniority will 
be much less important in the chemicals industry than in other in- 
dustries, as most of the chemicals plants in the survey either have no 
union agreements or have agreements with independent unions that 
do not stress seniority to the same degree as do nationally affiliated 
unions. 

Practically all of the plants included in the survey are covered 
by union agreements. Of the 40 plants, 22 have agreements with 
C. I. O. unions (2 were being negotiated); 4 have agreements with 
A. F. of L. unions; 7 with independent unions; 2 with District 50 
of the United Mine Workers of America; 1 has a C. I. O. union in the 
office and an A. F. of L. union in the plant; and 1 plant recognizes 
_both an independent and an A. F. of L. union. In general, the agree- 
ments with nationally affiliated unions specify that seniority shall 
determine lay-offs, while those with independent unions give manage 
ment more latitude to use qualifications or ability as a criterion, 
although a few of the companies concerned have adopted seniority a 
a matter of management policy. 

Almost all plants will reduce hours before significant lay-offs are 
made; only one small company expressed a desire to maintain the 











48-hour week to provide high “take-home” pay. Other companies 
return to a workweek of 40 or fewer hours as soon as permitted, 8 
an economy measure and to sustain employment. 
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SKILLS AND RETRAINING 


When reductions in. force occur, there will be many transfers from 
ib to job, and some retraining will be necessary. Management 
gficials anticipate few difficulties in effecting the transfers. On-the- 
iob training will probably be the primary method used, and retraining 
js expected to require from a few days to several months. 

The skills required for post-war operations will be essentially the 
same as those needed at present, since the nature of the product will 
not change radically in most of the plants with the shift to civilian 
production. Plants which have to do extensive retooling for peace- 
time production will, of course, require toolmakers and skilled ma- 
chinists, but in most cases the necessary workers are available. Where 
shifts in skill requirements occur, they will sometimes be in the direc- 
tion of greater skill, sometimes of lesser skill. 

Although no special retraining of the work force will generally be 
necessary, a number of plants expect to continue training programs 
introduced during the war period. Some are planning to maintain the 
essential features of the Training Within Industry courses after the 
war, and some will continue other training programs. A number of 
companies anticipate the need for special training programs for re- 
tuning veterans. One plant expects to retrain veterans in the war- 
time training school established in the pattern shop. This school 
has been used very successfully during the war to train vocational- 
school graduates as patternmakers and machinists. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Women employees constituted 32 percent of the work force in the 
40 sample plants in May 1944. In those plants in operation in 1939, 
the proportion was only 11 percent. Among the plants in the sample, 
the change between 1939 and May 1944 in the percentage of women 
was from 15.3 to 38.6 in transportation equipment, from 6.5 to 18.1 
in chemicals, from 2.0 to 16.2 in iron and steel, from 3.3 to 13.2 in 
nonferrous metals, from 5.7 to 19.3 in machinery (except electrical), 
from 17.3 to 37.5 in stone, clay, and glass, and from 33.9 to 37.5 in 
dectrical machinery. 

Practically all companies expect very great reductions in the 
employment of women after the war. In nearly half the plants, 
management officials would prefer to have a smaller proportion em- 
ployed after the war than at present. In these establishments, 
management officials generally consider the work performance of 
men superior to that of women. The work involved in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, metals, and machinery is believed to be too heavy 
for women, except as a war-emergency measure. Other deterrents to 
employment of women are also noted. Most important is the fact 
that while women are suitable for certain operations, they cannot be 
transferred easily from one job to another if the necessity arises. 
If the size of the labor force is reduced substantially after the war, it 
will be necessary to have employees who can perform several different 
on A few plants pointed out that turnover or absenteeism was 

gher among women than among men. State laws setting up 
special standards relating to the employment of women are also cited 
4 reasons for discontinuing their use, particularly in chemicals, where 
vy lifting or use of dangerous chemicals is involved. 
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Even in companies which report that the performance of wome, 2 
has been satisfactory, a reduction in the proportion of women is ex. Tia 
pected because of voluntary withdrawals from the labor market ang possi 


the return of veterans. In some of these plants, the percentage of An 
women will probably remain somewhat above the pre-war figure ebirit 
particularly where new operations have been developed during the ‘ 
war to make possible a greater utilization of women. The man ode 
ment of one company would like to have women employees to the favora 
extent of 25 percent of the total and will keep this proportion if the — 
union will agree. A company whose peacetime product is automo. - " 
bile accessories finds that women are better than men on small oe 
assemblies. 3 the 

It seems clear that many women will be released as the labor force ogi 
is cut and as veterans return, whether as a result of management ot 
policy or seniority arrangements. Most. of the women employees § geyicy 
have little seniority and, in addition, a few of the union agreements An 
permit or require the release of women regardless of seniority. One ff yetera 
agreement states that women are to be employed in the plant only ment ¢ 
for the duration. Another permits the employment of women on A carc 
men’s jobs only during the war, and thereafter the consent of the in ser’ 
union is required. At a few plants, the union agreements provide § ymed 
for separate seniority lists for men and women. It is 

The proportion of women employees after the war, therefore, may plants, 
be only slightly greater than in the pre-war period. Of the plants te 
sampled, the most favorable employment opportunities will exist in ao 
those industries which employed substantial numbers of women in ff fp son 
peacetime—paper, electrical machinery (especially radio), and, toa § gisahle 
less extent, automobiles. The Niagara Frontier Post-War Planning § girad; 
Council estimates that after the war 34 percent of all women over I4 placem 
will be in the labor force, as compared with 26 percent in 1940. B that so 





Apparently, the manufacturers canvassed do not expect to offer very In o 
greatly increased employment opportunities for women. would 
veterar 

EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES eine : 

have n 


Although the Negro population of this area is small, several plants, 
particularly foundries and chemicals plants, employ substantial num- 
bers. In some companies, no Negroes were employed before the war 
and, in others, the number has increased during the war period. 
These employees generally have little seniority and may be displaced 
by returning veterans. Most plant officials reported that the work 
performance of the Negro employees was satisfactory and that it Whil 
would not be company policy to release them. Of 11 management § , ™ 
representatives who ventured to make estimates of post-war employ- _- 
ment of Negroes, 5 stated that there would be no great change and the I6of tt 
other 6 expected some decreases because of the necessity for reemploy- in proc 


positior 








ing veterans. One cc 
EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS a large 

, ; : ; the : 

Local agencies and company officials are devoting increasif § gble to 
attention to the problem of reemploying veterans. Since a satit In al 
factory employment adjustment is not always reached immediately, § two-thi 
the local office of the U. S. Employment Service has been working § ing iten 








with employer groups on the problem. Conferences of emplo 
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managers with a pyschiatrist, who speaks on the problems of reem- 
ying ex-servicemen, have been arranged. Practically every plant 

gficial interviewed was emphatic in his conviction that everything 
ible would be doné to reemploy veterans when they returned. 

A number of plants expect to go beyond any legal requirements in 
whiring employees who return from the service. In some cases, the 
empany will not insist that the application for reemployment be 
made within 40 days after discharge, as provided by law, or it will be 
fyvorably disposed toward hiring veterans even if they are not 
former employees of the company. ‘The union local at one plant ex- 

ed its desire to help rehabilitate ary veterans who might need 
sid, even to the extent of abrogating seniority arrangements. Plans 
are being made by another company not only to rehire veterans but 
to train them for better jobs if they are qualified, since the manage- 
ment recognizes that morale problems may arise if men with good 
yrvice experience are placed in menial tasks. 

An example of detailed advance planning on reemployment of 
veterans is provided by a company which is considering the employ- 
ment of a full-time coordinator to place and follow up war veterans. 
Acard index is being prepared, giving the case history of each man 
in service and including any new skills learned since he entered the 
amed forces. 

It is recognized that a number of problems will arise. In some 
plants, the number of employees in the armed forces is equal to or 
greater than the total pre-war employment; in others, as many as 6 
or7 men now in the armed forces held the same job prior to induction. 
In some establishments most of the work is heavy, and the jobs which 
disabled veterans can fill are limited in number. Plants which have 
iready had experience with returning veterans agree that careful 
placement and follow-up are essential, and many companies expect 
that some retraining program will be necessary for returning veterans. 

In one company, it was anticipated that very serious problems 
would arise if the Selective Service Act were interpreted to give 
veterans absolute preference. Management here believes that vet- 
erans should accumulate seniority while in the service but should 
have no other special preference. It was reported that the union’s 
psition agreed with that taken by management. 


Effects of Cutbacks 
RECENT EXPERIENCE 


While cutbacks in war production have not yet been serious, the 
experience thus far serves to indicate the problems which may arise 
when war production generally declines. At the time of the survey, 
16 of the plants included in the sample of 40 had already had cutbacks 
m production owing to cancellation or revision of war contracts. 
(One company had had no cutback in the usual sense, but had finished 
alarge war program and reverted to its normal peacetime activity.) 
Of the 16 plants, 11 were compelled to lay off workers; the others were 
ible to avoid terminations by transferring employees to other work. 

In all, some 5,000 workers had been laid off by June 1944. About 
two-thirds of those terminated had been working in 5 plants produc- 
ig items for the aircraft program. Over 60 percent of the workers laid 
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off were women. Most of the lay-offs were temporary (for retooling) 
and some workers had already been recalled by June 1944. 

Notice of cutbacks varied from advance warning of several months to 
orders for immediate cessation of work. In one instance, a subecop. 
tract for half-tracks was eliminated almost entirely, without advange 
notice from the prime contractor, who had himself received no notice 
from the procurement agency. Plant officials generally expressed the 
opinion that advance notice should be given whenever possible, and 
the indications are that those plants which received notice a month or 
more in advance were able to readjust both employment,and pro. 
duction more effectively. 


LAY-OFFS AND TRANSFERS 


Ten of the 11 plants in which lay-offs were necessary selected the 
workers to be terminated on the basis of seniority. Plant-wide 
seniority was the criterion used in half of these plants, and depart 
mental seniority or seniority by noninterchangeable occupational 
groups in the rest. In nine cases seniority provisions were incor- 
porated in union agreements; one company used plant-wide seniority 
as a matter of company policy. In addition, one company laid of 
workers as the operations on which they were engaged were completed, 
in accordance with the provisions of a master contract with various 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Transfers of workers usually followed the same plan as lay-offs; in 
some plants transfers were an important part of the employment 
adjustment process. One plant eliminated its third shift, laid of 
50 workers, and transferred 400; another laid off 100 and transferred 
100; a third laid off 400 and transferred 200. In most instances, 
transfers were made at the same rates of pay. In two plants in which 
wage decreases were the rule, there was a tendency for workers to 
quit rather than to accept lower wages, as further lay-offs were an- 
ticipated and little security could be offered. 

Transfers required training of workers in some instances. On-the 
job training was most prevalent, lasting from 2 or 3 days up to 5 
months. In general, no new skills were required and in most plants 
the training period took only a few weeks. 

Notice of lay-offs was inadequate in a number of plants, partly 
because the employer had received insufficient advance notice of cut- 
backs. Some of the plants gave only 1 day’s notice and one plant 
gave notice at the beginning of the shift that lay-offs were effective 
at the end of the shift. On the other hand, two companies gave & 
week’s notice whenever possible. 

Unions generally received notice of lay-offs farther in advance, and 
in some cases the unions participated in implementing the lay-of 
procedure. Most companies discussed the cutbacks and lay-off 
procedures with the unions or with the labor-management committees, 
but one company merely informed the union that there would 
lay-offs. 

Effect on morale.—The effect of cutbacks on the morale of workers 
apparently varied both with the nature of the cutback—whether 
temporary or permanent—and with the degree of union-management 
cooperation attained. In two plants with labor-management com- 
mittees, morale did not suffer and at one of these plants productiol 
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x worker actually increased. The most serious effect of cutbacks 
on morale was found at a plant where there had been no word to 
workers concerning the cutbacks, the union did not participate, and 
there was no labor-management committee. 

Effect in the community.—There are indications that the cutbacks 
dready experienced have resulted in some decrease in community 
purchasing power, as well as in withdrawal of workers from the labor 
market. Union representatives expressed the opinion that lack of 
planning for transfers of workers from plants which had reduced 
production to plants which needed workers had resulted in lower morale 
and the return of women to their homes. 


Suggestions for Government Action 


Plant suggestions.—Management representatives were unanimous 
in their emphasis on the desirability of speedy audit or settlement 
of contract claims; one subcontractor recommended settlement on a 
plant-wide rather than on an individual contract basis. Companies 
also indicated the need for adequate advance notice from Government 
to prime contractors, and from prime contractors to subcontractors, 
of changes in specifications and of contract terminations. In general, 
gradual tapering off of war demand was considered preferable to 
abrupt termination. Such gradual reduction would alleviate surplus 
material problems, allow adequate notice to subcontractors, unions, 
and workers, and permit more orderly planning for civilian produc- 
tion. Two companies suggested that cutbacks be made first in plants 
which are able to convert to other production. 

Generally, wherever Government-owned equipment or material 
cannot be utilized for peacetime production, plants desire its removal 
from the premises as soon as possible. Sale of usable Government 
property at reasonable prices is desired by plants having such equip- 
ment, but one plant would prefer to rent the plant space and equip- 
ment from the Defense Plant Corporation. Some plants believe that 
the price of Government-owned equipment should be maintained, as 
its cheap disposal to competitors would foster ‘unfair competition.” 

Almost all of the plants making suggestions recommend that war- 
time material, manpower, and price controls be removed as soon as 
possible, but that relaxation be gradual. Rapid release of materials 
toplants receiving cutbacks was suggested, and one plant recommended 
that certain standard surplus materials be earmarked for post-war use. 

Among other suggestions were recommendations for Federal aid 
for municipal public works, improvement of the New York State 
Barge Canal, and relaxation of restrictions on industrial and municipal 
power projects. In addition, interest was expressed in modification 
of present policies of contract renegotiation, so that the normal 
product of a company would be exempt. Elimination of the excess- 
profits tax was recommended, to enable industry to accumulate 
mserves with which to finance reconversion. 

Union suggestions.—Union representatives, like management offi- 
cals, stressed the importance of a smooth transition from war to 
peace production. A C. I. O. union suggested closer integration of 

y and Navy plans for cutbacks with manpower controls, so that 
persons released in one plant could be quickly transferred to plants 
where workers were needed. A representative of an A. F. of L. union 
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suggested that the Government make immediate plans for reemploy. 


ment of workers laid off by small plants—particularly machine sho 


since these workers may be laid off before the large prime contractors 


are cut back. 

Practically all union representatives emphasized the need to plap 
for full employment. Legislation was urged to provide for adequate 
unemployment compensation during reconversion, retraining pro. 
grams, and payment of travel costs of workers from war centers to 
their homes. he need of heavy industry for post-war markets was 
stressed, and long-term reconstruction credits to other nations to 
stimulate demand for steel and other products of basic industry wer 
suggested. The regional office of one union expressed the opinion 
that industries should be able to finance reconversion from tax refunds 
and that the Government should see that such funds are used to 
assure Maximum employment. 
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Effect on Union Membership of “Escape Period” in 
Renewed Maintenance-of-Membership Agreements’ 


Summary 


UNION membership losses as a result of ‘‘escape periods’’ recently 
gdered by the National War Labor Board to be incorporated in 
renewed union agreements of those plants which have already operated 
syear or more under maintenance-of-membership clauses have been 
negligible. Out of a total reported union membership of about 75,000 
in the 21 plants visited, only 395, or about one-half of 1 percent, re- 
igned from the union during the escape period. 

These findings are the result of a survey made by the Bureau of 
labor Statistics during August and September 1944, on behalf of 
the National War Labor Board, to determine the effect on union 
membership of “‘escape periods” established by Board action in 
connection with the renewal of maintenance-of-membership awards. 
In 17 of the 21 cases, this represented the parties’ second experience 
with an escape period; in 4 of these cases the first escape period had 
been voluntarily agreed upon, while in 13 both escape periods had been 
adered by the Board. In the remaining 4 cases, the parties were 
operating under the first escape provision. 

The study covered plants in the shipbuilding and ship-repair, 
textile, radio, automobile-parts, chemical, electrical-machinery, steel- 
products, transportation-equipment, and cigar industries. Ten 
wions—7 affiliated with the C. I. O., 1 with the A. F. of L., and 2 inde- 
pendent—were parties to the agreements containing these provisions. 
Ateach plant visited, interviews were held with company and union 
dficials. In addition, wherever possible, the union membership 
mills or books were checked. to verify statements on union member- 
ship, and copies of the local union’s official journal or company organ 
were examined. 


Resignations During Escape Period 


In no case did resignations exceed 6 percent of the total union 
membership at the time of the award, and in only 3 cases did resigna- 
tions exceed 1 percent of the union membership. 

No resignations were reported in 7 instances. In 11 cases (in- 
duding that in which resignations accounted for 6 percent of the 
uion membership), the maximum number of resignations ranged 
from 1 to 15 persons, and in one other, 23 persons. In the 2 remain- 
ing cases, covering large shipyards, the number of resignations totaled 
122 and 200, respectively, and accounted for about 1 percent of the 
total union membership. 

_ Comparable figures on the number of resignations were available 
14 of the 17 cases in which the escape period represented the second 
opportunity to resign, under the maintenance-of-membership clause. 

e total number of resignations during each of the escape periods 
was about the same. In 7 of these cases, the number of resignations 

the second escape period exceeded that during the first period; 


CS 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Abraham Weiss, assisted by Bettina Conant. 
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in 3 cases, the reverse was true; and in 4 instances, no resignations 
occurred during either escape period. 


Notification of Employees 


In almost all cases the parties followed the procedure outlined jp 
the directive orders of the Board with respect to giving notice of the 
escape provision. Copies of the Board’s order and/or its explanatory 
statement were posted on plant bulletin boards. In a few instanegs 
a brief notice was carried in union journals. 

In two cases, notice of the maintenance-of-membership award and 
escape provision was not posted, and no resignations were reported. 
In one case, the company had agreed with the union to omit such 
notification; in the other, failure to post the notice was due to u.- 
certainty over the effective date of the award, since part of the 
directive order had been appealed. 


Resignation Procedure 


Resignations of union members were usually effected by sending 
written notices to the union, although a number of workers also 
notified the company. 

In a number of instances the Board found that, although mainte 
nance of membership had been provided for under the old agreement, 
delinquent members had been allowed to work because of nonenforee- 
ment of the clause. Although the Board granted a new esca 
clause, it did not absolve delinquents of their obligations under the 
old agreement, nor consider their union membership terminated by 
such. delinquency. In 13 of the 21 cases, the Board’s directive order 
required delinquent members to pay up back dues before they could 
resign, and it was found that the unions generally enforced payment 
of back dues before honoring resignations during the escape period. 


Reasons for Resignation 


In general, resignations within any single plant did not represent 
any single group of employees or job classification. Unions could 
not provide sufficient information to determine whether resignations 
were primarily those of delinquents or of members in good standing. 

In the majority of instances, the reasons given by union officials to 
account for the resignations were based on personal and petty griev- 
ances. In 1 case, resignations were prompted by the desire of some of 
the members to seek affiliation with another union which was conduet- 
ing an organizing campaign. In one other case, it was stated that 
internal union friction and poor administration were responsible for 8 
number of resignations. Promotions to supervisory positions outside 
the bargaining unit accounted for some withdrawals. Encouragement 
from supervisors was cited in 2 instances as responsible for resignations. 


Check-Off of Dues 


Twelve of the 21 plants were operating under an automatic dues 
check-off system—10 as the result of WLB directives and 2 others 358 
result of collective bargaining. Voluntary dues deductions, upon 
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written request of individual workers, were found in 6 plants, while 3 
others had no provision for check-off of union dues. 

The check-off was seldom listed as a reason for withdrawals, and 
initial objections tended to die out after the practice had been in 
qperation for some time. _ 

Where the previous maintenance-of-membership award contained 
no check-off or a voluntary check-off, delinquencies in several cases 
were considerable. In one case the number of delinquencies (12,000) 
represented almost 2% times the total good-standing membership. 
The unions in most of these cases were experiencing great difficulty in 
collecting back dues from members who had become delinquent under 
the old agreement, although their current dues, under the new agree- 
ment, were automatically deducted by virtue of the Board’s directive 
order. In one plant, however, an agreement had been reached whereby 
the company agreed to check off back dues in small amounts. 


Activity in Connection With Escape Period 


In addition to the number and effect of resignations during the 
“escape period,” the Bureau sought information with respect to activi- 
ties by the union which would tend to hinder resignations, as well as to 
employer activities which would tend to encourage withdrawals, 
during the escape period. 

In no case did management representatives claim that the union had 
engaged in any unusual activity during the escape period, and in only 
two instances did the union charge that the company had provided 
some form of direct encouragement to resignations. In one case, the 
wion alleged that the company furnished mimeographed forms and 
advice to employees who came to the company’s office to resign. The 
company denied preparing resignation forms, but foremen had been 
instructed to advise men who wished to resign and direct them to the 
ofice. Although the number of resignations at this plant was the 
highest of all those reported in the plants visited, they accounted for 
less than 1.5 percent of the union membership. In the other case, the 
union claimed that various company employees (but not those on the 
supervisory level) canvassed the members on company premises during 
the escape period to encourage withdrawals. 

Several unions reported that they had conducted special membership 
drives, and had lowered or waived initiation fees or had cancelled back 
cad order to facilitate and encourage reinstatement of delinquent 
members. 


Attitudes and Opinion 


Without exception, management representatives supported the 
inclusion of an escape period at the beginning of each maintenance-of- 
membership agreement, as a matter of principle; namely, to permit 
their employees to exercise the ‘democratic right” of free choice. The 
unions, with but 2 exceptions, were opposed to a second (or, for that 
matter, any) escape period. In one of the exceptions, a very small 
Plant, 100 percent organized, the local union president stated that the 
escape period served as a test and proof of the union’s strength—in a 
sense, a ‘‘vote of confidence’—and he was willing to have an escape 
Period at any time. In the other case the union representative 
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expressed no opposition to the escape period, because no resignations 
had occurred during either of the escape periods. 

The objection to a second escape period most frequently voiced by 
the union officials was that it is, or could be, a threat to the union's 
security either through the organized opposition of a rival union or anjj. 
union pressure exerted by the company. Also, union representatives 
argued that a second escape period allowed a person to drop his mem. 
bership after he had taken advantage of the benefits gained by the 
union during both the old and new contracts. 

Among the reasons given for retention of membership, even though 
the individual might wish to withdraw, were the disapproval of other 
union members with whom’ the person worked (which might take the 
form of social ostracism), refusal of assistance on the work, and “up. 
explained” loss of tools. Some company representatives expressed the 
opinion that employees would rather pay monthly dues than submit to 
union pressure. A long local tradition of unionism, in the tewn in 
which the plant was situated, was another factor cited. 
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Wages in the Rayon Industry, May 1944! 


< 


Summary 


FACTORY workers on the first shift in the rayon industry had 
wraight-time average hourly earnings of 84.0 cents in May 1944. 
These earnings are based on data for 30,605 factory workers in 58 
representative occupations in 25 plants. Earnings varied from 59.1 
ents for women working as cleaners to $1.472 for men working as 
lad burners. The earnings of office workers varied from 49.6 cents 
mhour for office boys and girls to 83.1 cents for class A stenographers. 


Nature of the Industry 


Rayon is by far the most important of the synthetic textile fibers, 
fom the standpoint both of production and of number of workers 
employed. The survey that is summarized in the present article was 
limited to plants engaged principally in the manufacture of rayon 
filaments ? and rayon staple fiber,’ from cellulose or a cellulose base. 
The manufacture of nylon, the next most important synthetic textile 
fiber, is controlled by a single company. Synthetic textile fibers 
other than rayon and nylon are as yet comparatively unimportant 
commercially. 

Rayon is a synthetic fiber or yarn made by extruding a solution of 
modified cellulose through minute perforations into an acid bath or 
warm air, which causes the solution to coagulate. Cellulose, the basic 
mw material of rayon, is derived principally from wood pulp and 
wtton linters,‘ although straw, grass, bamboo, vegetable cells, etc., 
are other sources of cellulose. Wood pulp is much more extensively 
wed in the manufacture of rayon than are cotton linters, the ratio 
being approximately 3 to 1.° 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


Although European scientists predicted, nearly 300 years ago, that 
ilk filaments similar to those produced by silkworms would be pro- 
duced artificially, it was not until the middle of the 19th century that 
practical experiments were actually undertaken. Rayon did not 
become a commercial success until near the close of the 19th century. 

In the United States, the manufacture of rayon was first introduced 
it the turn of the century, but it was not a successful commercial 
enterprise until 1910. In that year a plant was established at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to produce a rayon-filament yarn by the viscose method. 
The industry developed rapidly during the first World War, owing 
largely to the heavy demand for textile fibers, and the United States 
assumed a leading role in world production of rayon. By 1923 this 
country was producing about a third of all rayon-filament yarn. The 
growth of the industry in this country during the last two decades 
_————— 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Willis C. Quant, under the supervision of 
Vietor 8. Baril. Additional detail will a »pear in the bulletin which will be published later on the find- 
igsof this survey. The results of an earlier survey of the industry appear in Bulletin No. 587: Wages and 

iL Labor in Rayon and Other Synthetic Yarn Manufacturing, 1932. 

e., threadlike fibers. 
‘Rayon tow, cut into short lengths. 


‘Short fibers obtained after the second ginning of cottonseed. 1141 
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has been phenomenal, indicating wide acceptance of this new synthetiy 
yarn by the textile industry. In 1943, rayon represented fully yj 
percent of all textile fibers consumed in the United States. 

Rayon was first produced in the form of filament yarn and wy 
used either by itself or in combination with other yarns to produce, 
wide variety of textile products. When used in combination with 
other yarns, rayon-filament yarns remained clearly distinguishable 
Rayon staple fiber was developed and extensively used in Germany 
as a substitute for cotton during the first World War. Unlike rayon. 
filament yarn, staple fiber is combined with other textile fibers t 
produce a mixed yarn, and in the process loses its identity. Pp 
duction of rayon staple fiber increased rapidly after the war, German 
accounting for over two-thirds of the world output in 1930. Th 
manufacture of rayon staple fiber was started on a small scale in the 
United States in the late twenties, but increased slowly until the 
middle thirties. Since then production of staple fiber has increased 
rapidly in this country. Despite this increase, however, rayon staple 
fiber produced in this country in 1942 accounted for only one-fourth 
of the domestic production. In that same year, slightly more tha 
half of all rayon produced abroad was staple fiber. 

Practically all rayon-filament yarn and staple fiber produced in the 
United States has been for domestic consumption. Despite the 
superior quality of American-made rayon, its exports have been 
limited, because of the lower prices in other rayon-producing countries, 
American-manufactured rayon finished products are preferred in 
foreign markets, even though the foreign-made rayon products may 
be had at lower prices. Imports of rayon-filament yarn dropped 
sharply after 1929, declining from somewhat more than a tenth of the 
total domestic consumption in that year to less than a tenth of 1 
percent of the total in 1939. Imports of staple fiber have also fallen 
off sharply in recent years. 

Since the beginning of the rayon industry in the United States, the 
most important consumers of its products have been manufacturers 
of hosiery, knit goods other than hosiery, and broad woven goods. At 
the start, the hosiery industry consumed the greatest amount of 
rayon, but was displaced in the early twenties by the knit-goods 
industry. During the past two decades, manufacturers of broad 
woven goods have accounted for from one-half to three-fourths of the 
rayon consumed. The present war has developed many new uses for 
rayon, principally in the manufacture of tires, parachutes, insulating 
materials, filters, linings, belts, and other materials needed in modem 
warfare. 

Much of the success of rayon in this country is undoubtedly due 
to the very sharp drop in the price of that product since the first 
World War, a drop made possible by technological improvements 
and mass-production techniques. In 1919, the average spot price 0 
rayon was $4.77 per pound. By 1924, rayon had dropped to $2.11 
per pound, and by 1930 it had dropped to $1.06 per pound. In 1941, 
the average spot price of rayon was 54 cents a pound. During the 
same period, the spot price of silk dropped from $9.64 to $2.94. Despite 
this decline, the price of silk was still {5% times as high as that of 
rayon in 1941. Between 1919 and 1941 the average spot price 
cotton dropped from 32.5 to 13.9 cents per pound and that of wool 
from $1.74 to $1.09. 
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AMERICAN RAYON INDUSTRY TODAY 


At the time of the present study, May 1944, there were 28 plants 
ed in the manufacture of rayon-filament yarn and rayon staple 
fer in the United States. These plants employed approximately 
000 workers in all departments and occupations. Since 1925, the 
fst year for which the Census of Manufactures reported separate 
for the rayon industry, the number of rayon plants has doubled 

wd the number of workers nearly trebled. 

There is a very marked concentration of production facilities in 
his industry. Four companies own and operate more than half of 
di the plants and employ slightly more than two-thirds of all the 
yorkers in the industry. 

The rayon plants are situated in 13 States in the eastern half of the 
[ited States, extending from Massachusetts in the North to Georgia 
inthe South and as far West as Ohio and Tennessee. The greatest 
eneentration of plants is in Virginia, where there are 6 rayon-pro- 
ducing establishments. Other concentrations are in Tennessee with 
{plants, and in Pennsylvania and Ohio with 3 plants each. 

Of the 28 plants, 12 have collective-bargaining agreements with the 
Textile Workers of America (a C. I. O. affiliate), 3 have agreements 
with the United Textile Workers (an A. F. of L. affiliate), and 3 
uditional plants have agreements with both of these unions. Five 
jlants have agreements with independent unions and 5 are unor- 
nized. Approximately three-fourths of all workers in the rayon 
industry are employed in union plants. 

Twenty of the 28 rayon-producing mills use the viscose process, 5 
we the acetate process, 2 use the cupra-ammonium process, and 1 uses 
both the viscose and acetate processes. Until 1934, rayon was also 
produced by the nitrocellulose inethod. This method is now extinct 
sfar as the production of rayon for commercial purposes is concerned. 
The viscose and cupra-ammonium processes accounted for about 
wo-thirds of all the rayon yarn produced in this country in 1943, the 
mmaining third being made by the acetate process. Figures are not 
available for the viscose and cupra-ammonium processes separately 
because of the limited number of plants using the latter process. 
Rayon staple fiber, which represented approximately one-fourth of 
il the rayon produced in the United States in 1943, is generally made 
by the viscose process, although a small amount is produced in mills 
wing the acetate method. 

In principle, the three rayon-production methods or processes in 
we in the United States today have much incommon. Each includes 
the conversion of wood pulp or cotton linters to a chemical solution 
(ellulose or cellulose base), the extrusion of the chemical through 
minute perforations, the coagulation of the liquid in an acid bath or 
warm air, and the finishing of the solid substance into filament 
yam or staple fiber. In actual practice, however, the mechanics of 
the operations are quite different, resulting in substantially different 
cecupational structures in the processing departments. These differ- 
tees are indicated in the description of each of the three processes in 
the following paragraphs. 

Viscose process.—This process involves the use of two basic cellulose 
mW materials, namely, wood pulp and cotton linters. As a rule, 
these two materials are mixed or blended according to established 
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formulas. The wood pulp is obtained primarily from spruce apd 
hemlock logs and is of a higher grade than that ordinarily used } 
paper mills. Cotton linters are the short fibers obtained after the 
second ginning of cottonseed. 

Under the viscose method, the raw materials are first converted 
into an alkali-cellulose by steeping them in a caustic solution. The 
alkali-cellulose is shredded, aged, and then mixed with carbon bigyl. 
phide to form a cellulose-xanthate solution. This solution is thep 
forced or extruded through the fine openings of the spinning cup, com. 
monly referred to as the ‘“‘spinneret,” into an acid bath which causes 
the extruded liquid to coagulate into a threadlike fiber or filament, 
This filament is then wound on a bobbin or spun in “cake”’ form ing 
pot or spinning box. 

The filament is then finished as a yarn by washing, skeining, drying, 
bleaching, re-drying, spooling, twisting, coning, inspecting, and pack- 
ing. Some of these operations may be eliminated or may take place 
in a sequence differing from that outlined. 

Extruded filaments which are to be finished as staple fiber ar 
handled somewhat differently from filament yarn. The spun fila 
ments are not wound onto bobbins or in pots, but are collected ip 
rope-like form, treated (washed, bleached, and dried) and then cut 
into pieces of desired length or, in certain plants, first cut into lengths 
and then treated. 

The viscose method includes three distinct systems of spinning, 
namely, the pot system, which is the most common; the spool system, 
which is the next most common; and, finally, the continuous system 
found in only two mills. In the pot spinning system, the filament 
passes over a wheel and into a pot, which spins at a high speed. A 
twist is imparted to the yarn as it enters the pot and the yarn is forced 
against the inside wall of the pot to form a cake. The spool system 
differs from the pot system in that the filament is wound direetly 
onto a spool or bobbin and no twist is imparted to the yarn; the twist 
ing is done later in a separate operation. Under the continuow 
system the filament is spun, washed, bleached, twisted, dried, and 
wound onto spools, in a single continuous operation. 

Acetate process.—This process is the most recent of the thre 
processes now in use and is steadily increasing in importance. For 
merly, cotton linters were used exclusively in this operation, but 
recent developments now also permit the use of wood pulp. 
acetate process differs from the viscose process in that the extruded 
spinning solution coagulates as it passes through a flow of warm ai, 
making it unnecessary to wash, bleach, or dry the filament after 
spinning. The viscose spinning solution, it will be recalled, coagulates 
in an acid bath, with the result that the filament must be w 
bleached, and dried before it can be finished. 

The initial step in the acetate method is the chemical preparation 
of the cellulose-acetate, which involves washing, extracting, 
drying into a flake form. This is followed by the dissolution of the 
flake cellulose acetate in pure acetone, and then by spinning. 1 
rayon yarn is next either twisted and packaged for fabric-making 
or cut to form staple fiber which is shipped to other mills to be made 
into spun rayon yarns by much the same method as is used in spinning 
cotton, wool, etc. 
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Cupra-ammonium process.—In this process, cotton linters are the 
jasic raw material used. After washing and bleaching, the cotton 
jnters are dissolved in a copper-oxide solution and filtered to produce 
the spinning solution. This solution is then forced through the 

inneret into an acid bath, which neutralizes the copper oxide and 

uces a continuous cellulose fiber which, in the case of yarn, is 

erally wound on reels, although some mills use the bobbin system, 
gmilar to that used in the viscose method. The yarn is then washed, 
dred, and prepared for packing either in skein form or on bobbins, 
cnes, etc. Some of the yarn may also be twisted, depending on the 
neds of the trade, but most of the cupra-ammonium yarn is sold 
utwisted. Rayon processed by the cupra-ammonium method may 
dso be finished as a staple fiber in the same manner as in the viscose 


$s. 
. The Labor Force 


The skill requirements in the rayon manufacturing industry are, on 
the whole, comparatively high. In the chemical-preparation depart- 
ment, great care must be taken at all times in order to msure the proper 
preparation of the — fluid. The timing of operations and the 
temperature control are all-important in this department. Equally 
aacting are the various operations in the spinning and finishing of 
rayon filaments. Manual dexterity and alertness are prime requisites 
in the textile department, where the yarn is twisted, wound, inspected, 
wrapped, and packed for shipment. 

Among the more highly skilled workers are the chemical-department 
workers, who prepare the spinning solution, the various maintenance 
qafts, powerhouse engineers, and generator-switchboard operaturs. 

Of the moderately skilled occupations, the more important, numer- 
ially, are the following: Spinners, who regulate the flow of the spin- 
ting solution through the spinneret, the coagulation of the solu- 
tion in an acid bath or in warm air, and the winding of the filament on 
bobbins or into cakes; doffers, who remove cakes and bobbins of 
filament from the spinning machine; operators of washers, wringers, 
and driers in the treating department; product inspectors and routine 
laboratory testers, who inspect and test the product at various stages 
of production; reelers, throwers, and winders, who prepare the yarn for 
shipment; and craftsmen’s helpers in the maintenance department. 

Among the least-skilled jobs in the industry are those of hand 
ttuckers, clean-up workers, and general laborers, accounting for a 
substantial number of workers. New workers with no particular 
experience in the rayon industry are generally placed in one of these 
uskilled occupations and advanced to the more skilled and respon- 
sible occupations as they become more experienced. 

Slightly more than three out of every five workers in rayon plants 
uemen. This rather high ratio is due to the nature of the industry, 
which, in the early stages of manufacture, involves working with 
chemicals. Somewhat more than four-fifths of all the women covered 
in the Bureau’s study were employed in the finishing department and 
vell over half were either throwers (twisters) or yarn winders. In 
plants using the viscose and cupra-ammonium processes, virtually all 
workers who were employed in the chemical preparation and spinning 

ents were men, but more than a third of the workers in the 
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treating department were women. In acetate plants, no women we 
found in the chemical-preparation department, but approximately 
percent of the workers in the spinning department were women. }) 
the latter department, women worked as doffers and jetmen. A gyh 
stantial number of women also worked as hand truckers, routig, 
laboratory testers, and cleaners. Men constituted virtually the enti 
force in the maintenance department as well as in the powerhouse, 

The workers are concentrated in comparatively few occupations 
Thus, four-fifths of the workers were in 18 of the 58 representatiye 
occupations for which figures are presented. One-fourth of th 
workers were eithcr throwers (twisters) or yarn winders, whi 
slightly over 15 percent were spinners, doffers, or topmen, and nearly 
10 percent were in the broad group of chemical-department worker. 
Of the 58 occupations, 18 had fewer than 100 workers and 5 fewe 
than 50 workers. 

Variations in occupational structure—The occupational structur 
varies considerably from plant to plant, owing to differences in process, 
product, and type of equipment. As was pointed out earlier, certaip 
occupations are peculiar to specific processes. For example, the 
occupations of washer operator, drier operator, and wringer operator 
found in the viscose and cupra-ammonium processes do not have 
counterparts in acetate plants, as acetate yarn is not treated. Sim. 
ilarly, plants producing staple fiber have fewer occupations than do 
yarn mills; for instance, staple-fiber plants do not have textile depart 
ments. Finally, variations in type of equipment exert a profound 
influence on the occupational structure as well as on the content of th 
jobs. Some mills are only partially mechanized and retain a numbe 
of hand operations, whereas other mills are highly mechanized, anda 
few even employ the continuous spinning process in which spw 
filaments are washed, bleached, twisted, dried, and wound onto spook 
in one continuous operation. 

Equally wide variations among plants are found in their method 
of work assignment. For example, in the chemical-preparation de 
partments of some plants workers are assigned to specific tasks; 
among these are the acetone recovery man, acid-correction maa, 
churn man, filter man, shredder operator, soda dialyzer, etc. In othe 
plants, the entire chemical-preparation department force works ass 
group, performing all of the duties incidental to the preparation of 
the spinning fluid. For that reason, it was necessary in this study # 
combine all chemical-department workers and to present a singl 
figure for the group as a whole. 

The plants also showed substantial variations in the duties of work- 
ers in certain occupations in the production departments, particularly 
in the spinning department. In 10 of the 20 viscose and cupra-al- 
monium plants, spinners did nothing but tend the spinning machines; 
in 8 plants they also doffed the machines. Similarly, in the acetate 
plants, some spinners tended the spinning machines only; other 
performed the work of both the spinner and the topman, and 
others combined the duties of spinner, topman, and doffer. Because 
of these variations, the wage data which appear later in this report 
are presented separately for production workers under each proces 
and for each significant occupational group. 
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Wages in Rayon Industry, May 1944 
nen We 
ately - Scope and Method of Survey 


nen. hf The figures presented in this report are based on data obtained 
A sub jom 25 of 28 rayon mills in operation at the time of the survey. Of 
routine # jhe 3 mills not represented in this study, 1 is a comparatively small 
he entire # New England mill and 2 are medium-size Southern mills. The 
house, mission of the two Southern plants from the survey does not appre- 
ipations. § «ably influence the general level of wages indicated by this survey. 
entative § |tis estimated that the general level indicated by the 25 plants actually 
of the sudied is approximately 1 cent higher than it would have been had 
3, While # ,i Southern rayon plants been studied. Owing to the small size of 
d nearly # the New England plant, its omission has but a negligible effect on the 
workers, i figures presented. 
5 fewer i Occupational wage-rate data and general plant information were 
gbtained from each of the 25 plants studied. Field representatives 
tructur § of the Bureau visited over half of the establishments and obtained 
process, f the desired information directly from pay rolls and other pertinent 
certain § meords. Data for the remaining plants were compiled by the firms 
dle, the # themselves, under the direction of representatives of the Bureau. 
perator § The data for these plants were carefully checked by Bureau repre- 
rt - satatives to insure the accuracy and representative character of the 
. Sim 
han Wage data were obtained for 58 selected key occupations, which 
depart § sebelieved to be fully representative of the different skill and earnings 
rofound § levels in the industry. These occupations account for approximately 
t of the f two-thirds of all plant workers in the 25 establishments studied. 
numbe # In order to insure as full comparability of occupational wage data 
l, anda ss possible among the plants, standard job descriptions were used. 
h ay Any significant deviations from the duties listed in these descriptions 





) spook # were reported in detail and were given careful consideration in classify- 
ing workers in the proper occupation. Full information on job con- 
nethod § tent made it possible to overcome, to a large extent, interplant varia- 
ion de § tions in duties of workers and to arrive at significant occupational 
tasks; f dassifications. In a number of cases, it was possible to refine further 
1 mal, § the data for certain occupations in which substantial interplant varia- 
n other F tions in job content were found. 
ss a88 The occupational wage data presented in this report for selected 
tion of f key occupations are straight-time average hourly earnings of first- 
udy to sft workers and, as such, reflect the basic wage structure of the 
single industry. Premium-overtime and shift-differential payments were 
excluded from these earnings. Incentive earnings, however, whether 
work: based on piecework or production bonuses, are included in the earn- 
cularly ngs. The averages were also adjusted to reflect payments for lunch 
ra-aill # periods. The earnings data relate to May 1944. 
shines; f= It should be pointed out that two types of occupational averages 
wetale f are presented in this report. The first are straight-time average 
oe hourly earnings, which were arrived at by weighting the individual 
ds rates of qualified workers in each occupation by the number of workers 
ecaus # receiving each rate. These figures reflect the rates actually received 
report # by first- or day-shift workers. The second set of occupational figures 
roces # represents the “going rates” of the various selected key occupations. 
or purposes of this survey, the “‘going rate’’ was defined as the rate 
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paid to a fully qualified worker who has served the required time jy 
an occupation. In union plants, this rate is also known as the 
“union rate” for the job. In plants having a rate range in occupa. 
tions, the going rate is the upper limit of that range, while in plants 
having a single rate, the going rate is the rate paid to all workers jp 
the occupation. In arriving at the average going rate for an occupa 
tion for the industry, the going rate for each occupation was weighted 
by the total number of workers in that occupation in each plant. 


Hourly Earnings 
FACTORS AFFECTING EARNINGS LEVEL OF WORKERS 


The level of earnings of workers in the rayon industry is determined 
not only by the basic rates of pay for the various occupations, but 
also by a number of other factors, such as entrance rates, provisions 
for automatic advancement, extra pay for overtime work and for 
work on late shifts, incentive methods of wage payment, and paid 
lunch periods. In addition, most workers in the rayon industry not 
only receive paid vacations, but also benefit from a number of othe 
plans, such as insurance plans financed wholly or in part by the 
companies, sick-benefit plans, and retirement plans. These variow 
factors are discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Entrance rates.—Entrance rates of adult male common labores 
varied from 47.5 cents in one plant to 78 cents in another plant 
(table 1). Thirteen of the 25 plants had entrance rates of 70 cents@ 
more an hour, while 4 plants had entrance rates below 55 cents a 
hour. Three of the 4 companies operating plants in both North and 
South paid somewhat lower entrance rates in their southern plants 
than in their northern plants. A fourth firm paid the same rate in 
both regions. 





TasLe 1.—Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers and Automatic Advancemat 
Provisions in the Rayon Industry, May 1944 











Number of plants ee | Provision for automatic increases 
Pps scksancumbesdtctaskecighitaes $0.78 | None. 
DS chide wengengehaedebenadecsiities 7 None. 
UNiiniihequnedatinhedanmpadirntteensiniia -75 | Increased to 85 cents after 6 weeks and to 95.5 coms 
after 4 months. 
1 plant 75 None. 
1 plant .745 | None. 
6 plants -73 | None. 
1 plant a None. 
1 plant .70 | Merit increases only. 
1 plant .645 | Increased by 10 percent of base rate, after 2 weeks. 
1 plant .633 | Merit increases only. 
1 plant j 


8 weeks, and to 70 cents after 12 weeks. 
Increased to 60 cents after 3 months and to 67 ca 
after 6 months. 
.55 | Increased by 5 cents after 6 weeks and by anothers 
cents after 12 weeks; merit increases thereafter. 
.55 | Increased to 60 cents after 12 weeks and to 65 cat 
after another 12 weeks. 


. 60 Do. 
.58 | Increased to 63 cents after 4 weeks, to 68 cents site 
55 





1 plant .53 | Increased to 56 cents after 2 months, to 60 centsale 
| 3 months, and to 63 cents after 6 months. 

1 plant . 505 | Increased to 55 cents after 2 months. 

1 plant . 495 | Increased to 54.5 cents after 3 months. 





4 
.475 | Increased to 51 cents after 13 weeks and to 2 aa# 
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Advancement beyond the common-labor entrance rate in most 
ts was on a merit rather than an automatic basis. In only 11 of 
he 25 plants reporting on advancement provisions did workers 
mecive automatic increases. These increases varied from a 3.0-cent 
hour increase after 2 months of service in one plant to two increases 
ating 14.5 cents an hour after 6 months of service in another 

t. Most of the plants having automatic-advancement provisions 
sso had substantially lower entrance rates than the plants which 
iad no automatic-advancement provisions beyond the entrance rate. 

Occupation rate range.-—Most rayon plants have rate ranges, rather 
than single rates, for certain jobs. Workers generally advance auto- 
matically within these ranges. The spread of the rate range and the 
nte of advance vary by occupation and also among plants. For 
aample, in Plant A, doffers start at 86 cents an hour, advance to 91 
ents after 6 months and to 96 cents after 12 months. In Plant B, 
ck drivers start at 74 cents an hour and, over a period of 48 weeks, 
receive three automatic advances to reach a going rate of 89 cents 
m hour. 

Overtime provisions.—Twenty-three of the 25 plants paid for overtime 

atthe rate of time and a half after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 
One plant paid day workers time and a half after 8 hours a day and 
#hours a week and paid late-shift workers time and a half after 6 hours 
aday and 36 hoursa week. Another plant paid time and a half after 40 
hours a week. 
- Most plants paid time and a half for work on recognized holidays and 
double time for work on the seventh consecutive day. In most cases, 
the holidays on which premium rates were paid were the six holidays 
specified in Executive Order No. 9240.5 Two plants paid premium 
nites for work on the following day when a holiday fell on Sunday. 

Incentive-wage plans.—A relatively small number of workers in the 
myon industry are paid on an incentive basis. Piece work, although 
found in 16 of the 25 plants studied, was almost invariably limited to 
the textile departments and generally applied to such operations as 
ning, winding, reeling, and, in a few plants, to inspecting, wrapping, 
and packing. 

Only four plants had production-bonus plans; in three of these, 
nost workers participated in a plan under which a bonus was paid for 
production above fixed standards, while in the fourth plant only a 
lew workers participated in such a plan. Two plants (one with 
piece work and one with production bonus) also reported so-called 
“make-up for outage” plans, under which workers in any processing 
group may elect to work short-handed and receive all or part of the 
potential earnings of absent workers. In one of these plants, the 
working members of the group were paid the full potential earnings of 
the absent members; in the other plant they received only two-thirds 
{such earnings, the remaining third being retained by the company. 

Shift differentials. —Because of the continuous nature of rayon manu- 
facturing operations, a high proportion of workers in this industry 
work on shifts, most of whom rotate from one shift to another. Vary- 
ing shift differentials were paid in 21 of the 25 plants studied. In a 
umber of plants, the differentials were averaged over all three shifts 





‘Christmas, New Year’s Day, Labor Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, and either Memorial 
Day or one other such holiday of greater local importance. 
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and workers on these shifts received the same rate of pay. Thus, gl 
workers on rotating shifts received a 10-percent differential above day 
rates in 11 plants and in 6 plants they were paid amounts varying from 
4 to 7 cents for men and from 2% to 5 cents for women. Workers oy 
oscillating day and evening shifts received amounts varying from 3 
percent in 7 plants to 10 percent in 2 other plants. In other plants, dif. 
ferentials were paid only to workers on the second and third shifts 
These differentials varied from 3 cents to 10 percent for second-shift 
workers and from 5 cents to 20 percent for third-shift workers, Jp 
arriving at straight-time average hourly earnings, differentials averaged 
over all three shifts were eliminated from the rates paid to workers on 
the first shift. Thus, if shift workers in a given occupation, whether or 
not on rotating shifts, received $1.10 per hour and this rate reflected 
a 10-percent shift differential, the rate was reduced by one-eleventh in 
order to eliminate this differential and the rate of $1.00 instead of $1.19 
was used. In plants paying a differential only to second- and third. 
shift workers, the rate for day-shift workers was used. 

Paid lunch periods.—Workers on rotating shifts were granted paid 
lunch periods in 23 of the 25 plants studied. The Junch period of day. 
shift workers or of most workers on oscillating day and evening shifts 
was not paid for. Of the 23 plants having paid lunch periods, 2 hada 
15-minute period, 5 had a 20-minute period, 1 a 25-minute period, 
14 a 30-minute period, and in 1 plant women had a 30-minute period 
and men a 20-minute period. Seven plants also paid workers for travel 
to and from the lunchroom, this time having been determined by com. 
pany and union representatives. In the earnings presented in this 
report, correction has been made for paid lunch periods. Thus, ifa 
worker with a rate of $1.00 an hour was paid for 8 hours on a shift but 
actually worked only 7%, the other half-hour representing a paid lunch 
period, the hourly rate of this worker was adjusted upward to $1.067 
(his average hourly earned rate for 7% hours of work at $8.00) and the 
rate of $1.067 was used. 

Paid vacations.—Paid vacations were granted to factory workers 
in all but one of the 25 plants studied. The length of the vacation 
period, the conditions under which granted, and the number of plants 
with each type of paid vacation are listed below: 


Provisions for paid vacations 


10 plants _ 1 week after 1 year of service and 2 weeks after 5 years od 
service. 

4 plants -_ _- 2 weeks after 1 year of service with satisfactory attendane 
record. 

4 plants __ . 1 week after 1 year of service. 

2 plants _ - _ 1 week after 1 year of service and 2 weeks after 2 years of servite. 

1 plant__..._... 1 week after 6 months of service. 

1 plant 1 week after 1 year of service; proportionate amount after3 
months of service. 

1 plant__._..__-_ 1 week for less than 5 years of service and 2 weeks after 5 year 
or more of service. 

1 plant---- 1 week for over 1 year but less than 5 years of service and? 


weeks for 5 years or more of service. 
i aiancciheaciid None (plan pending before regional War Labor Board), 
Workers generally received vacation pay for their scheduled hous 
of work at their regular rate of pay or, in some cases, at their s 
time average hourly earnings over a specified period of time. 
plants paid a percentage of the worker’s earnings for the previous yet. 
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Insurance and related plans.—Workers in the rayon industry also 
derive substantial benefits from insurance and related plans ° in effect 
ip) many plants. Perhaps the most common of these plans is the 
surance plan—either life or accident and health. Twenty of the 
plants have life-insurance plans, the cost of which is borne wholly 
gin part by the plants. Seven plants assumed the entire cost of the 
premiums after 6 months of service, one plant after 3 months of service, 
wd four other plants after 1 year of service. Group health and acci- 
dent plans paid for in part by the employees and in part by the firm 
yere found in 18 plants. ‘Twelve plants had pension and retirement 
plans which were largely maintained by the companies, 


EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


The straight-time average hourly earnings of factory workers in the 
rayon industry amounted to 84.0 cents an hour in May 1944 (table 2). 
These earnings are based on data for 58 representative occupations in 
hich two-thirds of the workers were employed. These occupations 
we believed to be representative of the skill and earnings levels found 
inthe industry as a whole. 

As a group, men earned an average of 91.8 cents an hour, or 20.5 
ents more than women. This difference is due largely to the fact 
that men were generally employed in the better-paid processing, 
maintenance, and service occupations, while women were very largely 
confined to the finishing or textile department, where the lowest 
wages were generally paid. Wherever both men and women were 
employed in the same occupation in any one plant and performed the 
same duties, they received, as a rule, the same rate of pay. There- 
fore, substantially different wage levels indicated for males and females 
within the same occupation (e. g. 91.5 cents for male doffers and 76.5 
cents for female doffers in acetate plants) typically reflect interplant 
variations in wages paid and not sex differentials within occupations 
in the same plant. 

Wide variations are found in the average hourly earnings of male 
workers, the range being from 69.1 cents for clean-up workers to 
$1.472 for lead burners. Within this range, there are definite con- 
centrations at certain wage intervals which reflect in general the 
respective levels of pay in the various departments. Skilled main- 
tenance men and engineers, firemen, and generator-switchboard 
operators in the powerhouse averaged $1.00 or more an hour, whereas 
virtually all workers in the chemical-preparation and spinning depart- 
ments had earnings within the 20-cent range from 85 cents to $1.05. 
Maintenance helpers and such miscellaneous occupations as stock 
derks, stockmen, truck drivers, and watchmen earned between 80 
and 90 cents an hour. Earnings below 80 cents an hour were reported 
fora majority of the textile occupations as well as for hand truckers, 
dean-up men, and general laborers. 

There was much less dispersion in the earnings of women than in 
those of men. The lowest earnings, 59.1 cents an hour, were for 
dean-up workers, and the highest, 84.3 cents, were for wringer opera- 
tors, Nine-tenths of these workers were in occupations averaging 
between 65 and 80 cents an hour. Throwers (twisters) and yarn 


——— 
"These: plans will be discussed in greater detail in a later report. 
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TaBLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings and Going Rates of First. 








Workers in Selected Key Occupations in the Rayon Industry, May 1944 











Occupational classification by 
process, department, and sex 


Total selected occupations...........-. 


Viscose process ' 


Chemical preparation—Male work- 
ers: 
Chemical department iat 
ETT 
Pulp handlers 
Spinning— Male workers: 
ith cicbedideceevtiacagedand 
SE 6d.6b6 dene docisioncnineotune 
Spinners - deone hn 
Spinners, including doffers__- 
Spinners, including doffers, con- 
tinuous process_. 
Washing, bleaching, and drying: 
Male workers: 
Cake wrappers...........-..-- 
Drier operators_............- 
Washer operators... ._.....- 
Wringer operators... _......-- 
Female workers: 
Cake wrappers.............-- 
Drier operators..............- 
Wringer operators_._.......-- 


Acetate process 
Ga preparation—Male work- 


“Chemical department 
Spinning: 

Male workers: 
Doffers_. 4 ESS Lae 
Jetmen.. 
Spinners, including topmen._ 
Spinners, including — 

and doffers._- 

Female workers: 
Doffers..... a EE 
See 


Viscose! and acetate processes 


Finishing: 

Male workers: 
Inspectors, or 
Packers - _ - 
Shippers. __-....-. es 
Shipping laborers. - 
Throwers naainagnin 
Weighers sch telinaeenhinsiadiaaitl 
Yarn winders--._.......-.- 

Female workers: 
Inspectors, product _____..--- 


St iitidindnbiednethaeneeige 


Pchdeks cddeaphbonusameins 


Throwers (twisters) ___-_- 

Yarn winders 

Yarn wrapp rs. 

Maintenance— Male workers: 

Blacksmiths. r bod 
Blacksmiths’ helpers- om 
Carpenters, class A... . 
Carpenters, class B_.._. i 
Carpenters’ helpers. - - 
Electricians, class A-- 
Electricians, class B_- 
Electricians’ ~ wae 
Humidity men. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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irst- {ute 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings and Going Rates of First-Shift 
Vorkers in Selected Key Occupations in the Rayon Industry, May 1944—Continued 
le 
: Hourly earnings | Going job rate 
— — : 
lant aver. , : : . | Plant aver- | Plant aver- 
tional classification by Pee | In- In- 
oe, department, and sex Num- —— dus- | age Num- ye dus- | age 
ber of | vork-| &Y wag ER of | vork-| TY | a‘ 
fin-| Mar plants | "ers |“age | Min- | Max- plants | “ers | ®Y€l-| Min-| Max- 
um imum | | age imum|imum| | imum imum 
te ii eee Reon oes SRS BUS SASS ae wind 
_-.u.. [hE Vigose 1 and acetate processes—Con. | | 
’ i -Male workers—Con. } 
ED ddcnsmooed ninichbouele 14) 97| $1. 472)$1. 090/$1. 750 14 97/$1. 478 | $1. 090/ $1. 750 
Es 24 270) 1. 143) 1.027] 1.400, 23] 269 1. 162) 1. 037| 1. 400 
} | REESE 15 87| .973| .834) 1.172 14 85 1. 000) - 870) 1. 198 
825 $1. 135 ee 12) 77| +.807| .729) .885 12 77| +.819) .750| . 885 
745, LOW maintenance, class A. 2B 455) 1.124) .975) 1.343 23| 4 455) 1.137) .975) 1.343 
“7 1 065 maintenance, class B. 21; 833) 1.012) .775) 1.280 20} 820) 1.025) .775) 1. 280 
helpers, maintenance. 22; 748) .807| .682) 1.096 21 744) + .847 - 750) 1.110 
943) 1.112 YY SRSPSIE IS 12 208) 1.118; .988) 1.291 12 208) 1.140) 1.088) 1.295 
641, Le class B. a 9 144) 1.006) . 864) 1. 285 8 142) 1.015) .875) 1. 285 
875, 0  Oilers.......------_- 20 191] .896| .689| 1.006} 19] 187] .907| -701| 1.015 
924] LO [Pipe fitters, class A 21} 278| 1.110] :976| 1.417, 21 1.122] :976| 1.417 
Pipe fitters, class B 16] 55] 1.083] :725| 1.280/ 15] _ 53) 1.087] :750| 1. 285 
» 1 @ Pipe fitters’ helpers. _ 20} 281] 822} :710) 1.000, 19] 228) 836) - 750) 1.015 
Water filterers.._...__- 19} 58] 1.017] :645] 1.196] 17] 54] 1.038] -821| 1.196 
Power—Male workers: ' 
wee eT AE 9 55| .713) . 544) 1.035 7 43 - 646) 550) 1.015 
787| 1.135 Engineers, stationary .._........- 20 86} 1.214) 1.040) 1.391 18 77| 1.209) 1.040) 1. 406 
787| 1.008 Firemen, stationary boiler_...._-_- 23 116} 1.038} .720) 1.223 21 106} 1.021 720) 1.223 
688! 980 Generator-switchboard operators. 13} 84] 1.154). 720) 1.347 13} 54) 1.155). 730) 1.347 
General: 
600) a Male workers: 
560) 118 Clean-up workers.._......... 23) 534 601] .548| 968) 21} 491) .707| . 602). 968 
am.) Laboratory testers, routine__- 10} 116] .852| .735| 997 6} 106} .927| . 884! 1.008 
Laborers, general... __..-- 25| 1,329] 1609) :548| :903) 24/1, 311]: 709) .552| . 955 
Stock clerks.......----------- 16] ' 90| :854) :750| 1.100| 15] 88] :865| 750) 1. 100 
MRdsocdassetiscannsse 13} 61} :880| :730| 1.015} 13| —61|_ 894). 730) 1.015 
Tool clerks------- uaa sae 12} 16.897] :780| .995| 12] 16] 906] 780) .995 
| Truck drivers____. aenedbanietcenal 19 118} .834| .636) 1.082 18 117} .851| .636) 1.173 
4 LO Truckers, hand----_.........- 20} 1,177| .733) . 857 . 954 18| 1.153) .787! .587| .904 
| Watchmen...........-.....-- | 21) 297] <842] S574! ‘97 9| " 78| :811| :616| .976 
Working leaders..............| 16} 430] 1.050) . 856) 1.242).....-}.....|.-2222)..-... esas 
» | @ Female workers: | 
850) -. Clean-up workers__..........-. 13} 201) .591) .514) .917 12} 183) .627| .559| .917 
960) 1.05 Laboratory testers, routine... 16, 204 | 796| | 507| 1.003} 10) 166| .850| 672) 1.008 
» Lie Truckers, hand.............-- 9) 536 :685| | 539]. 826) 8| 532) 702] .570| . 855 
| ! | 
1" rs ‘Includes data for viscose and cupra-ammonium plants combined in order not to disclose identity of 
| plants. 
| ‘Number of plants and/or workers insufficient to justify presentation of figures. 
| 
wnders, which together accounted for well over half of all the women, 
@, § @med 72.2 and 70.1 cents an hour, respectively. 
tw | The general range in plant occupational straight-time nourly 
‘ § amings is on the whole quite wide. Thus, of the 71 occupational 
is dassifications for which such figures are shown, 10 had a spread in 
plant earnings of less than 20 cents; for 37 the spread was between 20 
@ § id 40 cents; for 12, between 40 and 50 cents; and for 12, 50 cents or 
qe § Wore. In general, the differences between the minimum and maximum 
2 plant earnings were somewhat greater for maintenance and powerhouse 
so, @ § “Cupations than for processing occupations. It should be borne in 
oni mind, however, that these figures indicate the greatest possible 
m8 erence in interplant earnings, and that many of the plants actually 
as § PAY Wages within a more limited range. For example, the total 
mis read in plant averages for class A electricians was from 83.3 cents 
an 18 Mone plant to $1.55 in another. . Actually, for 22 of the 25 plants, 
un 1 po in earnings was less than 40 cents (between 95 cents and 
$1.35) and for 16 it was less than 15 cents (between $1.05 and $1.20). 
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On the basis of the data obtained from the 25 plants studied, ther 







appears to be no consistent regional pattern of variation in wage Ing 
The highest wages are not confined to plants in the Northern State aif 
neither are the lowest wages paid only in southern plants. Although 
some firms operating plants in both Northern and Southern State § 8% 
pay somewhat lower wages in their southern plants, others have the observ 
same basic wage structure in all their plants, regardless of location, uf the 
A comparison of earnings in occupations in which both time and In 60 
incentive methods of wage payment were found reveals somewhat § !! ¥# 
more dispersion in earnings as well as a slightly higher wage level for § % 2° 
incentive than for time workers. In 16 plants in which wome,§ &* % 
winders were paid on a piece-work basis, earnings varied from 56,9 § "7 
cents in one plant to 80.6 cents in another, while in 5 plants in which § ™@¢ ® 
winders worked on a time basis, earnings varied from 64.1 to 715 S. 


cents. Seven of the 16 plants paying on an incentive basis had ayer. 
ages which were higher than the highest average for plants paying - 
winders on a time basis. It should be remembered, however, that As i 
these differences in earnings of time and incentive workers may also bk § ™° | 


due in part to interplant variations in wage levels. tg 
GOING JOB RATES On the 
powerh 


In addition to straight-time average hourly earnings the going te 65. 
hourly rate is also shown in table 2 for most of the selected key occupa. § gg } 
tions. As previously pointed out, this rate, or the ‘‘union rate” asit 
is called in union plants, is the time rate paid to a fully qualified worke § #rad 
who has served the required time in a given occupation. It is gen 
erally the highest rate when more than one rate is paid within a 
occupation, and in rate ranges it is generally the upper limit of th The 
range. 

The going rate is to be distinguished from the straight-time average higher | 
hourly rate. The former is generally a single rate in a given plant, lite 
whereas the latter may be an average of several rates. In sud a 
cases the going rate will usually be higher than the weighted ay 
of the several rates within the range. No going rate is shown i041 
occupations in which workers are primarily paid on an incentive @ i sed 
salaried basis. For this reason, the going-rate figures presented » 0! 
table 2 are generally based on fewer plants and fewer workers than ar agely 
the straight-time average hourly earnings. These differences it adi ‘dh 
coverage should be kept in mind in comparing hourly earnings an om 
going rates. . 

The average going job rate in the rayon industry in May 1% lat " 
was 88.3 cents an hour. This compares with an average straight-tim y 
rate of 84.0 cents an hour for the same month. The 4.3-cent variant 
between the two rates is only an approximate measurement of ther 191 
difference, because of differences in the size of the groups covered ad a" 
The straight-time hourly rate is based on data for 30,605 worker, ial « 
whereas the average going rate is based on data for 23,290 workersi§ ji on 
occupations which are primarily on a time basis of wage paymellg 4 3 
The same is true for individual occupations, as in most cases the goilg _— 
job rate is based on data for fewer plants and fewer workers than 












average straight-time hourly rate. This is especially true of occuph § it over 
tions in the textile department in which incentive methods of paya fm, the re 
’ Partly 





often found. 
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In general, the differences between the average going rate and the 
werage straight-time rate were small. In 65 of the 73 occupational 
dwsifications for which these two figures are shown the variation was 
iss than 5 cents, and in 52 classifications less than 2.5 cents. These 
sservations lead to the conclusion that the pay of a large proportion 
the workers actualiy equaled or closely approached the going rate. 
jn 60 of the 73 cases, the average going rate was higher, and in only 
i, was it lower; in two cases there was no difference. The inclusion 
incentive earnings in the straight-time average hourly rate for a 
fw occupations undoubtedly reduced the difference between the 
wworates and may account for the fact that in a few cases the straight- 
time average hourly earnings were higher than the going rate of the 
job. Variations in coverage may also affect the results in some 
instances, particularly when the two figures are based on substantially 
diferent groups of plants and workers. 

As in the case of straight-time average hourly earnings, the total 
nnge in average plant going rates is rather wide. The difference 
tween the minimum and maximum going rates varied from less 
than 10 cents in three occupations to 75 cents in another occupation. 
(n the whole, the differences were much larger for niaintenance and 
powerhouse occupations than for most processing occupations. Of 
the 65 occupational classifications for which minimum and maximum 
ning job rates are presented in table 2, 56 had a spread in average 
plant going rates of more than 10 but less than 55 cents, and 37 had a 
gread in plant rates of more than 20 but less than 40 cents an hour. 


TREND IN EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


The general level of wages in the rayon industry was substantially 
ligher during the summer of 1944 than in January 1941. According 
io data compiled by the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Division 
fom reports submitted monthly.by cooperating firms in the industry, 
goss average hourly earnings (including premium payments for 
wertime and shift differentials) increased from 69.9 cents in January 
i941 to 90.2 cents in July 1944, an advance of 29 percent (see table 3). 
Most of the increase occurred prior to June 1943 and was due very 
lagely to a number of general wage increases granted by most plants 
in the industry. Automatic increases in a number of plants and 
individual merit increases in other plants also account for part of the 
irease in earnings. Premium payments for overtime have also had 
sme influence on the general level of gross hourly earnings, partic- 
warly during 1943 and 1944, as the average time worked increased 

‘approximately 3 hours during that period. 

Straight-time earnings increased by 26 percent between January 
141 and April 1944—from 68.4 to 86.2 cents. These earnings do not 
indude premium payments for overtime, but do include shift-differ- 
tatial earnings. ‘The actual increase in straight-time earnings of first- 

t workers would be somewhat lower.‘ 

Gross weekly earnings, which rose from $27.40 in Jenuary 1941 to 
$9.45 in May 1943, primarily reflected changes in gross hourly earn- 
'The over-all straight-time average hourly earnings based on data for workers in the selected key jobs 

are remarkably consistent with the adjusted average based on the monthly reports from cooperating 
as, the respective figures being 84.0 and 85.9. The slightly higher average based on the monthly reports 
Sdae Partly to the fact that this figure includes shift-differential payments, whereas the average based 


(@ the current survey excludes shift-differential earnings. Differences in plant coverage may also account 
ftsome of the difference. 
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ings, although the lengthening of the workweek also resulted in higher 
weekly earnings. Throughout 1941 and most of 1942, weekly hours 
remained practically unchanged, averaging slightly less than 40 pe 
week. Weekly hours increased slowly in 1943 and 1944, reaching § for 1,3 
































high of 43.4 in May of the latter year. gecups 
Most 
TaBLe 3.—Weekly Hours and Hourly and Weekly Earnings of Workers in Manufacture § reason 
of Rayon and Allied Products, by Months, January 1941 to July 1944! The 
, — J cents 
Average Average hourly earnings Average table 
Year and month | weekly weekly 
| hours | yneajusted?| Adjusted | earnings ff the wc 
hah badadhshedscasiiniiaiasiicuialiiame more a 
1941: Cents Cents which | 
January......-. nibiieueitaiianions , 39. 2 69.9 68.4 27.40 Indi 
February - - - - - Ea RS ee 38.4 70.2 68.9 ba - 
March nn _ a =e a: TB earnin; 
April 39.0 70. ¥ 7 
ey 39.5 71.2 69.6 an (from 
June 39.3 72.2 70.6 Bs and gi 
July , sitinnesnwestivasceceseneses 39.8 72.9 71.1 20.06 : 
August Ye PR eB ee = 3 72.8 Lag Rw cents 
ID 1 <tpecdunnemmemidedbekdndae . 9. 2 74.6 73.0 be 
ee fa SOE adeoa de 39.4 77.3 75.6 0.8 spread 
November paws GousspnoacgSescosesse 39.4 77.5 75.8 0.9 tween 
Ea wncenncceseesuace eakbenedeaced 39.1 79.7 78.0 31.8 . ] 
1942: sighth 
January 39.6 80.0 78.2 3.7 
February 39.3 81.2 79.4 3% 
March 39.6 81.2 79.3 32.15 TABLE : 
April 39.5 81.2 79.3 32.6 
May 39. 8 80.3 78.3 22 
June 39.7 80.8 78.9 2.0 — 
July 39.1 82.4 80.7 3220 
August 39.7 82.7 80.7 32.85 
September 39.5 84.5 82.6 B28 
October -.-.-- wantin oa ets 39.5 83.4 81.5 32.6 
November. - ._--- ieoniemitiaia 39.4 82.9 81.1 3268 
December-...-..- ee eee 40.7 84.0 81.3 “uB 
1943: 
January 40.5 $4.6 82.0 “ur 
February 40.9 84.5 81.6 “us 
—- Be i 41.3 4.8 = = Ageountir 
REacspbes~6-0 oe Sonberetlécasegneengaces 41.4 86.3 . Clerk-t 
May ebedacsve a! sedbdagsewiddace 42.4 86.6 82.5 44 Seon & 
. Sea 41.4 90.1 86.6 37.2 TE Office boy 
July Ae 42.7 88.0 83.7 37. Order cler 
August_..---- 42.5 88.3 $4.1 37.2 Pay-roll c 
September 42.2 90.5 86.4 38.15 Stenograp 
October 42.2 88.2 84.2 5.2 rene 
SE didkinthae: odkkedt deboadetdbaned 42.7 88.4 84.1 3% bos 
site shinsipetiehhdawen tiainetediii 41.8 88.6 84.9 0. Typists... 
1944: 
EE ee eee ee ee 42.2 89. 4 85.4 37.8 —_— 
February - ------- Ri 258 89 OSS BOS 42.5 89.4 85.1 Ba 
Marcb - .. otpkodaseqesmterentabeweosses 42.8 90.0 85.5 ce] 
April — as cidoobtmde 42.6 90.5 86.2 ES 
May PRES TYEE PP ECT OS? 300 43.4 90.9 85.9 30.45 
0 ES SE eee 43.2 90.5 85.6 32.2 
July ERAS RS HOES RETR ES EAS 43.0 90.2 85.5 BN 














1 Compiled by the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics from employment, man-hour, and pay 
roll totals submitted monthly by cooperating firms. 

? Gross earnings including both premium-overtime and shift-differential earnings. 
3 Net earnings excluding premium-overtime earnings but including shift-differential earnings. 
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Earnings of Office Workers 


During the course of the survey, wage data were collected also 
fr 1,307 office workers in 10 selected key occupations. All of these 
weupations are below the top executive and administrative levels. 
Most of the workers in these occupations are women, and for that 
rason it is not feasible to show separate figures by sex. 

The average hourly earnings of office workers varied from 49.6 
ents for office boys or girls to 83.1 cents for class A stenographers, 
(table 4). Despite this wide range, nearly a half (48.6 percent) of 
the workers studied were in three occupations averaging 80 cents or 
more an hour, and nearly another fifth were in three other occupations 
hich averaged between 70 and 80 cents an hour. 

Individual plant averages indicate wide interplant variations in 
earnings. Accounting clerks show the greatest spread in earnings 
(rom 59.0 cents in one plant to $1.051 in another) and office boys 
and girls show the least spread (from 40.7 cents in one plant to 60.0 
ents in another). For 3 of the 10 selected occupations, the total 
gread in plant average hourly earnings was over 40 cents; for 3, be- 
tween 30 and 40 cents; for 3, between 20 and 30 cents; and for 1, 
dightly less than 20 cents. 


Taste 4.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of. Workers in Selected Key Office 
Occupations, May 1944 





Hourly earnings 


























} 
| 
: Number of | Number of | v 
Occupation | plants workers Sedutry | Plant average 
| average | 
Maximum 
Accounting clerks. ._...............--..--- | 17 345 | $0. 816 $0. 590 $1. 051 
pare AaB eR | 3 S| 2 “608 “i 
SESS ee ee eee ee 21 ° ° . 832 
ERT LITT Tt | 15 53 . 496 . 407 . 600 
de lil ell RES A ot igs | 9 50 . 708 . 572 . 907 
PS stallbeinds 13 157 .719 . 591 . 923 
Ragrepber, clas B_ icalininsgtiiaecen tie 14 Fd - = 1. 093 
phers, class = 19 1 . 67: e . 804 
sitar operators... 14 | 40 .723 . 575 . 978 
Oo en a aE | 14 | 101 . 623 . 481 . 873 











Employment Conditions 
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Current Developments in Manpower Requirements 


and Labor Supply ' 


Summary 


APPRAISAL of current manpower needs in the munitions industries 
and of the personnel demands of the armed forces indicates that 
there is no general manpower shortage but there are urgent needs 
for workers in certain types of war production. 

The decline in employment in the munitions industries of approx 
mately 10 percent between the peak in November 1943 and September 
1944 was due largely to downward revisions in many programs and 
increased output per worker in many industries; there is no indication 
that any appreciable part of this decline was due to voluntary shifts 
to nonwar work. The critical production shortages from now until 
the end of the war in Europe will be due in most cases to rapidly 
increased demands for certain products. 

The total labor force, including the armed forces, expanded in the 
12 months ending in September 1944 by half a million more than the 
normally expected increase. During every month of 1944 the number 
of women in nonagricultural activities was greater than that in the 
same month of 1943. 

The armed forces, according to present plans, will cause a net 
withdrawal of 400,000 persons from civilian activities during thet 
month period between November 1944 and March 1945. The 
withdrawals should have no appreciable effect on the labor force now 
employed in war activities. 


Recent Changes in Munitions Production and Employment 


November 1943 marked the peak of both output and employment 
in the munitions industries. Thereafter, production declined about 
5 percent, from an annual rate of 66.7 billion dollars in November to 
63.6 billion dollars in September. During the same period employ- 
ment dropped by 10 percent, from 10.4 million to 9.3 million workers. 
This decrease in production followed largely the downward revisions 
in many of the major programs. The more than proportionate de 
crease in employment was due primarily to the increased output per 
worker as a result of improved utilization of labor and growing & 
perience in munitions production. In some specific segments of mutt 
tions production, manpower problems continue to be serious. With 
the exception of foundries, many of the production bottlenecks have 

1 This is the sixth of a series of periodic statements on manpower requirements and labor supply published 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor and the Reports 


Analysis Service of the War Manpower Commission. The present figures were released oa November ll, 
1944. 
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arisen not because of labor shortages but because of schedules that 
were accelerated at an extremely rapid rate as, for example, in heavy 
field artillery and ammunition. Some of the so-called labor bottle- 
necks were actually caused by frequent changes in design, such as 
air-borne radar, which made it impossible for such programs to reach 
scheduled production levels. 

Although total output in the munitions industries since November 
1943 has declined 5 percent, there have béen significant differences 
in the trend of both production and employment in certain compo- 
nents of the munitions industries. One of the most impressive devel- 
opments is that which has occurred in the aircraft industry where 
the combined effects of sharp increases in output per worker and 
reductions in program have resulted in significant declines in employ- 
ment. After November 1943, employment decreased continuously, 
so that by the end of September 1944 it was lowered by more than 
300,000, or approximately 15 percent. Production, on the other 
hand, continued upward until March 1944 and then started to decline 
as a result of program cuts. However, in September 1944, output 
in these industries was still 5 percent above the November 1943 level. 
In the shipbuilding industry employment in September 1944 was 
under that of November 1943 by about 200,000, or approximately 
ll percent. The decrease in production in this industry between 
these 2 months was 12 percent. In line with program reductions, 
production of small-arms ammunition in September 1944 was almost 
two-thirds less than that of November 1943. 

As the result of combat experience, major upward revisions were 
made in the programs for a number of items. For example, after a 
decrease in production of heavy artillery in the early part of 1944, 
production was pushed up in the latter half of the year. The pro- 
duction of large-size ammunition and aerial bombs, reflecting the 
increased use of such ammunition in combat, was over one-fourth 
greater in September 1944 than in November 1943. 


Labor Requirements in the Munitions Industries 


Official production schedules, based on the continuation of the war 
in Europe, call for continuing sharp decreases in aircraft employment, 
small rises in communication and electronic equipment, and large 
rises in artillery ammunition, aerial bombs, new model tanks, and 
heavy trucks. Employment in shipbuilding in March 1945 is sched- 
uled to be at current levels. 

If these schedules are maintained, and if they are met, there will be 
no net change in munitions employment before March 1945, Attain- 
ment of many of the scheduled goals in the critical items may well be 
considered problematical in view of shortages of facilities and needed 
components for new products which ars wanted in large volume. 
Numerous technical difficulties also stand in the way of sharp increases 
in the production of specific items needed. These problems are now 
hampering the production of such iteras as heavy artillery, artillery 
ammunition, aerial bombs, and air-borne radar. Therefore, althoug 
the present downward trend in total munitions employment may 
continue, the basic reason will not be a general manpower shortage. 
Nevertheless, shortages of workers for certain types of production will 
continue to present a problem. 

618627444 
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Labor-Force Changes, September 1943—September 1944 


Except for seasonal changes, the total labor force (including the 
armed forces) continued to increase from the high level reached jp 
1943. The increase of 1.1 million workers from September 1943 to 
September 1944 (see table) was about double the “normal’’ increment 
in the labor force that could have been expected during this period, 
Although the total labor force increased, the civilian labor force 
showed a net loss of 900,000 workers from September 1943. The ad- 
dition of 1.1 million workers to the total labor force was not sufficient 
to offset an increase of 2 million in the net strength of the armed 
forces, from 9.8 million to 11.8 million. 

The September 1944 level of 800,000 persons reported as unem- 
employed equaled the low point reached in April 1944. This repre. 
sented a decline of 200,000 from September 1943. 

Employment in September 1944 in nonagricultural activities showed 
a net decline of 300,000 persons from September 1943. Employment 
of men in these activities was 800,000 under that of September 1943, 
but there was an increase of 500,000 women in such employment, 
Agricultural employment declined by 400,000 in this period. 

It is significant to note that every month during 1944 the numberof 
women in nonagricultural activities was greater than that of the same 
month in 1943. It is apparent that the number of women entering the 
labor force has been sufficiently large to more than offset the with. 
drawals of women from the labor market. 

For certain components of nonagricultural activities, significant 
changes in employment were shown between September 1943 and 
September 1944. The decrease in munitions employment amounted 
to 900,000 during this period (1.1 million between November 1943 and 
September 1944). Other manufacturing activities decreased by 
400,000. Similarly, there was a 400,000 drop in construction employ- 
ment. These declines were partially offset by an increase of 500,000 
in trade and service; the greater part of this rise, was in service 
activities. 

The data are not sufficiently refined to permit a clear indication as 
to the movement of workers leaving the munitions industries. Itis 
clear, however, that the reduction in munitions employment was not 
the result of a mass exodus from the labor force. Large numbers of 
those who left munitions industries employment went into the military 
services. In view of the large differences in weekly earnings between 
the munitions industries and those which gained in employment, itis 
questionable whether any large numbers of workers left the munitions 
industries for such employment voluntarily. 


The Armed Forces, September 1944—March 1945 


The effect of military needs, September 1944 to March 1945, will be 
mostly that of a continued drain of young men from civilian employ- 
ment and schools. On September 1, 1944, the armed forces ind 
11.8 million persons. Present plans call for an additional 700,00 
persons to be withdrawn from civilian life in the next 6 months até 
monthly rate of approximately 115,000. The Army, which appeas 
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to have reached peak strength, plans to utilize its new additions as 
replacements for anticipated battle casualties and attrition. The 
Navy, in addition to needs for replacements, will recruit personnel to 
bring its net strength up to a goal of 4 million by July 1, 1945. 

It is estimated that 50,000 veterans will continue to return to the 
labor force each month until VE-day and will constitute a partial 
offset to the new recruits into the armed forces. Thus, the net with- 
drawals from civilian activities during the next 6 months into the 
armed forces will not be more than 400,000 persons. 

As the Army and Navy approached their goals and sufficient 
strength was built up for the invasions, sharp curtailments took 
place in the numbers of those who went into the armed forces. The 
rate of withdrawals in the latter part of 1943 and the early months 
of 1944 was over twice the present monthly rate of 115,000. 

Armed force withdrawals between September 1944 and March 1945 
should have no appreciable effect on the labor force employed in war 
activities. About 60 percent of the new recruits, or over 400,000 
men, to meet the stated requirements will come from enlistments or 
inductions of those 17-18 years old. An additional 50,000 will be 
female enlistments. The remaining 250,000 are available from among 
Selective Service registrants 18-26 years of age now classified in 1—A. 
On the basis of these military requirements, there appears to be no 
need for the induction of any substantial number of males over 26 
years of age or the reclassification of those presently deferred because 
of essentiality in industry. 


Growth and Distribution of the Labor Force, September 1940-—September 1944 3 
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Classification 

Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 

ber 1940 | ber 1941 | ber 1942 | ber 1943 ber 1944 

Total labor force, including armed forces...........-- 54.9 57.0| 59.0 63.7 64.8 
ORD Ee DE) £ POE MERE SE TS 41.3 42.7 | 43.5 45.4 46.2 
| SES ETS SS eR wee 13.6 14.3 15.5 18.3 18.6 
els I was 2.0 4.6 | 9.8 11.8 
a —_ - ‘99 ES re 54.4 55.0 54.4 | 53.9 53.0 
EES ES eee ee see 2 4.2 1.5 10 8 
RE di desiithakintehncanecaspniitieeneeilile | 48.2 50.8 52.9 52.9 52.2 
Titec detnteighinp euctacssiectcipininegiabeiaventd 10.3 9.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 
CS EEE 37.9 41.5 44.0 43.9 43.6 
Munitions industries ?______............-. 4.4 6.1 8.4 10.2 9.3 

Other manufacturing *__________.._...... 6.9 7.9 7.8 7.4 7.0 

Federal war agencies. _......_........... wt 3 1.1 1.6 1.6 

Gener povermmnent ©... 5... | 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities. ____- 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.8 
En mnennonren—n—~- peered 2.0 2.6 2.3 1.1 et 
GE yO I SOLS Sass .9 1.0 1.0 9 8 
CS REE ae | 11.4 12.0 11.5 11.0 11.5 

___ > aaa ad Nk | 5.1 42 44 4.2 5.0 











‘Sources: Data for civilian labor force, unemployment, and agricultural and nonagricultural employment 
efrom Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; data for components of nonagricultural 
yment, from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

’ ides all metal-using industries, rubber industries, and selected chemical industries and Government 

manufacturing arsenals and navy yards. 

Includes tobacco, paper and allied products, printing, publishing, lumber, furniture, finished lumber 
, Stone, clay and glass industries, food, textiles, apparel, leather, and parts of chemicals and miscel 
Manufacturing. 

. State and local government; Federal Government (except war agencies, navy yards and man 

Wacturing arsenals). 

‘Includes self-employed, proprietors, domestic servants, and adjustment for statistical differences between 

of Labor Statistics and Census series. 
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Measures Relating to Labor in Italy’ 


AFTER the Allied penetration of Italy, conditions affecting the 
workers were placed under the supervision of the Allied Military 
Government, the Allied Control Commission, and the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labor of the newly created Italian Govern- 
ment. A Directorate of Labor was established to organize and 
develop a labor program. Through the cooperation of these agencies, 
by September 1944, collective agreements and labor and wage laws 
and regulations had been reestablished and enforced. The labor 
policy of the Italian Government, in areas under its control, is under 
the supervision of the Allied Control Commission. Labor reforms, 
instituted by the Allied Control Commission and the Italian Gover- 
ment, are being carried out on the basis of military orders in Com- 
mission-controlled territory and by agreement of the Italian Govern- 
ment in Italian-controlled territory. 

Fascist control over labor and Fascist labor syndicates have been 
abolished, and the rights of the workers to organize, hold meetings, 
and select representatives for collective bargaining have been estab- 
lished. Labor disputes are settled by arbitration or conciliation 
without the use of compulsion. Regional and Provincial offices have 
been created, to provide placement service and to serve as field offices 
for the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor in industrial 
relations, collection of statistics, and performance of other adminis- 
trative functions. Fascist officials in charge of the social-security 
agencies have been removed from office, and the agencies themselves, 
with their functions and procedures revised, have been coordinated 
with the labor offices. The social-security system is operating, but 
the Italian Government has appointed a committee to reform it. 

An attempt has been made to curb inflation and raise wages in 
order to balance the workingman’s budget. Supplementary rations 
of food have been provided for laborers on heavy work. 

A general Confederation of Italian Labor has been organized in 
Rome by three political parties under which unions and federations 
had previously been formed. A few new and independent unions 
have been organized, but in other cases the members of the dissolved 
Fascist syndicates have merely elected new leaders and changed the 
names of the organizations, which now function as unions. Another 
important labor confederation is the so-called Party for Action. All 
of these groups have been invited to join the General Confederation 
of Italian Labor. 


German-Controlled Northern Italy 


The part of Italy still controlled by the German Nazis is known as 
the Italien Social Republic. Governmental labor functions are under 
the Ministry for Corporative Economy, under which the National 
Commissariat for Labor functions. Industry has been nationalized. 
Publishing firms and newspapers were the first to come under such 
control. A legislative decree of February 12, 1944, which nation 
alized industry, went into effect on June 30, 1944. The Minister 
of Corporative Economy was given the responsibility of administer 


1 Data are from advance release of Office of War Information (NB-2838) for Friday afternoon papers 
October 27, 1944; Der Biind (Bern, Switzerland), June 5, 1944. 
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ing the decree, but reports indicate that some difficulty was en- 
countered in carrying out its provisions. 

In order to relieve the food situation, Mussolini on June 2 sent the 
heads of the Provinces a telegram containing a number of instruc- 
tions, the most important of which were as follows: The representa- 
tives of the workers and employees, together with the local Provincial 
authorities, were to deal with the food supply in all the Provinces; 
employers were to open communal kitchens in the various cities, with 
uniform prices for meals; all workers were to be entitled to buy the 
most necessary foodstuffs at special canteens inside the factories or 
workplaces; restaurants in hotels were in future te serve low-priced 
“standard meals,” and penalties were authorized for violations of 
this provision; in all Provinces, workers were to form cooperatives to 
supply their families with foodstuffs. These instructions were 
followed by further measures to take care of specific food shortages 
and excessive prices in various industrial centers. 

In the early part of September 1944 the Commissariat for Labor 
worked out the first wage regulations for metallurgical engineering, 
cotton, silk, chemical, and building industries. Under these regula- 
tions, wages for unskilled workers are placed on an hourly basis, and 
the principle of the guaranteed wage is confirmed in relation to the 
wage rates of the various categories. As soon as wage regulations 
for all vocations have been prepared, the remainder of the labor 
agreements will be subject to examination, especially as to holidays, 
dismissal, and indemnities. 


POPOOR 


Industrial Employment in Mexico, 1943' 
INDUSTRIAL employment in Mexico increased 28 percent in 1943, 


| the number of workers employed in 129 industries rising from 406,986 


on December 31, 1942, to 520,712 on the same date of 1943. The 
number of enterprises increased from 8,497 to 15,191, or by 78.8 per- 
cent, during the year. 

The accompanying table shows, for the 23 industries employing 
more than 5,000 persons each at the close of 1943, the number of 
enterprises, the total number of workers, and distribution by sex (with 
comparable figures for 1942, except for distribution by sex). 

In 1943, by far the largest number of enterprises were found in the 
grain-milling and bakery industries, but these were small establish- 
ments, with an average labor force per plant of only 2.6 and 6.5 persons 
respectively, as compared with 34.3 persons for all 129 industries 
covered and 37.1 persons for the 23 industries having the largest total 
employment. Railways, metal mines, cotton fabric and yarn manu- 
facture, sisal-hemp processing, and the manufacture of sugar, alcohol, 
ete, together accounted for 245,333 workers, or 47.1 percent of all 
employees in the 129 industries. Moreover, the 1,059 enterprises in 
these 5 industries employed an average of 231.7 persons each. 


———————— 
‘Data are from special report No. 5 from W. K. Ailshie, second secretary, United States Embassy at 
Mexico City, September 15, 1944, 
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Of the larger industries, building construction showed the greatest 
increase in employment from 1942 to 1943—from 381 to 5,266, or 
1,282 percent; highways and paving an increase from 1,430 to 10 356, 
or 624 percent; forestry products an increase from 6,700 to 14,636, or 
118 percent; and bakeries and pastry an increase from 4,147 to 8 420, 
or 103 percent; chemicals, an increase of 57 percent; and printing 
bookbinding, and related industries, also 57 percent. The greatest 
increase in the smaller industries not separately shown in the table 
occurred in truck and autobus transportation, in which employment 
rose from 239 in 1942 to 2,391 in 1943, or 900 percent; other industries 
in this group showing considerable increases were carpentry (91 per. 
cent) and fishing (73 percent). 


Employment in Mexican Industrial Enterprises, as of December 31, 1943 









































pone hy Employment 
Industrial groups | 1943 
1942 1943 1942 | 

Total | Men | Women 
All groups. ..... $5<46éncuseebeesomaneccen 8, 497 15,191 | 406,986 | 520, 712 | } Bae 350 50, 2 
Bakeries and pastry -- - - 383 | 1,300] 4,147] 8,420| 7,487 | 933 

Bananas (cultivation, exploitation ‘and process- | 
ing)... Lictgudesaticstaacta et: eects 2|.........| 15,119 | 15,103 | 7 
Building construction........._.- inanalotin 3 | 10 381 | 5,266) 5,255) ll 
Chemicals . anhincukasakhadwageeiecnmie 105 204; 3,575 | 5,600) 3,195) 245 
Clothing manufacture. -____.---_.__- vee 369 508 | 7,345 8,884 | 2,752) G12 
Construction materials | 146 266 | 5,373 | 6,540/ 6,440 | 10 
Cotton fabrics and yarns adh ae satintenl 295 360 52, 630 54,794 | 50,224) 45” 
Electrical energy er runeeeds ineetssenens | 291 397 10, 076 10,130 | 9,681 | Hy 
Footwear - 4 pamaatindions oak 172 351 3, 355 5,317 | 4,460 &57 
Forestry products_ St RSS FSS Ss PCIE CO } 84 163 6,700 | 14,636 | 13,701 935 
Grain mills. jeaiidinaaiiaalniatalaaiimliadiiactmtaa | 3,243] 5,312 9, 260 13, 653 8,711; 498 
Highways and | paving aagunetotnesnnesates | 5 | 12 1, 430 10,356 | 10,342 MM 
eS aS ee ; 104 219 | 44,827 | 58,162 | 57,848 314 
ai. catiestennnbosaseeeesetudes 442 752 9, 820 12, 620 11, 813 wa 
Millinery. __- piibpbdetisiea teen taal 128 | 148} 4,644/ 5,087| 1,64) 3,44 
Passsheuss and derivatives.............----.---- | 1 | 1 16,999 | 16,999 16, 826 1% 
Printing, binding, and related industries... _-_- 205 354 3, 724 5,865 |. 5,134 731 
LT TT 8S A EE TSS NS . 21 24 58, 164 58, 77 58, 010 | 700 
Sisal hemp processing. nquell icra onl 202 199 | 44,986 | 44,815 44, 156 | 659 
8 a i ARR RI | 10 | 41 | 4,034| 5,910, 5,862) 
Sugar, alcohol, ae eye aap 157 257 25, 006 28, 792 28, 424 | 8 

Te lephone, telegraph, and radio 0 brosacasting | 
eae ‘i 5 | 59 60 5, 396 4,426 970 
Wool fabrics and yarns } 99 | 109 | 8,779 8,317 | 7,035 | 1,282 
dud adnbbanctiidiiibcnunhientidedddiaaents 2, 032 4,143 | 81,671 | 111,264 91,819 19, 45 





Industries employing a greater number of women than men were 
clothing manufacture and millinery. In these, women constituted 
69.0 and 67.6 percent, respectively, of the. total. 
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Employment Conditions 
Unemployment in Spain, February 1944’ 


THE Spanish Interministerial Board for Unemployment-Relief Works 
(Junta Interministerial de Obras para Mitigar el Paro) reported as of 
February 1944 that 211,140 persons were registered as unemployed. 
(The total population of Spain is estimated at about 26,000,000.) 
Although this figure indicated an increase in unemployment of 3.4 
percent over that recorded in January, by the end of March the same 
reports showed only 194,000 unemployed. The registered unemployed 
reported at the end of 1940 totaled slightly over 511,000, and at the 
end of 1941 approximately 405,000. No information is available 
regarding the interpretation in Spain of the terms “unemployment” 
and “unemployed’”—whether they refer strictly to persons without 
jobs, or whether they include those both employed and unemployed 
who register for jobs at the employment exchanges. 

A system of employment exchanges, which provided for the regis- 
tering of all applications for work in the mayoralty offices of the various 
municipal councils, was inaugurated by a Jaw of November 27, 1931. 
According to legislation of June 25, 1935, these local registers were to 
be used in obtaining employees for public works. The numbers of 
memployed reported under this system on December 31, 1934, and 
December 31, 1935, respectively, were 687,930 and 674,161. The 
regulations “‘hitherto in force’’ for the local registers and employment 
exchanges were continued by a law of May 3, 1940, which, however, 
placed the local organization under the direct supervision of the Trade 
Union Office of the Traditionulist Spanish Phalanx and the National- 
Syndicalist Shock Brigades. 

The unemployed persons registered in the Province of Madrid, 
in February 1944, numbered 78,579, or 37.2 percent of all registered 
wemployed in the country; in the Province of Seville the number was 
16,890, or 8.0 percent of all unemployed. Next to these Provinces 
came Cidiz, Malaga, and Barcelona, each having only about half 
as many registered unemployed as were shown for Seville. These 
five provinces accounted for a total of 122,025 unemployed, or 57.8 
percent of all registered unemployment in Spain. 

The total registered unemployment in February 1944, classified 
by age and sex, was as follows: 





Percent 

Number of total 

Total unemployed ___--_---- a ardcictp ded eaadle 211,140 100.0 
TA A AT I IN Nel aS ET 152, 629 72. 3 
Under 20 years..........- RELL: 3 13, 910 6. 6 
EE ee ee SS ee re 115, 570 54. 7 
I CEP fc shes fet acidewccerbeee acne tinad 23, 149 11.0 
eal a MT eee ABS EER He 58, 511 27.7 
SEEDER ADELE. 5, 855 2.8 
on can nanewenenewnnnie 47, 718 22. 6 
SE Said oa 6 a ene din ban tetebaun 4, 938 2.3 





‘Data are from Spain, Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, Sanidad, y Previsién (Madrid), July 1935, 
January, February, and March 1936; Anuario de Legislazién Social (Direccién General de Trabajo, Mini- 
surio de Trabajo, Sanidad, y Prevision, Madrid), vol. [, 1935; Revista de Trabajo (Ministerio de Tra- 
bajo, Madrid), April 1944; Portugal, Commissariado do Desemprégo, Ministério das Obras Pdblicas e 
Comunicecdes, Boletim Namero 23, ano de 1941 (Lisbon, 1942) and May and June 1942, International Labor 
Office, Legislative Series, 1931-Spain 17, 1935-Spain 3, and 1940-Spain 3; and report of Robert E. Whedbee, 
tonomie analyst, United States Embassy, Madrid, August 22, 1944 (No. 192). 
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The following table shows unemployment in February 1944, by 
industry and sex. 









Number of Unemployed in Spain, February 1944, by Industry and Sex 











J Total _ Fe- . Total | Fe. 
Industry number) Males | maies Industry number Males | males 
| | 
| |  —— 
All industries 211, 140 |152, 629 | 58, 511 !! Graphic arts_- |} 2,049] 1,603] a5 
=== |! Railway transportation 853 597 | 6 
Agriculture and forestry “41, 969° 38, 624 3,345 || Other land transporta- | 
Maritime d ‘ 1,527 | 1,403 | 124 tion... | 8,088 | 7,991 | 7 
ae ‘ .-} 11, 108 6, 186 4,922 || Sea and air transporta- | 
Extractive ee FEES ft 1,915 | 1,836 9 || tion __. 2,461 | 2,452 9 
Metallurgy _...| 1,730] 1,427 | 303 || Water, gas, electricity....| 1,400 | 1,377 | ZB 
Small metal works. 4,560 | 4, 104 | 456 || Communications. - - - 211 111 | 100 
Electrical and scientific |} Commerce in general | 7,951 5,133} 2818 
materials 593 383 210 | | Hotels, restaurants, etc. 7,276 | 5,954) 132 
Chemicals - -- 5, 337 1, 511 3, 826 | Health services : 16,233 | 1, 439 | 14,74 
Construction 44,125 | 43, 908 | 217 || Banks, insurance, and | | | 
Woodworking 3,637 | 3,411 | 226 || offices... __- | 16,990 | 11,016} 597% 
Textiles. 4,323} 1,078] 3,245 || Amusements... | 3,403 | 2, 363 | 1040 
Ready-to- wear clothing | | Other industries “and | } 
and millinery-_-.-- 5,758 | 1,789} 3,969 professions _. _.| 17,643 | 6,843 | 10,809 





Placement statistics as recorded by the exchanges in February 1944 
‘ are presented below. 


Re, GRO SU. 686s dds Seen nd 35, 040 
tins ste ensbnd cukseed den be 32, 214 
SS tt a Rl. Rnintay ah ee dente bates sa 2, 826 

rw enekcatasanvoteae nnn 
RAS Rt eS ES Se _.. 33,218 
Pee F480 else see e lies? “a 4, 047 


Excess of plac ements over applications 
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Wartime Policies 





WMC Program to Reduce Migration of Labor! 


THE War Manpower Commission has developed a program to reduce 
migration from labor-shortage areas and to encourage the movement of 
workers from surplus-labor regions into sections having a shortage of 
manpower. The program has two aspects: (1) Conducting publicity 
on a normal and area basis, and (2) tightening the procedures for the 
referral of in-migrants under existing regulations. 

The publicity programs are to emphasize the fact that all migrant 
workers now require a statement of availability in order to be referred 
in the area of in-migration. Workers are to be urged to consult local 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service in the area they are leaving, in 
order to facilitate their referral when they reach their destination. 

For a person who does not normally require a statement of avail- 
ability in his present work, publicity is to be directed toward stimulat- 
ing him to consult the local employment office, before he migrates, in 
order to obtain information about employment opportunities and to 
procure the necessary evidence of his availability. In addition, every 
effort is to be made to induce such a prospective migrant to take a 
local job in essential industry. If this cannot be done, effort is to be 
made to persuade him to go to an area where there is a shortage of 
workers. If such an individual finally decides to migrate, the local 
office is to issue a ‘‘statement of availability” after such investigation 
as may be necessary or feasible to establish the facts as presented by 
the worker. When such a statement is issued, it is not to be limited 
in any way to a specific area even though the worker himself has 
indicated the community to which he is going. 

After reaching his destination, a worker who was employed in an 
essential or locally needed activity during the preceding 60 days must 
present a statement of availability from his employer or the USES in 
the area he left. In the absence of this statement, or other evidence of 
availability, no referrals are to be made of such workers unless they 
have migrated to labor-shortage areas. In such case a temporary 
referral may be made if the worker is willing to accept it, pending 
receipt of information from the area he left concerning his availability 
for referral. If this statement is not forthcoming the USES is to re- 
quire the worker’s immediate release from employment, and he may 
not be referred, except as the result of a successful appeal for such a 
statement, for 60 days from the date of leaving his last employment 
in essential or locally needed activity. 

li the worker is unwilling to accept temporary referral to a job 
opening, he is to be offered any other referral either temporary or 
otherwise until he furnishes a statement of availability or until the 


es 
| War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 552, September 30, 1944. 
By reason of being in less-essential employment, of being a new entrant, etc. 
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expiration of 60 days from the date of leaving his last employment jp 
essential or locally needed activity, whichever occurs first. 

In the area of in-migration, the worker who has been in less-essentig] 
employment or who for other reasons has not been required heretofore 
to have a statement of availability, is to be offered immediate referra} 
upon furnishing the statement required under the new program. 


AAAs) 
Procedures for Borrowing Workers in New York Area! 


BORROWING employees for “must”? war plants is covered by an 
agreement made recently between the Regional War Manpower 
Commission and the Regional War Labor Board for the New York 
area. The Commission is to furnish the Board with a certification 
that a specified ‘ borrowing” employer suffers from a war manpower 
shortage which cannot be met by the available supply of workers in 
his area or through clearance. 

In addition, the Board is to receive from the Commission a doev- 
ment signed by each “lending” employer. That paper is to list the 
name of each “available” employee, his job classification, and rate of 
pay, and must state that after the “loan” each worker shall bh 
reemployed by the lending employer at his listed rate, with ful 
seniority for the period of the loan, which in no case is to exceed # 
days. Also necessary for the completion of this phase of the unde- 
taking is the written assent of each available employee to his proposed 
loan. The Commission is also to furnish the Board with a second 
document, signed by each borrowing employer, covering the sam 
points (where applicable) as that of a lending employer. 

The Board is also to receive from the Commission a statement signed 
by an authorized representative of a duly recognized or certified 
collective-bargaining agent of the ‘lending’? employer’s employes 
consenting to each “loan.” A similar statement is to be furnished by 
the collective-bargaining agent of a ‘‘borrowing”’ employer with regan 
to each “borrowing.” It also is to include assent to the right of each 
borrowed employee (if he is a member) to maintain the union mem 
bership he held immediately preceding the borrowing, without iate- 
ference from such agent. 

On receipt of the foregoing data from the Commission, the Boards 
to authorize the borrowing employer to pay to each borrowed em 
ployee, during the period of the loan, the wage rate prcperly established 
in the plant for employees of similar skill and productive ability withi 
the classification in which the borrowed worker is employed, or th 
wage rate he was receiving just prior to the loan, whichever is higher. 
However, the borrowing employer is not authorized to increase, with 
out prior Board approval, the rates paid his other employees nor is he 
be warranted, in seeking such approval, to cite the action of the 
as a precedent to justify increases in such rates. 


1 WMC-WLB (Region 2) Agreement With Reference to ‘‘Must” Programs. 
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Full Military Status for Army Nurse Corps’ 


ential | SOME 40,000 nurses have become officers, with full military status, in 
tofore | the United States Army, in accordance with an Executive order based 
ferral | on Public Law 350, 78th Congress, approved June 22, 1944. The 
L. net effect of the new law was to eliminate the last of a series of legisla- 
tive limitations which had prevented the Army Nurse Corps, an Army 
suxiliary, from becoming a coordinate branch of the Army. Army 
nurses now have the same standing as members of the WAC. 

\rea! Under the Executive order, commissions in their existing grades will 
be issued to all Army Corps nurses unless appointment is expressly 
by an § declined. Through the law of June 22 and the Executive order, 
power J women dietitians and physical-therapy aides of the Medical Depart- 
- York § ment of the Army will be commissioned similarly. , 
ication When Pearl Harbor was attacked, the nurses in the Army Nurse 
ipower § Corps numbered only 403. Within a year there were 10,000 and by 
kers in § July 1944 there were 40,000, with more needed. Authorization has 
been given for 50,000. 

, docu- In December 1942, Army nurses were given the same pay as male 
ist the § officers of equivalent rank. In October 1943, a new plan of organiza- 
rated § tion made it possible for members of the Nursing Corps to receive more 
all be § rapid promotions. The Superintendent of the Corps is a colonel. 


th full 





eed 90 COOLIO 
under Land for Workers in Colombia? 
‘oposed 


secon’ # 4 COLOMBIAN decree for the development of agricultural produc- 
€ salt @ tion and land colonization issued (under emergency powers of the 
: President) on October 4, 1944, contains provisions designed to put 
; signed # land into the possession of workers. 
certified FA tenant renting land is given the right to a contract of at least 2 
ployess years; if he is to perform labor for the landlord, an additional contract 
shed by & is to be presumed to exist, under the labor decree of September 30, 
\ regant i944 (regarding maximum hours for agricultural workers). 


of euch Workers may purchase plots of arable land, ranging generally from 
2 re 25 to 100 hectares * in size, which may be paid for at one time, in in- 
1 . 


stallments, by amortization, or by quotas from crop income, according 
ardi to terms of the contract. Each such plot is to constitute a family 
3oardB H estate which, when all members of the family have reached their 


be ei § majority, may be awarded to one heir, on his application, provided he 
= makes a settlement with the other heirs. Implements, houses, and 
y 


thy other equipment are to be procured by the Government directly or 
= through the Agricultural, Industrial, and Mining Credit Fund. 
EL & Lhe allotment of land is to be made by the Minister of National 
ey with Economy by means of administrative orders registered in the land 
ris hew registry offices, such registrations to constitute part of the legal title. 
e Public documents used in the procedure are to be free from registration 
md stamp taxes, etc., and the first 5,000 pesos of value of land and 
equipment are to be free from income, inheritance, and excess profits 
taxes. Mines and deposits of petroleum on or under the lands allotted 
ae excluded from adjudications affecting these plots of land. 
eC 
‘War Department, Bureau of Public Relations, Press Branch, Release (Washington), July 12, 1944. 
. are from report of John A. Hopkins, agricultural adviser, United States Embassy, Bogoté, Colom- 


October 7, 1944 (No. 433), enclosing decree No. 2365 of October 4, 1944. 


. = 2.47 acres. 








Industrial Injuries 


Injuries and Accident Causes in the Foundry Industry 
in 1942' 


The Industry Record 


IT HAS long been recognized that foundry work includes some of 
the most hazardous operations found in any manufacturing activity, 
Reflecting these occupational hazards, the frequency of disabling 
industrial injuries in independent ? iron and steel foundries, for which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics regularly compiles accident statistics, 
has consistently been more than double the national average for all 
manufacturing. A comparison of the records for this group and for 
all manufacturing, for the 5 years 1939 to 1943, follows: : 


Injury-frequency rates ! 


Independent iron All 

and steel foundries manufacturing 
I i a i ia a ee al lal cm i 35. 9 14.9 
BE bk hat ede nan bain ce ee aa ae thee eure 36. 1 15. 3 
SED Bi el oi aes dock itch bith ch en bintddl bbs dovn.dde Aecead & 47.0 18.1 
EE ee eee eee eo eee Se 49.7 19. 9 
ty ee ere Kania tidied tales ten 47. 6 20. 0 


1 Average number of disabling injuries per million man-hours worked. 


In 1942, the year selected for detailed study, nearly 50 workers in 
independent iron and steel foundries experienced disabling industrial 
injuries in the course of every million employee-hours worked. This 
rate, which represents about 1 disabling injury for every 9 full-year 
employees, was exceeded in only 4 of the 109 other manufacturing 
industries for which data were available.® 

Coverage, in the present detailed study, was extended to include 
not only the independent iron and steel foundries, but also foundries 
using nonferrous metals and the foundry departments of establish- 
ments which are normally considered part of other industry groups. 
The participating foundries were classified into three major groups: 
Ferrous job foundries, nonferrous job foundries, and other than job 
(or non-job) foundries. For more specific comparisons the ferrous 
job foundries were further divided into gray-iron foundries, malleable- 
iron foundries, steel foundries, and cast-iron pipe foundries. 


1 Prepared in the Burean’s Industrial Hazards Division by Frank S. McElroy and George R. McCor- 
mack. A detailed report of the Bureau’s study, of which this is a summary, will appear in a fort 
bulletin. The bulletin will contain all statistical tables on which this text is based. 

2 Independent in the sense that they are exclusively foundry establishments. Both job and production 
foundries are included, but foundry departments which constitute a part of a larger manufacturing estab 
lishment are not included in this group. : 

3 Manufacturing industries with 1942 frequency rates higher than that of iron and steel foundries were 
logging 89.6, sawmills 61.7, fiber boxes 55.3, and wooden containers 50.2. (See Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 758: Industrial Injuries in the United States During 1942.) 
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The reporting units included 850 ferrous job foundries, 441 non- 
ferrous job foundries, and 897 non-job foundries, most of which were 
departments of larger manufacturing plants. In the aggregate these 
2,188 foundries had nearly 246,000 employees who worked more than 
553 million employee-hours in the course of the year. The total 
volume of disabling injuries reported was 25,363, of which 92 resulted 
in death, 30 resulted in permanent total disabilities which will prevent 
the injured persons from ever again engaging in any normal occupation, 
680 caused permanent physical impairments, and 24,561 resulted in 
temporary disabilities involving an average time loss of 15 days each. 
In the ferrous job foundries, approximately 1 in every 8 employees 
experienced a disabling injury during the year. In the nonferrous 
job foundries and also in the non-job foundries the ratio was about 
| disabling injury for every 12 employees. 

Reflecting the inclusion of additional types of operations, the 
average injury-frequency rate for the entire group of reporting found- 
ries was 45.8, as compared with the previously mentioned frequency 
rate of 49.7 for independent iron and steel foundries. For purposes of 
analysis, however, the variations among the different types of foundry 
operations are much more enlightening than the general averages. 

The nonferrous job foundries, with an average of 35.3 disabling 
injuries for each million employee hours worked, had the best injury 
record among the several groups. It should be noted, however, that 
even though this was the lowest of the foundry averages it was stil! 
75 percent higher than the average for all manufacturing. 

The non-job foundries, consisting mostly of foundry departments 
of plants primarily devoted to other activities, had the next highest 
average frequency rate, 37.3. It was characteristic of the depart- 
mental foundries that those which were attached to industries which 
normally have low injury-frequency rates had better safety records 
than similar foundry departments of the industries with higher rates. 
As the operations performed were generally quite comparable, it 
seems reasonable to infer that these differences were the result of 
variations in the amount of attention devoted to safety rather than 
differences in the prevailing hazards. 

The entire group of ferrous job foundries included in this study 
had an average frequency rate of 52.0. Within this group, however, 
the gray-iron foundries had an average of 55.8 disabling injuries per 
million employee-hours worked, the highest for any type of foundry 
operations; the steel foundries had an average of 50.8, the malleable- 
iron foundries 49.3, and the cast-iron pipe foundries 46.2. 

_ Inaddition to reporting the lowest injury frequency, the nonferrous 
job foundries also reported a much lower proportion of fatal cases than 
either of the other foundry groups. In part, the lower frequency rate 
as well as the lower proportion of serious injuries in the nonferrous 
job foundries probably was due to the lighter type of work done 
there. The highest proportion of serious injuries, both fatalities and 
permanent impairments, occurred in the non-job foundries, but no 
specific reason for this tendency was noted. As between the ferrous 
job foundries and the non-job foundries, there was little difference in 
frequency rates for serious injuries. The ferrous job foundries, on the 
other hand, had a much higher frequency of temporary disabilities 
han the non-job foundries. 
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A possible explanation of the difference in the frequency of injuries 
causing temporary total disability is that many of the non-job 
foundries were departments of larger plants which have medical units 
that give treatment for injuries on the premises and on company time, 
In such plants many injured workers have their injuries treated and 
return to work without chargeable absence from the plant. Such 
injuries would not be reported as disabling under the standard 
definition of a disabling injury, as they involve no lost time beyond the 
day of injury. Among the ferrous job foundries, on the other hand, 
many are of insufficient size to maintain a medical office, and treat 
ment for injuries must be obtained outside the plant. As a result, ip 
numerous cases injuries which merely need redressing or observation 
on days following the day of injury may require the employee to 
remain away from work in order to obtain treatment. Consequently, 
certain injuries must be counted as disabling and therefore be included 
in the frequency rates of some plants, whereas identical cases in other 
plants are classed as nondisabling and are excluded from the frequeney 
rates, depending entirely upon the availability of medical attention 
at the workplace.- It is possible therefore that, as the frequency of 
fatalities and permanent impairments (which is not affected by the 
factor of lost time) was approximately the same for both the ferrous 
job foundries and the non-job foundries, the considerablé difference 
in the frequencies of temporary total disabilities for the two groups 
may have been due at least in part to differences in plant medical 
facilities and not entirely to differences in the actual number of 
injuries. 

Although the group averages present a relatively unfavorable 
picture of safety achievement in the foundry industry, the individual 
plant records indicate that safety is not an impossible goal in any 
foundry. Over 24 percent of the ferrous job foundries, 63 percent of 
the nonferrous job foundries, and 29 percent of the non-job foundries 
had no disabling injuries in 1942. It is true that most of the plants 
which had zero frequency rates were small, but among them there 
were a number of plants which regularly employed over 250 workers 
each. An additional 10 percent of the ferrous job foundries, 6 percent 
of the nonferrous job foundries, and 14 percent of the non-job foundries 
had frequency rates which were lower than the 1942 national average 
of 19.9 for all manufacturing. 

In sharp contrast, a considerable number of plants in each of the 
groups had frequency rates of over 100. Most of these plants were 
also small, but there were some plants which employed over 50 
workers in this extremely high rate group. Generally speaking, 
however, the very small foundries with fewer than 24 employees 
large foundries employing 500 or more employees had the lowest 
average frequency rates. 

In all three classes of foundries the most hazardous departments 
were shake-out, melting, and cleaning, chipping, and finishing. The 
record of the molding departments was about average in each group. 
Pattern shops and core rooms had the lowest injury-frequency rates 
among the principal operating departments. j 

In addition to providing summary reports, which were included 
the general study of injury-frequency rates, 66 of the ferrous } 
foundries also supplied details concerning each of their repo 
accidents. The 4,600 cases reported were analyzed according to 
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“American Recommended Practice for Compiling Industrial Accident 
Causes” as approved by the American Standards Association. Strictly 
11 units ing, the conclusions drawn from this analysis apply only to 
y time eon. malleable-iron, and steel job foundries, as no other types 
ed and § of foundries participated in this part of the study. In general, 
Such § however, it appears safe to say that the experience of these three 
andard § types of job foundries is fairly representative of all ferrous foundries 
and, to a somewhat less extent, may be considered as similar to that of 


njuries 
on-job 





hal the nonferrous foundries. _ 
"treat. The detailed analysis indicated that 26 percent of the disablin 
sult, in | foundry injuries were foot and toe cases, 23 percent were hand an 
vation finger injuries, 10 percent were eye injuries, 12 percent were back 
yee to § injuries, and 10 percent were other trunk injuries. The greater part 
lently, of the injuries to toes, feet, hands, and fingers consisted of cuts, 


cluded § sprains, bruises, or fractures resulting from mishandling of heavy 
1 other § materials. Most of the eye injuries were cuts or lacerations inflicted 
juency by flying particles, and nearly all of the back injuries were strains or 

sprains resulting from lifting excessive weights or lifting improperly. 


ention . = 
ney of Burns, however, were quite numerous and affected all parts of the 
Dy the body. , 

errous Accident Causes 

erence . ; 

zroups It is generally recognized that every accident may be traced to the 


edical § existence of an unsafe working condition, to the commission of an 
ber of | unsafe act by some individual, or to a combination of these accident- 
producing factors. The correction of unsafe working conditions 
orable § generally is entirely within the powers of management. The avoid- 
vidual § ance of unsafe acts, on the other hand, requires cooperation and under- 
n any § standing by both management and workers. Management must 
ent of @ take the lead, however, by providing safety-minded supervision and 
ndries | by making sure that all workers are acquainted with the hazards of 
plants their operations and are familiar with the means of overcoming those 
there § hazards. 





orkers Over 90 percent of the foundry accidents which were analyzed in 
rcent this study were found to involve both an unsafe working condition 
ndries @ amd an unsafe personal act. It is apparent, therefore, that any, 
erage successful foundry safety program must include measures designed 
to eliminate both of these accident-producing factors. 
of the 
were UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 
king Foundry operations undoubtedly present a wide variety of inherent 
” hazards, and the problem of achieving safe working conditions in 
west foundries may seem more difficult than in most other industries. 
There are, however, obvious and well-known methods of overcoming 
nents practically all foundry hazards, and the existence of unsafe working 
The conditions generally may be taken as an indication of slack super- 
roup. vision. ale’ 
rates The great majority of the unsafe conditions revealed by the accident 
analysis fell into five general categories. Within individual plants 
ed in the relative importance of these categories of unsafe conditions varied 
; job widely. It is apparent, however, that foundries generally should— 
srted (1) Improve housekeeping conditions in and around all work- 
» the places; 
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(2) Provide and require the use of adequate personal safety equip. 
ment in all operations presenting hazards which such equipment ea 
overcome; 

(3) Provide mechanical equipment or sufficient assistance whep 
heavy or bulky materials are to be lifted or moved; 

(4) Regularly inspect all tools, material, and equipment for defeets 
and immediately repair or replace all defective items; and 

(5) Provide and require the use of proper guards for machinery 
and equipment. 


Hazardous Arrangements or Procedures 


The importance of good housekeeping and of the closely allied 
condition of safe plant lay-out as a means of avoiding accidents cannot 
be overemphasized in any foundry safety program. Thirty percent 
of al the foundry accidents for which full details were available were 
directly related to poor housekeeping conditions or unsafe work lay- 
out. In the gray-iron and steel foundries this group of unsafe condi- 
tions outranked all ovhers, and in the malleable-iron foundries it was 
the third most important category of unsafe conditions. 

Materials and equipment placed in irregular and unstable piles, 
stored materials which encroached upon aisles and workplaces, He. 
materials and equipment left in aisles and workplaces, and congestion 
of materials in small spaces were outstanding among the poor house- 
keeping conditions which led to accidents. Many workers were 
struck by materials which fell from improperly built piles; others 
bumped into the projecting corners of uneven or improperly placed 
piles of materials; and still others slipped on loose sand on the floor or 
tripped over tools, materials, vehicles, and debris lying in walkways 
or workplaces. A not unusual example of the accidents included m 
this group was described in a report covering an injury experienced 
by a worker in the course of taking a coreplate from a pile. The 
pile, which extended above his head, was composed of various sizes of 
plates and at the time of the accident a small plate was on top. This 
small plate, however, was pushed back and was not visible to him. 
As the worker pulled off what he thought was the top plate, the small 
plate slid from the pile and struck his head. In another instance 
three flasks, weighing approximately 10 tons, had been piled on rails, 
which were resting upon a large casting, bearing upon the cement 
core of the casting which had not been removed. Vibrations from 
an air drill caused the cement core to crumble and the flasks toppled 
on the worker who was using the drill. 

Lack of adequate plant space, arising from expanded wartime activi- 
ties, was the source of many of the poor housekeeping conditions. 
Similarly, lack of space was the underlying reason for many of the 
unsafe conditions which were classified as hazardous procedures or 
poor plant lay-out. The latter group primarily included such unsafe 
conditions as the placement of workers in close proximity to one 
another so that they interfered with each other’s movements, or 
the placement of operations so that the workers were exposed to the 
danger of being struck by cranes, crane loads, or passing vehicles. 


Lack of Personal Safety Equipment 


Many foundry operations involve inherent hazards which cannot 
be successfully eliminated or guarded at the point of operation, but 
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which can be overcome through the use of proper personal safety 
equipment. In these circumstances the use of such equipment is 
recognized as an essentia] condition for the safe performance of the 
work, and its absence constitutes an unsafe working condition. 
About 1 in every 4 of the disabling injuries in the gray-iron and mal- 
leable-iron foundries, and 1 in every 6 in the steel foundries, resulted 
from unsafe working conditions of this type. 
The most common unsafe condition in this group was the lack of 
les in the performance of work which presented obvious eye 
ieede, such as grinding, chipping, or handling molten metal. There 
were, however, many instances of unsafe conditions which involved a 
lack of other types of safety equipment, such as handling hot materials 
without gloves, handling molten metal without leggings or molder’s 
shoes, handling acid or alkaline chemicals without gloves or other 
protective clothing, and other operations performed without specifi- 
cally prescribed safety equipment. 


Unsafe Lifting Conditions 


In this category of unsafe working conditions are included accidents 
resulting from manual lifting of objects which should have been lifted 
mechanically, from individuals lifting objects which should have been 
lifted by a team, and from the lifting of objects in cramped or crowded 

uarters which should have been cleared before tha operation started. 

fn a few instances there was some question whether the injury might 
not have occurred because of (a) improper lifting procedure rather than 
because of (b) lifting excessive weight. When this question could not be 
specifically answered, the case was included as an unsafe lifting 
condition (b). 

Unsafe lifting conditions constituted a much more prominent source 
of accidents in the malleable-iron foundries than in either the gray- 
iron or steel foundry groups. Comparatively, these unsafe conditions 
were involved in 1 out of every 3 of the malleable-iron foundry injuries 
for which details were available, slightly less than 1 in every 4 of the 
gray-iron foundry injuries, and 1 in every 8 of the steel foundry injuries. 

Unsafe conditions of this type are due primarily to inadequate 
supervision. In all work that involves lifting, the immediate super- 
visor can be. required to see that proper space is provided for the 
operation and that adequate teams or proper mechanical lifting 
equipment are available. 

Defective Agencies 


The general need for more adequate inspection and immediate 
repair or replacement of imperfect equipment, tools, and materials was 
strongly indicated by the fact that over 10 percent of the analyzed 
accidents in each of the three foundry groups involved defective 
material or equipment. 

Defective hand tools, such as shovels with loose or split handles, 

ers with loose heads, and chipping hammers with loose chisels 
Were particularly common sources of injury which could have been 
diminated very readily through regular tool inspection and repair. 

Uneven or broken flooring resulted in many slips and falls and caused 
many wheelbarrows and hand trucks to tilt and spill their contents. 

ese conditions are particularly dangerous in foundries, since the 
Workers frequently carry heavy materials or molten metal which can 


618627445 
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inflict severe injuries if they are dropped or spilled as a result of a slip 
or fall. Such hazards generally are quite obvious and are seldom 
difficult to repair. Their continued existence is very definitely ap 
indication of slack supervision. 

Other defective agencies, which caused fewer but nevertheless 
substantial numbers of accidents, included defective molds which 
broke in pouring, defective chains, cables, and sheaves which caused 
crane loads to spill on workers, defective ladders and scaffolds which 
caused serious falls, and defective electrical equipment and wirj 
which caused electric shocks and burns. Nearly all of these unsafe 
conditions were such that they should have been noticed in the course 
of a normal inspection. The fact that they were permitted to exist 
until they caused accidents indicates that adequate inspections were 


not made. 
Unguarded Agencies 


About 7 percent of the injuries in the gray-iron and malleable-iron 
foundries and over 8 percent of those in the steel foundries were di- 
rectly related to the absence of needed guards. Considerable numbers 
of these were due to the lack of guardrails around openings or at the 
edge of elevated walkways or working surfaces. The majority, 
however, were cases of unguarded machines or mechanical equipment, 

Stationary grinders, power saws, jointers, punch presses, drill 
presses, and sanders were frequently listed as causing injuries because 
there were no guards at the point of operation. Open gears, open 
belts, and unfenced conveyers also were responsible for a number of 
injuries. 

UNSAFE PERSONAL ACTS 

For the purpose of accident analysis an unsafe act is defined as “s 
violation of a commonly accepted safe procedure.” * Literally, this 
definition means that no personal action shall be designated as unsafe 
unless there was a reasonable and less-hazardous alternative method of 
procedure. There is, however, no implication that the alternative 
safe procedure must have been known to the person who acted in an 
unsafe manner, nor that his unsafe act was the result of a considered 
choice between the two possible procedures. In many instances, 
such as that of the grinder who elects to do a small grinding job without 
his goggles rather than take the time to go get them from his locker, 
it is apparent that the worker knew the safe procedure but consciously 
decided not to follow it. In a great many other instances, however, 
it is apparent from the circumstances that the person who acted un- 
safely did so not as a matter of choice, but simply because he did not 
know an alternative safe method. Strict safety-minded supervision 
is essential to eliminate this type of unsafe act. Thorough safe 
training for both workers and supervisors can do much to aboli 
unsafe acts which are committed unknowingly. 

The great majority of the accidents analyzed in each of the three 
types of foundries involved one of four general groups of unsafe acts: 
(1) Using unsafe equipment or using equipment unsafely; (2) 
an unsafe position or posture; (3) failure to use safe attire or perso: 
safety equipment; and (4) unsafe lifting. Together these four groups 
of unsafe acts contributed to 93 percent of the accidents for 


‘ American Recommended Practice for Compiling Industrial Accident Causes, approved by the Americal 
Standards Association, August 1, 1941. 
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details were available in the malleable-iron foundries, 87 percent of the 
-iron foundry accidents, and 83 percent of the steel foundry 

accidents. The fundamental approach to the elimination of unsafe 
nal acts in foundries, therefore, must stress measures to— 

(1) Provide training in the safe methods of handling and using tools, 
materials, and equipment, and enforce the use of those methods 
through close supervision; 

(2) Train both workers and supervisors to recognize and to avoid 
unsafe positions; 

(3) Make sure hat both workers and supervisors understand and can 
recognize the circumstances in which different kinds of safety equip- 
ment are necessary, and that the supervisors require the use of such 
equipment in those circumstances; and 

(4) Provide thorough instruction in the proper methods of lifting 
heavy objects, particularly in the proper method of lifting with the 
legs instead of the back, and have the supervisors continue to empha- 
size such instructions during actual operations, 


Use of Unsafe Equipment or Unsafe Use of Equipment 


The unsafe acts of this general group were factors in the occurrence of 
over 28 percent of the steel foundry injuries and of about 23 percent of 
the gray-iron and malleable-iron foundry accidents. The outstanding 
type of unsafe act in this group was the simple one of taking an incor- 
rect hold or not maintaining a good grip upon objects being handled. 
Specifically, these included many cases in which materials or tools 
sipped from the worker’s hands because there was oil or grease on the 
material or on his hands; or because the worker grasped the material 
at a sharp or rough spot which caused him to release his grip; or simply 
because the material or tool was not held firmly enough to control its 
movements. Particularly dangerous was the practice of using hands 
or feet to guide suspended crane loads into position or to adjust the 
chains holding the loads instead of using taglines or poles. Pinched 
and crushed fingers or feet were the most common injuries resulting 
from these practices. 

Lack of skill and the lack of a full realization of the hazards involved 
in handling heavy materials undoubtedly had much to do with the 
occurrence of these accidents. Wider use of safety shoes would greatly 
reduce the resulting volume of foot and toe injuries. The elimination 
of the unsafe acts and the prevention of the actual accidents, however, 
can be achieved only by thorough training in safe procedures and close 
supervision of individual operations by safety-conscious supervisors. 


Unsafe Position or Posture 


_ In 23 percent of the steel foundry accidents, 13 percent of the gray- 
iron foundry accidents, and 10 percent of the malleable-iron foundry 
accidents, it was found that the injured person had unnecessarily 
placed himself in an unsafe position or posture. 

Most prominent of the specific unsafe acts in this general group 
was that of unnecessarily working or standing under or in the path of 
cranes, hoists, and suspended loads. Other unsafe acts in this group 
induded working, standing, or walking in front of moving vehicles; 
unnecessarily working or walking too close to other workers who were 
performing hazardous operations such as carrying or pouring molten 
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metal; walking, standing, or working on beams, girders, piled mate. 
rials, or makeshift scaffolds, instead of using proper ladders or scaf. 
folds; taking shortcuts instead of using the provided walkways; 
and working in cramped positions. Most of these practices can be 
overcome through intensified safety instruction and better supervision, 


Failure to Wear Safe Attire or Personal Safety Equipment 


About 30 percent of the gray-iron foundry accidents, 28 percent of 
the malleable-iron foundry accidents, and 20 percent of the sted 
foundry accidents were directly associated with the failure to wear 
safe clothing or proper personal safety equipment. 

The cases involving failure to wear safe clothing included workers 
who wore loose clothing which caught on projections or was caught in 
machines or in sling chains; workers who wore cuffed or frayed trousers, 
which tripped them; and workers who wore shoes with worn soles 
which permitted puncture wounds and burned feet. In the aggre 
gate, however, the failure to wear safe clothing was of much less impor. 
tance than was the failure to use proper personal safety equipment, 

Primarily, the cases of failure to wear proper personal safety equip. 
ment consisted of the failure to use goggles while grinding, chipping, 
sandblasting, or handling chemicals or molten metal; to wear gloves, 
leggings, and molder’s shoes while pouring molten metal; and to wear 
gloves while handling hot molds or castings. In all of the analyzed 
cases included in this category the necessary safety equipment was 
available on the premises, but for one reason or another was not being 
used. 

It is obvious from these data that the plant which simply provides 
the various necessary items of personal safety equipment and invites 
the employees to use them has only partially solved the problem of 
overcoming the hazards which this equipment can guard against, 
nor does the issuance of shop rules requiring its use accomplish the 
purpose unless those rules are strictly enforced. The two most 
common excuses for not using the provided safety equipment were 
that it was uncomfortable and that it hampered the user’s activities. 
Particularly in respect to the use of goggles considerable objection was 
raised because of the tendency of goggles to ‘‘fog’’ when the wearers 
were working with hot metal. This condition, however, can generally 
be overcome easily through the application of ‘‘anti-fog’”’ chemi 
to the goggles. These chemicals are available commercially in 4 
variety of forms. In other cases, the excuse was that the safety equip 
ment was not conveniently at hand and the workers felt that it wasnot 
worth the time and effort to go get it. In still other instances it was 
apparent that the employee did not realize his need for the equipment. 
A common example of the latter group of cases was that of the laborers 
who move material into and out of grinding rooms or sandblast rooms 
without wearing goggles. Many of these workers failed to appreciate 
the fact that every one who approaches such operations is exposed 
flying particles just as are the actual operators. ; 

When both supervisors and workmen have been fully instructed 2 
the need for safety equipment, and the equipment is available, the 
can be no question as to their joint responsibility for any mjunes 
which¥occur because the equipment was not used. Man ; 
however, can establish and maintain a definite program concermilg 
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the use of safety equipment. Such a program should include, as a 
minimum, the following measures: 

(1) Maintenance at convenient locations of an adequate supply of 
safety equipment which has been selected with due consideration not 
oly for its effectiveness but also for the ease and comfort of the 
worker who must wear it; 

(2) Maintenance of every piece of safety equipment in good con- 
dition and making sure that it is properly fitted to the wearer; 

(3) Making sure that all supervisors and workmen are fully ac- 
quainted with the hazards which require the use of safety equipment 
and that they are familiar with the type of equipment needed in 
each instance; and 

(4) Establishment of rules requiring the use of safety equipment 
where it is necessary and requiring supervisors to prohibit the per- 
formance of hazardous operations unless the proper safety (equipment 
is used. 

Unsafe Lifting 


Injuries resulting from manual lifting of heavy objects present a 
serious problem in foundries. In essence, every accident of this type 
is a case of lifting excessive weight—that is, excessive under the 
existing circumstances for the individual involved. Variations in the 
strength and skill of different individuals, however, make the determi- 
nation of what is a safe maximum weight to be lifted by one person 
very difficult if not impossible. There can be no question, however, 
that a knowledge of and the strict application of proper lifting pro- 
cedure—e. g., lifting with the legs instead of with the back—will 
render safe the handling of much greater weights than can be safely 
lifted by the hit-or-miss method of grabbing and jerking. In classi- 
fying the lifting accidents, an effort was made to exclude from this 
usafe-act classification those cases in which individuals attempted 
to lift weights which obviously should have been handled mechanically 
orbyateam. As far as possible, the cases included represent injuries 
which resulted from litting weights generally handled by individual 
foundrymen and normally considered to be within the lifting ability 
ofmost workers. These cases represented 31 percent of the accidents 
analyzed in the malleable-iron foundries, 20 percent of those in the 
gray-iron foundries, and 11 percent of the steel-foundry accidents. 

It is frequently impossible to specify exactly what was done incor- 
rectly in certain lifting accidents. In most cases the injured person 
can report only that he was lifting and suddenly felt pain, and only 
rarely is there a witness who was observing the operation with suffi- 
cient care to identify accurately the specific faulty procedure. It is 
well known, however, that strains, sprains, and hernias frequently 
result from lifting with the back muscles instead of the leg muscles, 
from lifting in cramped or awkward positions, or from lifting while 
standing on irregular or insecure surfaces. Most of the accidents in 

group undoubtedly resulted from one or the other of these unsafe 
ures, 

The complete elimination of manual lifting, which would avoid all 
accidents of this type, is an impossible goal. Many foundries, how- 
ever, could do. much to reduce the volume of lifting accidents by 
extending the use of mechanical handling equipment and by giving 
all employees thorough training in the safe methods of manual lifting. 
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Industrial Injuries, July 1944 


REPORTS from 12,493 manufacturing plants listed 26,777 disabling 
injuries experienced by employees during July 1944. The reporting 
plants employed about 6,970,000 workers, or nearly 44 percent of the 
total manufacturing employment for the month. Assuming that the 
reporting establishments constitute a representative sample, the total 
number of disabling injuries experienced by workers in all manufac. 
turing plants of the United States during July, therefore, may be 
estimated as about 61,500. 

The actual record of the days lost from work because of these work 
injuries is not available becausé many of the injured persons had not 
recovered at the time the August reports were prepared. Twenty 
days, however, is a conservative average time loss for each disabling 
injury. Using this average, the July injuries represent the direct loss 
of 1,230,000 man-days of production without any allowance for the 
continuing economic loss resulting from the many deaths and perma- 
nent pbysical impairments included in the totals. This direct loss 
alone is equivalent to a month of full-time employment for over 
47,000 workers. 

The reports indicated that 0.3 percent of the injuries had resulted in 
death and 4.4 percent had caused permanent physical impairments, 
Later information, however, probably will show that other injuries, 
which appeared to be only temporary at the time the reports were 
submitted, have since developed into additional deaths and permanent 
impairments. 

In comparison with the previous month, the estimated total number 
of disabling injuries for July shows a decrease of about 2,500. The 
number of workers employed in July, however, was somewhat less 
than in June so that in terms of frequency rates the July record was 
actually less favorable than the June record. The unweighted all 
manufacturing injury-frequency rate for July was 20.4 as compared 
with the June rate of 19.8 disabling injuries for every million ts 
hours worked. Forty-four of the 88 industries surveyed had July 
frequency rates which were 1 or more frequency-rate points higher than 
in June. Twelve of these increases were rises of 5 or more points. 
There were, however, 20 other industries which had decreases of 1 
or more points in their July frequency rates, of which 5 were decreases 
of 5 or more points. For 20 industries the July frequency rates were 
the highest monthly rates thus far recorded in 1944, and for 4 others 
the July rates were lower than those for any previous months. 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates for the first 7 months of 1944, 
which present a more accurate picture of safety conditions in the 
various industries than do the rates for particular months, ranged 
from an average of 5.7 disabling injuries for each million employee 
hours worked in the women’s clothing industry to 55.4 in the sawmill 
industry. Other manufacturing industries with cumulative frequency 
rates of less than 10 were: Explosives, 5.8; small-arms ammunition, 
6.5; rayon and allied products (chemical), 6.5; radios and phonograph, 
8.9; sighting and fire-control equipment, 9.0; soap and glycerm, 9.5; 
aircraft, 9.6; and iron and steel, 9.8. 

At the other end of the scale, in addition to the sawmill group, 
there were eight industries which had cumulative frequency rates 
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over 40: Miscellaneous lumber products, 40.1; enameling and gal- 


vanizing, 41.6; foundries, iron and steel, 
sheet-metal work, 47.5; planing mills, 48. 


43.2; boatbuilding, 43.9; 
4; plate fabrication and 


boiler-shop products, 54.1; and wooden containers, 54.1. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, July 1944 
with Cumulative Rates for 1944 





Industry ? 





Aircraf 

Ammunition, 20 mm. and over.. 
Ammunition, small-arms.........____ 
SE ittininiechntuncgnsennncoca 





Boots and shoes, other than rubber... ___ 
Canning and preserving......_____ ati 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified_____ 


EE ee eee — _ 
Chemicals, industrial.............0. | . 


Commercial and household machines........_____ 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products..______ 

Confectioner 

Construction and mining machinery 

Cotton goods...__ Dierabeneewcceneseowse 
andedgetools ............ = 
toiletries, and insecticides.......____ 
and finishing 


Eketrical equipment and supplies... = 
E ing, galvanizing, etc_.....____ ania chon 
.~D I piseiibebas 





F structural steel_______ on 

Food products, not elsewhere classified 
Food-products machiuery__- 
Forgings, iron and steel__- 
























Machine shops, general............. =. ee 
Metalworking machinery. .-..-....___._-_-7-77777777-777777777” 


Miscellaneous umber products, not elsewhere classified.______ | 
us Manufacturing : 
Motor vehicles 





Paper boxes and containers... 
Paper products, net Geoniee classified 
Paper integra’ 
Planing mathe. ° ” 


See footnotes at end of table. 
































July 1944 Frequency rate 
1944: 
r 44: 
Number | 1943: 12- 
of —- .<-—w month 
lish- cumu- 
cumu- “ 
ments lative 3 lative 4 

55 23. 22.7 | 18.9 

54 9. 9.6 | 9.7 
284 11, 12.2 14.6 
341 27. 25. 5 24.8 

23 7. 6.5 16.0 

18 38. 43.9 (5) 

37 30. 30.0 (5) 

44 12. 11.9 (5) 

306 14, 15.0 14.0 
48 31. 24.1 19. 4 
76 11. 12.5 (5) 

351 15. 15.7 18.3 

517 10. 11.1 8.5 

383 6. 5.7 5.4 
53 21. 19.5 (5) 

113 35. 36. 8 (5) 

7 19. 17.0 (5) 

113 27. 28. 2 31.8 

208 16. 15.0 16.0 
30 32. 23.0 24.1 
74 17. 19.4 22.2 
55 26. 25.3 (5) 

588 9. 10.9 1L.1 
15 39. 41.6 (5) 

57 10. 11.8 18.3 

86 7. 5.8 11.9 
110 38. 35.5 33.0 

38 35. 25.3 (5) 

27 31. 32.0 34.5 
150 35. 34.6 39.9 
576 46. 43.2 42.1 

68 18. 28.3 28. 1 
670 22. 23. 4 24.3 

43 25. 19.4 17.9 
105 1L 17.1 17.6 

38 17. 19.4 24.3 
54 35. 31.2 34.2 

207 10. 9.8 

294 40. 28. 5 iG 
83 12. 11.1 
24 40. 30. 2 (3 
28 16. 22.3 (5) 

198 22. 27.1 26. 2 

684 19, 18.0 18.9 
40 39. 40.1 (5) 

388 15. 16.4 (5) 

109 17. 13.3 12.4 
65 31. 27.5 25.5 

579 30. 26.8 23.7 
39 24. 24.5 (4) 

72 19. 19.7 20. 2 
235 31. 29.9 31.7 
417 24. 25. 2 26.7 
34 30. 21.5 (5) 

88 26. 26.3 26.4 
46 68. 48.4 53.8 
103 64. 54.1 44.0 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, July 1944 
with Cumulative Rates for 1944—Continued 





Industry ? 


Plumbers’ renee. SE £5 ne ee ee 
Pottery . 

Pulp 

Radios ‘and phonographs._- 
Railroad equipment_._. ES LIN 
Rayon and allied products -- Dicccdutnanteasahiiitec dkneeitehiatind 
Rubber boots and shoes____.._...----- 


Rubber and rubber products, not elsewhere classified - 


Rubber tires... ; 
Sawmills svomnint 
Screws and screw-machine Products. cae 
Sheet-metal wor 
Shipbuilding 
Sighting and fire-control equipment ‘ 

Silk and rayon preducts, not elsewhere classified - 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


Small arms._..._...-- 
Soap and giveerin 


Special industry machinery, “not elsewhere classified______- 


Stamped and pressed metal products 
Steam fitting and apparatus “ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Stone, clay, and glass demmea not elsewhere classified 


Tanks 
Tank parts 


Textile machinery 


Textile and textiie-mill | Products, not elsewhere classified. .__- 


Tin cans and other tinware___--_- 
Tools, except edge tools. 

Wire and wire products.__- 
Wooden containers... -._ 
Woolen goods......_. 














July 1944 Frequency rate 
Number | ime | 1943: 12. 
Free | January-| 
— quency | July — 
» 3 - | 
ments rate | ative? lative 4 
th ci ee 
23 | 7.1 16.8 182 
36 17.7 18.3 (5 
24 38.8 35.6 (9 
196 9.1 8.9 16 
41 23.6 22.3 0.5 
24 eon 6.5 7.8 
16 | 10.2 14.4 | 0) 
96 17.7 18.9] (3 
33 17.0 14.1 | 137 
44 57.2 55.4 | 62.4 
71 27.9 23.3) 
42 41.4 47.5 (5 
263 27.2 25.3 7 
38 9.0 9.0 66 
2 14.1 14.3] ( 
540 39.8 34.7 | 35.7 
| 
57 15.4 13.9 | 1L5 
10 13.7 9.5 | 8.5 
95 23.9 23.7 | 27 
241 35.5 31.8 31.1 
56 23.8 26. 2 | 33.6 
85 19.1 14.3 () 
12 16.0 13.0 126 
47 19.8 24.6 | 18.3 
10 13.5 2.1) 
184 21.2 19.7) 
22 27.9 19.7 1&3 
65 21.8 26.1 | 2.5 
149 25. 6 23.2 2.7 
58 54.7 54.1] 
158 19.7 19.0 | 0) 











1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 


ployee-hours worked. 


2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 


to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 


’ Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 
4 Preliminary rates for the year, subject to revision on basis of the more comprehensive annual survey. 


Computed from all reports received without weighting. 


months. 
5 Not available. 


Not based upon identical plants in successive 
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British Government Social-Insurance Proposals 


PLANS for a general system of social insurance (covering sickness, 
invalidity, unemployment, and retirement, and family allowances), 
and for a separate system of insurance against scohaotedal tad uries, were 
recently issued by the British Government, and are summarized below. 


General Social-Insurance System ' 


In formulating the general program, outlined in a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6550), Sir William Beveridge’s report * on social insurance and 
allied services was reviewed. In some respects the benefits sponsored 
by the Government are more liberal than those proposed by the 
Beveridge report (notably, benefits for aged persons); in others (for 
example, child allowances), the Government is less generous. The 
system is intended to supplement the previously announced employ- 
ment policy and national health plan.’ Legislative and other action 
based on these reports will have the objectives of promoting the growth 
of the national power to produce and earn and preventing cases of 
poverty over which individuals have little control. 


COVERAGE OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Under the proposed scheme, insurance would be compulsory for the 
entire population, the 47,500,000 people being divided into six classes, 
as follows: 


Number 
I. Employees-_-__....---- sriiia Riees Arteaga 18, 100, 000 
aay GINO. oo 2 oe et tL eile 2, 600, 000 
Ss SNR iia kc eucuadecas whe ld cut aladdin 9, 650, 000 
IV. Adults who do not earn___________---- 2, 250, 000 
REE Ee gsi guin Sealine 10, 100, 000 
VI. People over working age_._......_...-.. 4, 800, 000 


_Large groups not previously covered would be insured, such as those 
living on earnings received me bas than from salary or wage, on earnings 
exceeding £420 a year, or on private income, as well as those employed 
in professions or industries that have been exempted from the existing 
social-insurance system. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Employers and their employees, the self-employed, and adults who do 
not earn would contribute toward the fund, the rate of contribution 


‘Data are from Social Insurance, Part I (Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, London, 1944, 
. 6550); Economist (London), September 30, 1944; and daily press. 
ae Monthly Labor Review, February 1943 (p. 272). 
& summary of the report on employment Po (Cmd. 6527) see Monthly Labor Review, August 
194 (p. 296), and for that on health service (Cmd. 6502) see September 1944 issue (p. 540). 
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varying for the different groups and also according to age and sex, gs 
shown in table 1. Contributions for employees cover industrial. 
accident insurance as well as the general social insurance. 


TaBLe 1.—Proposed Scale of Weekly Social-Insurance Contributions in Great Britain 
[Exchange rate of shilling (12 pence) = 20.2 cents] 





—___, 





























Weekly contributions for — 
. ‘ Employees ! 
ex and age 
z Self-em- — 
y in- loyed 
Total sured B = ployed | not earn 
person ployer 
Males: s. d, s. d. s. d. 8. d, a ¢@ 
18 years of age and over_..........---.----------- 6 ll 3 10 3 1 4 2 3% 
16 and under 18 years of age... ...........---.--- 4 6 2 6 » A 2 9 2 2 
Females: 
38 years of age and ever..................-....--< 5 5 3 (0 > & 3 6 2 3 
16 and under 18 years of age... ....-..-------..-- 3 7 2 0 : ¥ 2 5 1 





1 These contributions cover industrial-accident insurance also. 


The contributions shown above are expected to cover 44 percent of 
total costs under Government proposals; interest on existing funds, 
another 2 percent; and expenditures to be met from Exchequer or 
local taxation, the remaining 54 percent. The cost of family allow- 
ances will be provided from the proceeds of taxation, the Government 
view being that such payments are ‘‘outside the bounds of the scheme 
of social insurance properly so called.” With that exception, the 
proposals adhere to the principle that “freedom from want must be 
achieved in the first instance by social insurance—that benefits must 
be earned by contributions.” 


BENEFITS 


Principal benefits ——The weekly rates of sickness, invalidity, and 
unemployment benefits, and of retirement pensions for men and 
women, will be as shown in table 2, varying according to marital and 
working status and including allowances for dependents when these 
are payable. These rates are to be increased by 5s. if the beneficiary 
has a single dependent child (if more than one, additional benefits 
are to be provided through family allowances). * 

The standard benefit rates provided for a married couple (4s. 
weekly) and those allotted to a single man or woman (24s.) will be 
identical for sickness and for unemployment; lower rates will be fixed 
for persons under the age of 18 years. An additional allowance of 
16s. weekly (15s. when an invalidity benefit is concerned) is payable 
to those on a single benefit—for sickness, invalidity, or one 
ment—who have an adult dependent. Duration of benefit for sick- 
ness will be 3 years; thereafter invalidity benefit at the standard re 
tirement-pension rate is to be substituted. Persons working on their 
own account will not receive sickness benefit during the first 4 weeks 
of any illness. Unemployment benefit is to end after 30 weeks, but 
may be extended somewhat if the individual has a good employment 

4 “Children” as defined for purposes of payment of family allowances (discussed hereafter) are those below 
the upper age limit for compulsory school attendance and those above that limit who are still attending 


school full-time, or are apprenticed, up to July 31 following their sixteenth birthday. Above these 
a child is not reckoned as a member of the family. 
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record. (Periods covered by training allowance are not to be taken 
into account.) Further contributions are required before an insured 
person can requalify for unemployment benefit. 

Standard weekly retirement-pension rates of 35s. for a married 
couple and 20s. for a single person, at age 65 for men and age 60 for 
women, will be subject to reduction if more than 20s. a week is earned 
during retirement. A joint pension will be payable when the husband 
reaches retirement age, whatever the wife’s age, provided the wife is 
not gainfully employed. Pensions will be based on the contributions 
made during the working life of applicants. If persons postpone 
retirement beyond the pensionable age, weekly pensions will be in- 
creased, for each added year of work, by 2s. in the case of a joint 
pension and 1s. in the case of a single pension. 


TaBLE 2.—Proposed Scale of Weekly Social-Insurance Benefits in Great Britain 


[Exchange rate of shilling (12 pence) = 20.2 cents,] 





| Weekly rate of benefits for— 














Class | 
, -alidity | Unemploy-| Retirement 
Sickness | Invalidity | ment pension 

a & | s. d. j ti ie 8 

ET Sn nnnesnnusnanenetaneneneossnessame 
Married man with wife gainfully occupied ----_-___.-_-- \ 24 0 20 0 | 24 0 2 0 
Married man with wife not gainfully occupied -- - ------ 40 0) 35 0 40 0 35 0 
Married woman gainfully occupied ____.............-.-- | 16 0} 16 0 2 0 2 0 
Dependent’s allowance (when payable)-............-- | 16 0} 15 0 Pe ie, nuntehates 








Family allowances.—A weekly cash allowance of 5s. will be payable 
for each child after the first. This sum is to come out of the proceeds of 
general taxation. 

On the assumption that one child can be maintained from family 
earnings, no family allowance is provided for the first child. However, 
when the head of a family is on benefit, an allowance of 5s. is to be 
payable weekly from the social-insurance fund, as already stated. Free 
services in kind, for children, will include meals and milk at school. 
Every child both of whose parents are dead will receive 12s. weekly, of 
which 5s. is to be met from taxation and the remaining 7s. from social- 
insurance funds. ; 

Training allowance.—For persons undergoing training in an ap- 
proved course, special allowances are to be provided, at rates higher 
than those provided for unemployment. Such allowances will not 
reduce the number of days for which unemployment benefit is due. 
They will continue for a period up to 4 weeks after completion of the 
training course, in order to cover any short interval between the end 
of the course and the beginning of a new job. If the person who re- 
celves training is then transferred to a job away from home, he will be 
qualified for a settling-in grant for the first few weeks. 

_ Special benefits for women.—In childbirth, a maternity grant of £4 § 
8 provided. To this sum a maternity benefit at the rate of 36s. 
weekly for 13 weeks is added for gainfully occupied women who give 
up their occupation for that period; women not eligible for maternity 
benefit will receive an attendant’s allowance of £1 a week for 4 weeks. 


 eoslceadamag 
+ Exchange rate of pound (20 shillings) = $4.035. 
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Married women may insure for a personal retirement pension of 20s, 
a week in lieu of their share in a joint retirement pension. If they earn 
over 20s. weekly they may also insure for sickness benefit (after the 
first 4 weeks, if self-employed) at the rate of 16s. a week, and for up. 
employment benefit at the rate of 20s. a week. If a woman is liyj 
apart from her husband and can get no support from him, benefit 
will be at the rate of 24s. weekly. 

For women widowed under the age of 60 years, and for those wid. 
owed over that age whose husbands had not qualified for retirement 
pensions, 36s. is payable weekly for the first 13 weeks of widowhood 
plus 5s. for the first child (if any). Thereafter, a guardian’s benefit 
of 24s. is paid weekly if there is a dependent child (with 5s. added for 
the first or only child), and a pension of 20s. a week will be granted to 
widows who are 50 years of age or over at the time of the husband’s 
death or when the children cease to be dependent, provided that at 
least 10 years have elapsed since the marriage. These benefits will be 
reduced when the husband’s contribution record shows a deficiency 
and will terminate on remarriage; guardian’s benefit and widows 
pension are subject to reduction if earnings are substantial. 

Death grants.—Death grants will be £6 if death occurs under the age 
of 3 years; £10 if between 3 and 6 years; £15 if between 6 and 18; and 
£20 at higher ages. 

Special provisions.—During maintenance in a hospital® and after 
25 days of such maintenance, a reduction of 10s. a week will be madein 
sickness and invalidity, maternity, widow’s, and guardian’s benefits, 
and in widow’s and retirement: pensions. Only one social-insurance 
benefit or pension is payable at one time. Some adjustment will be 
made in the benefit paid when a war or industrial pensioner becomes 
eligible for a social-insurance benefit. The plan also provides for 
adjusting benefits for persons who have not complied with prescribed 
contribution conditions or who qualify for certain benefits before the 
scheme here discussed comes into operation. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Provision is made for establishment of a Ministry of Social I~ 
surance ’ which will have responsibility for the entire social-insurance 
system. Administration of assistance is¢o be kept separate from social 
insurance, but the Minister of Social Insurance is to be responsibile to 
Parliament for both. Existing responsibilities of public assistance 
authorities for cash payments are to be transferred to the Assistance 
Board in their entirety, and the Assistance Board is to be responsible 
to the Minister of Social Insurance. The Government has concluded 
that it is impracticable to retain “approved societies’’ as independent 
financial units or as agents in administering the scheme. , 

A single weekly contribution is to cover all the benefits to which 
an insured person is entitled. A stamp covering the amount contrib 
uted is to be placed on a single document. Payment of benefits may 
be made by postal draft or in cash at the local social security offices 
If neither is feasible, payment will be made at the home of the ins 

*Under the proposed National Health Service. 
7 Sir William Jowitt was appointed to the office early in October 1944, pending legislative enactment 
The Minister is to be responsible for the legislative and other preliminary work in launching the unified 


social-insuranice plan. Existing schemes are to be transferred to him pending adoption of the 
program. 
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Social Security 
Insurance Against Industrial Injuries * 


The Government workmen’s compensation proposals, covering in- 
dustrial accidents and specific industrial diseases, would broaden the 
nt system of industrial-injury insurance and would replace em- 
yer’s liability for financial support by a central fund composed of 
contributions from employers, employees, and the Exchequer. The 
plan was outlined in a White Paper (Cmd. 6551). If adopted, the 
inciple of compensation for loss of earning capacity will be replaced 
fy industrial-injury insurance treated as a social service. Instead of 
benefits based on estimated loss of earning capacity, flat-rate benefits 
are advocated, with supplements for injured persons having family 
responsibilities. ‘The system would be administered as a separate 
insurance scheme having a special insurance fund, but, like tHe general 
scheme, would be under the Minister of Social Insurance.' 


COVERAGE 


According to the plan, all persons working under a contract of service 
or apprenticeship will be included in the coverage. Those under the 
school-leaving age will be excepted, but otherwise the intention will 
be to include all classes of persons covered by existing workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Nonmanual workers will be covered, 
without any income limit. It is not contemplated to provide 
for “contracting-out’’ schemes such as are permitted under the 
existing laws. Although the Government is aware of criticisms made 
of the phrase “arising out of and in the course of employment,”’ official 
opinion is that no other form of words would be found to be more 
satisfactory in defining the injury coverage. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


If the system is adopted, weekly contributions to the central fund 
at the rate of 6d. for adult men and 4d. for women will be shared 
equally between employers and employees. For juveniles under the 
we of 18 years the rate of contribution will be reduced by one-half. 

0 contribution will be required from a workman incapacitated for 
work or unemployed. Calculating that the annual cost of benefits 
would be approximately £20,000,000 and that administration would 
cost another £3,000,000, the Government has estimated that the 
joint employer-employee contributions at the rates mentioned would 
cover five-sixths of the required amount, the remaining one-sixth to 
be made up by the Exchequer. 


BENEFITS 


For disablement, the proposed benefits would be fixed at uniform . 
tates for both sexes, as shown in table 3. Benefits would not be 
dependent on the payment of a fixed number of contributions. 

Women would receive the same basic rates of benefit as men. 
However, the allowances covering dependents would be paid in respect 
of male workers mainly, as they are generally heads of families, and 
because of this, the rate of contribution for women is lower than the 


_ Srna 
‘Data are from Social Insurance, Part II (Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, London, 1944, 
md. 6551); and Economist (London), September 30, 1944. 
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rate specified for men. For persons under the age of 18 years, benefits 
(and contributions) would be fixed at lower rates than for adults, 
Special financial aid would be provided only for the first child of the 
disabled worker; any additional children would be provided for under 
the proposed family-allowance system. 


TaBLeE 3.—Proposed Scale of Weekly Workmen’s Compensation Benefits in Great Britain 
{Exchange rate of shilling (12 pence) = 20.2 cents] 





———— 

















Weekly rate of benefits 

Class Injury allowances Pension for 

disablement 

First 13 After }3 and if un- 

weeks weeks ! employable 

| 

s. d. s. d ad 
Single man or woman without dependent--_-_-- ateapiepagniniaaes 35 0 40 0 0 
Single man or woman with adult dependent-.-_............-- 43 9 50 0 0 0 
ET Tid te dieineaniguiabiendiadninsdnqudsiongreebewees 43 9 50 0 0 0 
re eee 48 9 57 6 67 6 








1 Includes pension rate for 100-percent disablement. 


In case of a fatal accident, the widow would receive, first, a tem- 
porary benefit provided under the general scheme (36s. weekly for 
13 weeks), and then a pension. The amount of the pension payable 
to a widow aged 50 years or over—or of one under 50 years of age 
having a dependent child, or incapable of self-support—would e 30s. 
weekly; in other cases it would be 20s. weekly. An allowance of 7s, 
6d. weekly would be paid in respect of a first child; and for a child 
becoming a full orphan through the death of the workman, an allow- 
ance of 12s. weekly would be paid (5s. of which would be provided 
by the Exchequer). Should a parent of the deceased workman be 
incapable of self-support, 20s. weekly would be paid, and in the case 
of two such dependent parents, 30s. weekly. In case no pension were 
payable to a widow or a parent, one other adult member of the 
deceased workman’s family who was residing with and was mainly 
dependent upon him would be eligible for a maximum pension of 20s., 
if incapable of self-support. 

If no pension was payable under the foregoing provisions, temporary 
benefit would be authorized for a woman who was residing with the 
workman at the time of the injury and had the care of the deceased 
person’s child or children. The maximum rate, 20s. weekly, would 
be payable as long as at least one child came within the qualifying 
age for allowance. Any adult momber of the deceased workers 
family not eligible for any pension under the plan but who had been 
mainly dependent upon him, would be eligible for a temporary allow- 
ance of 36s. weekly for 6 weeks. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of the industrial-injury insurance scheme would be 
integrated to the fullest possible extent with that of social insurance, 
both under the Minister of Social Insurance. An advisory committe 
or council is recommended, on which employers and workers would 
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have equal representation, with the purpose of advising the Minister 
on important questions of policy and administration referred to it. 

estions as to insurability and liability to contribute would be 
settled by the Minister, who, in special circumstances might submit 
the question to the High Court (in Scotland, the Court of Session) 
for decision. A party aggrieved by a decision of the Minister could 
appeal on questions of law to the one of these courts having juris- 
diction in his locality. 

Contributions would be collected by stamp, with the contributions 
under the general social-insurance system. Payment of employer 
and worker contributions would be handled by the employer, who 
would be empowered to deduct the employee’s share of the contribu- 
tion from his wages. Employer, employee, and Exchequer contribu- 
tions would be paid into an Industrial Injury Insurance Fund estab- 
lished to disburse all benefits and administrative charges. 


Procedures for Settling Claims 


Claims, under the proposed plan, are to be dealt with by a pensions 
officer, subject to appeal to local tribunals having equal employer and 
employee representation. The pensions officer will have the option 
of referring a question to the local appeal tribunal without making a 
decision himself. If a medical question is involved or is likely to arise, 
provision may be made for one or more medical practitioners to join 
the tribunal as members or as advisers, 

Appeal may be made to an Industrial Injury Insurance Commis- 
sioner whose decision will be final. The Commissioner will be ap- 
pinted by the Crown. Either the chairman of the local appeal 
tribunal or the Commissioner himself may grant the right to appeal 
on —_—o of law or on such other questions as may be prescribed. 

en the worker’s condition warrants it, the medical assessment 
for pension is to be made by a medical board. Appeal on final assess- 
ments, or in certain cases on interim assessments, may be taken to a 
tribunal consisting of a chairman of a local appeal tribunal and two 
medical practitioners. 


Labor Organizations 
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Convention of Hosiery Workers, 1944' 


POST-WAR plans for the hosiery industry, including provisions for 
the reemploymet of the union’s 4,000 members in the armed services, 
and the expansion of the union social-welfare program were the 
leading subjects before the thirty-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers (C. I. O.) ? held in Atlantic 
City, September 11 to 15, 1944. The convention was attended by 
145 delegates from 65 branches in 36 States, and represented a paid-up 
membership of approximately 32,000 workers in 56 communities. 

One section of the report of the executive board pointed out that, 
owing to the exigencies of war, the industry has been faced with two 
major problems: (a) An ever-tightening yarn supply, resulting from 
the diversion of silk and nylon almost exclusively to war needs and 
from the cessation of fine-spun cotton-yarn imports from England, 
and (b) a continually shrinking labor supply caused by the exodus of 
workers into the armed services and into the higher-paid war indus- 
tries. The decline in employment in the industry as a whole between 
April 1943 and April 1944 was estimated at about 10 percent. 


Post-War Program 


The convention made the following decisions on the problems that 
will confront the union and the industry after the termination of 
hostilities: 

1. All men and women in the military services were exempted from 
payment of initiation fees. At a previous convention, the union 
arranged to maintain all members in the armed forces in good standing 
without payment of dues. 

2. A special clause is to be included in all future agreements, pro 
viding a 6-weeks retraining period for returning servicemen, during 
which time they are to be guaranteed an income not less than the 
average earnings in the particular branch of the trade. The national 
executive board was instructed (a) to negotiate with employer’ 
associations for the payment of adequate dismissal pay to all workers 
laid off in the reconversion period, and (b) to explore with employes 
the possibilities for hosiery-industry cooperation in the work of 
rehabilitating veterans and the extent of possible employment for 
such veterans in hosiery mills. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and John L. Afros. 

? The American Federation of Hosiery Workers was organized in 1913 by hosiery workers who withdre? 
from the United Textile Workers of America (A. F. of L.). In 1923 the Federation returned to the U.7 
W.A. It participated in the formation of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee in 1937 and 
with the Textile Workers Union of America, when the latter became a part of the C. I. O. in 1938. 
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3. All branches were urged to participate in post-war planning com- 
mittees in their communities or to take the initiative in launching 
committees where such have not yet been established. 

4. The convention instructed. the national officers to seek the 
gtablishment of post-war planning committees with each of the 
employers’ collective-bargaining associations, and to arrange similar 
voor f onferences with major independent manufacturers; and, further, 
to urge that these various planning conferences be brought into co- 
ordination through joint meetings of the various associations and 
independent manufacturers. 

5. The pledge in the preamble to the union’s constitution to secure 
is for § 36-hour day and a 5-day week as a means of providing full employ- 
vices, | ment in the industry was reaffirmed, and the national executive board 
> the | was instructed ‘“‘to exercise extreme vigilance in watching for the 
+ the § earliest possible moment” in which to incorporate the 30-hour week 
antic § in future agreements. 
od by 6. The program for post-war reconstruction adopted by the Inter- 
id-up § national Reconstruction Conference convened by the Cooperative 
’ league of the U. S. A. in Washington, D. C., in January 1944, was 
that, | endorsed.’ 

1 Res. Welfare and Education 
s and The convention recommended measures to broaden the Federa- 
sland, § tion’s welfare program which now includes employer-financed accident 
lus of § and health insurance. The recommended measures include (1) life 
ndus- § insurance to be financed by employers’ contributions of 1 percent of 
tween § their gross pay roll, (2) 2 weeks’ vacation with pay for all workers 
with 3 years of service and 1 week’s vacation for those with less than 
$years, (3) full service credit toward vacations for those returning 
from the armed forces, and (4) a social-security department to be 
aeated in the national office, to administer all social-security provi- 
s that # sions in the union’s agreements with employers and to supply infor- 
on of § mation on the subject to the various branches of the Federation. 
Although attributing the recent decline in the union’s educational 
| from § work in part to the pressure of the war, the convention expressed 
union § concern over it and voted to engage a full-time educational director. 
nding § Iturged the branches to establish ‘‘new members’ classes,” to enable 
them to learn the rights and duties of union membership and the 
}, PO B techniques for adjusting grievances. The delegates also renewed the 
luring § wion’s endorsement of the Harvard University trade-union fellow- 
in. the & ships and decided to recommend the selection of one of its members 
tional fora year’s study. They authorized the national executive board to 
oyers ony him a weekly stipend, equal to his straight-time earnings on 
orkers job, in order to defray his expenses and reimburse him for the loss 
loyers § of earnings during the school year. 





rk of 
nt for Wage Demands for 1945 Agreement 

Full-fashioned hosiery—The convention had before it 10 resolutions 
withdrew ch sought to correct various alleged inequities in the rate structure 
the 4 @ lecting the workers in individual shops or in several shops within an 






ua. To deal with these demands, the delegates adopted a general 


ee 
'See Co-ops Plan for the Post-War World, p. 1323 of this issue. 
618627—44-__ 6 
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statement of policy to serve as a guide in the negotiation of the 1945 
agreement between the union and employers. The statement de- 
clared (1) that the rate structure in the national hosiery agreement 
was designed to apply uniformly throughout the full-fashioned section 
of the hosiery industry, (2) that “freezing” of the uniform wage scale 
without any flexibility is bound to continue certain inequities be- 
tween mills as well as between departments, (3) that the employers’ 
associations have refused to deviate from the uniform wage schedule, 
regardless of circumstances that might warrant an adjustment, (4) 
that rejection by the employers’ associations of attempts to correct 
local inequities has had a disturbing effect on the morale of the mem- 
bers. The national executive board was therefore directed to study 
the problem of uniform rate structure and report to the next conven- 
tion on how to make its operation more effective. 

The national executive board was also instructed to enter into 
negotiations with the manufacturers’ association to secure a clause in 
the 1945 agreement providing that, if the employer is unable to 
obtain either male or female helpers (apprentices) on long-section, 
full-fashioned knitting machines, the toppers shall receive an extra 
payment, amounting to 50 percent of the helpers’ rate, to compensate 
them for the loss of the helpers’ aid. This rate will apply irrespective 
of whether the employer has followed the practice of engaging helpers 
on long-section machines. 

Seamless hosiery—It was pointed out to the delegates that the 
workers in the seamless section of the hosiery industry, a very large 
part of which is working exclusively on Government contracts to 
supply the armed forces, “are at the Lethon of the list among the 10 
million American workers existing on incomes below a maintenance 
level.’”’ Based upon calculations presented to the convention, it was 
concluded that, after deductions for social security and withholding 
tax, the average seamless-hosiery worker had in May 1944 a net take- 
home pay amounting to less than $1,000 per year. The delegates 
therefore directed the national executive board to take necessary 
steps through proper Government agencies to secure (1) a correction 
of “‘the present lamentable wage situation” in the seamless section of 
the hosiery industry, (2) an increase in ceiling prices on Government 
contracts for hosiery that would absorb the increased labor costs, and 
(3) a corresponding rise in OPA ceiling prices for civilian goods. 

The national executive board received instructions to demand the 
following additional provisions in the 1945 agreement for both seam- 
less and full-fashioned hosiery: (1) Increases in hourly wage rates from 
the present minimum of 40 cents to 65 cents; (2) a night-shift differential 
(the request, if refused by the employers to be referred to an arbitrator 
or taken to the War Labor Board as a dispute case) ; (3) rate adjust 
ments to correct existing inequalities in the looping department which 
has not shown an increase in earnings since 1942; and (4) wage raises 
for maintenance workers in hosiery mills now being paid less than 
workers doing comparable jobs in other plants. 


Resolutions 


A prolonged discussion developed on a resolution contesting th 
application of the seniority rule as a basis for promotion and lay: 
The resolution charged that the impartial chairman’s formula pt 
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riding that, “‘all things being equal,” the employee with the longest 
neord of service shall be the one entitled to promotion—or preferred 
for employment in cases of lay-off—is being misused by employers in 
their interpretation of the word ‘“‘equal.’”’ They construe it to mean 
that before an employee can qualify for a promotion his production 
must be equal in quantity to the production average for the shop. 
Since this interpretation of the production element of ‘equal’ often 
rsults in discrimination—practically prohibiting a worker from get- 
ting a promotion, regardless of how high the quality of his work is, 
fhe does not measure up to average production—the resolution con- 
tended that ‘‘equal’” should be interpreted ‘‘as allowing a deviation 
wy to 10 percent from the average in production.” The national 
secutive board was instructed to obtain acceptance of the union’s 
interpretation by the manufacturers’ association, or, failing in this, 
to seek the elimination of the industry arbitrator’s formula trom the 
next agreement. 

In other resolutions the convention— 

1. Endorsed pending Senate Resolution 48, introduced by Senator 
Pepper, which would direct the War Labor Board to peimit the rais- 
ing of all wages over which the Board has jurisdiction to a minimum 
of 65 cents per hour, and to declare substandard all rates below this. 

2. Called for modification of the ‘Little Steel” formula and pledged 
all possible support to other labor unions in their fight to change the 
formula, so that wage increases can be granted commensurate with 
increases in the cost of living. 

3. Endorsed the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for an improved and 
expanded social-security program. 

4. Protested the enactment of restrictive ordinances in many 
suthern conmunities which seek to bar union organization, and 
pledged the Federation to contest such legislation by every possible 
legal means. 

5. Pledged itself to work closely with bona-fide consumers’ coop- 
watives and credit-unions and called upon the national executive 
board and the locals to collaborate with church, farm, and educational 
groups interested in promoting consumers’ cooperation. 

6. Commended the Treasury Department for its pay-roll savings 
plan, which the Federation regards not only as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the war effort and a preventive of inflation, but also as help- 
ful to organized labor. It urged continuance of the plan after the 
war is over. 

_7. Instructed the national executive board to resume the “white 
list” and union-label promotion by initiating an intensive campaign 
for union-made hosiery. 





‘ 


Union Finances 


Since 1938 the American Federation of Hosiery Workers has fol- 
owed the practice of giving an annual public accounting of the finan- 
cial operations of the national organization and of each of its branches. 

he 82-page report which secretary-treasurer William Smith sub- 
mitted to the convention for the year ending June 30, 1944, indicated 
‘combined net worth of the A. F. H. W. and its branches, amounting 
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to $1,000,000. It gave detailed figures on quarterly receipts from 
per capita dues, assessments, income from interest on savings accounts 
and bonds, sale of supplies, profits on sale of bonds, cost of adminis. 
tration (including salaries and expenses of officers, organizers and 
clerical staffs), auditing fees, expenditures for education, research, and 
publications, legal fees, court and arbitration costs, conventions, 
relief and strike costs, printing and stationery, telephone and tele 
graph, postage, office equipment, rent, janitorial services, electricity, 
and water bills. 

Also included in the report was a series offcharts showing in per- 
centage form the various types of revenue and expenditures. In ad. 
dition to the annual report, the union furnishes confidential monthly 
statements on its finances to each of its local affiliates. 


Officers 


The following officers were reelected for the ensuing term of 2 years; 
General President, Alexander McKeown; First Vice ‘President, Alfred 
Hoffmann; Second Vice President, Edward F. Callaghan. A national 
executive board, consisting of 14 members in addition to the general 
officers, and a board of trustees, composed of 3 members, both bodies 
serving for a term of 1 year, were also elected by the convention. 
According to the constitution, 70 percent of the members on the 
executive board must be employed as wage earners in the mills to 
insure rank-and-file representation on the board. 

To maintain continuity and ‘“‘to guard against any confusion that 
might result from a complete change of administration in any one 
election,”’ the union’s constitution provides for the election of the presi- 
dent and vice presidents in even-numbered vears, and the secretary- 
treasurer in odd-numbered years. William Smith is the incumbent 
secretary-treasurer. 
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United Mine Workers’ Convention, 1944! 


SOME 2,800 delegates, representing approximately 600,000 bitumi- 
nous-coal and anthracite miners, convened in Cincinnati, September 12 
through September 20, to review the record of the United Mine 
Workers of America during the past 2 years and to chart its course 
for the future. 

Since the last convention in 1942, substantial gains have been re- 
corded by the mine workers’ organization on several fronts. Accord- 
ing to the officers’ report, the union had on hand the largest funds in 
its history, amounting to over $10,000,000, as of July 1. Member- 
ship, although depleted by withdrawals into the armed forces and the 
war industries, included an overwhelming majority of the miners 
employed in the United States. Significant gainsin collective bargain- 
ing, following 16 months of negotiation * included the establishment of 
the first national basic wage agreement in the history of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry and attainment of portal-to-portal pay for miners. 

The greatest achievement reported was the miners’ production re- 
cord, accomplished despite several work stoppages and the loss of 
the younger skilled men to the armed services. That the miners in 
the United States and Canada have also contributed substantially to 
the war in terms of manpower and money was indicated in a special 
Bport, covering the period from December 1941 through July 1, 1944, 
as follows: 


i i ROUNON GUNN es cence dodknased 137, 259 
Killed, died, and missing in action--_------4 Riaaucan 2, 544 
tT Pre 6 So aebanecddcaddianed eeu 4, 391 
Value of war bond purchases_.........-.-..------ $170, 617, 000 
Contribution to war relief agencies............---- $3, 603, 


Production Record 


In total volume and in tons per man per day and per year, the pro- 
duction of bituminous and lignite coal broke all records in 1943. 
Comparative data for 1918 and for each year of the present war, for 
bituminous-coal and lignite mines producing over 1,000 tons annually, 
are shown below. 


Production Men employed Tons eo man 
per day 
ida i bod... us eh etal aaa 579, 000, 000 615, 300 3. 78 
Ce dh td wins dge Mad edn 514, 000, 000 457, 000 5. 20 
RR t=. 580, 000, 000 460, 000 5. 30 
ET TR CER A 589, 000, 000 1 415, 000 15. 50 


' Estimates, as given in the union officers’ report; a more recent estimate by K. C. Adams, editor of the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, gives the man-day output for 1943 as 5.75 tons. 


In addition to the bituminous coal and lignite shown above, 60,327,- 
000 tons of anthracite were mined in 1943, bringing the grand total of 
coal production in the United States to 649,327,000 tons. At the 
amy rate of production, the 1944 total. according to President 

ewis, will amount to nearly 700,000,000 tons, or more than the com- 
bined production of all other countries in the same year. The esti- 
mated increase of 45,000,000 tons in total coal production, as compared 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Information Service by Boris Stern and Eleanor Finger. 


1A 184-page appendix to the officers’ report is devoted entirely to an analysis of the 1942-44 wage negotia- 
tions for the bituminous-coal fields. 
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with the war year of 1918, will be achieved with nearly 300,000 fewe 
men and with a working force the average age of which has increage 
from 32 to 45 years since December 1941. 


Accidents and Safety 


This production record was not attained without a tragic logs of 
life and productivity through fatal and nonfatal accidents, as indicated 
in the figures below, taken from the officers’ reports. 

Total accidents Fatal Nonfatal 
1, 308 59, 781 
1, 266 
1, 482 
1, 394 


1 Estimated. 


In October 1943, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who is also Solid 
Fuels Administrator, reported that casualties in the coal mines up t 
that month exceeded numerically the casualties in the armed forces 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor. The union officers’ report com 
mented on this high loss as follows: 

Why is it that we kill and maim more mine workers than any other coal-mining 
country in the world? Not because mining here is more hazardous; not be 
cause of financial stress; not because we lack in science or research; but due in th 
main to placing production problems first, and the complete lack of organization 
among the mine owners for concerted action to attack the basic ills of the indy 
try which bear directly upon the underlying causes. The direct and indiret 
money cost to life and propesty of approximately 20 cents per ton will amount 
— $140,000,000 in the year 1944. This cost is paid for by the consumers ¢ 
coal. 

Occupational diseases have likewise taken a serious toll from th 
miners. According to Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy, wh 
quoted from a Government study of the Pennsylvania anthracit 
region, 25 percent of the men working in the anthracite industry har 
been affected to some extent by silicosis. 

English experience—The English experience in coal mining Ws 
described by Ebby Edwards, a fraternal delegate to the U. M.W. 
convention from the Miners’ International Federation of Great 
Britain. The loss of 30,000 skilled miners yearly, food shortage, 

5 years of intensive war, and the lack of mining equipment har 

resulted in a drop in British coal production. The average daiygjment of a 
output per British miner (covering all employees, whether unde([ificers, th 
ground or surface) decreased from 1.12 tons in 1938 to 1.03 tomgach bitun 
in 1943. Comparison of statistics on fatal accidents in 1941 reve 

that the United States, employing 150,678 fewer men, had 341 mongjMent throv 
mining fatalities than Great Britain, in spite of the fact that @ 

1941 record in the United States was the lowest in 8 years. Non 

accidents were numerically greater in Great Britain, and occupati 

diseases there were far in excess of the rate in other British indust 

Mine safety—Mine inspection in the United States is carried 
by both State and Federal mine inspectors, but the latter have 
power of enforcement. Discussing the deficiencies in State salt 
legislation, President Davis of District 31, told the delegates: 

In all of our States, generally speaking, we have antiquated mining laws, 
that were built up over the years under hand-loading and hand-mining met 
Those laws do not cover mechanized mining. They contradict each other 
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fate to State, there is no uniformity, and the only possible way there can be 
giformity of enforcement of known safety methods is through Federal legisla- 
on. * * * The Federal inspector reports on violations of known safety 
gactices that have proven their worth. The State inspectors can only report 
m violations of State law, and the only enforcement agency in all of our mining 
istricts is the State mining department. 


President Lewis, in supplementing the previous speaker’s remarks, 
smmented: 


Explosions in coal mines are unnecessary. When explosions occur, it means 
dat safety precautions were ignored, that chances were taken, that imperfect 
yntilation existed, that men were permitted to work under conditions where 
mexplosive mixture of atmosphere was a hazard that could have been removed 
ty proper inspection and by proper management and by the expenditure of a 
fw dollars for the protection of human life. * * * And, let me say to the 
sficers of our local unions, and to our delegates in reporting to their loca! unions, 
mike it clear that at no time, and under no circumstances and under no con- 
ditions are our men obligated to work in any mine that they know is unsafe. 

Action by the convention.—The delegates voted to establish a general 
afety council within the union for research and investigation for the 
purpose of making safety recommendations to the various State 
nining departments, the United States Bureau of Mines, the State 
igislatures, and the Congress of the United States. The convention 
iso recommended increased funds to permit employment of additional 
Federal inspectors, and the passage of legislation ‘‘giving the Federal 
mine inspectors power to force operators to remedy immediately” 
wy dangerous conditions found. In the case of mines temporarily 
wized by the Government, the convention recommended that the 
Secretary of the Interior order a Federal mine inspection, the findings 
dwhich would then be enforced. 


Demands for 1945 Wage Contract 


A new wage contract for the mining industry is scheduled to be 
tegotiated in the spring of 1945. The miners’ demands to be made 
itthat time were broadly outlined in the report of the scale committee. 
Itnoted that all resolutions and business dealing with the anthracite 
mage agreement were to be referred to the Anthracite Tri-District 
Convention, which is scheduled to meet prior to the expiration of 
the wage agreement. For the bituminous-coal agreement the scale 
@mmittee’s report recommended the following: (1) The establish- 
ment of a national policy committee, composed of the International 
iiicers, the International executive board, the executive officers of 
ach bituminous district, and 61 district wage-scale committee mem- 
bes to be selected by the districts. (2) Continuation and improve- 
nent through collective bargaining of a basic national wage agreement 
fr the bituminous-coal industry. (3) Adjustment of unsatisfactory 

conditions either through the basic wage-scale conference or b 
terral back to the districts involved. (4) “The abolition of all 
iicriminatory tonnage or day-wage differentials existing within and 
between districts and * * * uniformity of rates by classifications 

work performed on mechanized units and proper differentials 
een the various classifications of such labor.” (5) Provision of 
ng material at the employer’s expense; limitation on the number 
supervisory and technical employees exempt under the wage agree- 
Ment, and provision for their proper classification in the wage sched- 
; employers to be required to furnish union-made tools and ex- 
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plosives; and mine workers to be permitted to cease work in order to 
prevent shipment of coal to a consumer whose employees are engaged 
in a legal strike. (6) A contract provision to assist and protect 
returning veterans in the coal industry. (7) Reduction in hours of 
employment at the close of the wartime emergency, the maximum 
for underground workers to be not more than 7 hours per day from 
portal to portal, with a 5-day week of 35 hours; time and a half after 
7 hours per day and 35 hours per week, and for work on Saturday; 
double time for Sunday; full time for travel from portal to portal, 
“The working time of all outside employees shall be coordinated with 
the underground working time.”’ (8) Wage increases to be deter. 
mined by the union policy committee with full authority. President 
Tetlow, of District 17, in his discussion of these wage terms, made 
it clear to the delegates that should the “Little Steel’ formula be 
revised at any time, the officers of the U. M. W. A. would immediately 
reopen the mine contracts to press for a wage adjustment. 


Matters of Internal Organization 


DISTRICT AUTONOMY 


The most controversial issue before the convention during the 7 
days it was actually in session involved the restoration of autonomy 
to districts now under a provisional government appointed by the 
executive board of the United Mine Workers. Of a total of 31 dis 
tricts, 21 have no power to elect their officers and field organizer, 
The fight for district autonomy is an old issue at United Mine Workes 


conventions. This year, however, for the first time, the delegates 
favoring home rule were organized, under the leadership of Ray 
Edmundson, formerly the appointed director of District 12 (Illinois) 
who resigned in order to lead the fight and later to oppose John L 
Lewis for the presidency of the U. M. W. A. 

In his opening speech, President Lewis attacked the opposition’s 
attempt to defeat him “in his own organization and in his own cop 
vention.”” That afternoon the partial report of the credentials com 
mittee showed Ray Edmundson and three of his supporters to hk 
among those whose credentials had been disputed. Pending a hear 
ing, they were denied official delegate status, and were thus deprived 
of an opportunity to participate in the discussion on district autonomy, 

The first suielion submitted to the delegates by the committe 
on resolutions dealt with autonomy. Of the 138 resolutions considered 
by the committee on this subject, 86 opposed and 52 favored home 
rule in the districts. These resolutions were combined by the resol 
tions committee into a statement reaffirming the policy adopted by 
~ international conventions in 1938, 1940, and 1942, to the effed 
that— 

Upon proper presentation of substantial requests for autonomy in any district@ 
districts, the International executive board shall take into consideration such 
quests and with due consideration for the protection and advancement of te 
rights of our members in such districts and the stability and efficiency of the ®& 
ganization, shall be authorized at its discretion to instruct any such district thi 
<r autonomy is granted and that such district shall then proceed # 

OLLOWS: 

Under the precise supervision of the International executive board, the distttt 
shall meet in district convention and adopt a constitution providing for the prot 
conduct of the affairs of the district; provide for the nomination and electiond 
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wirict officers, except president and secretary-treasurer; and otherwise provide 
district self-government. All such district laws shall be consistent with the 

isions of the International constitution and not in conflict therewith, and shall 
jesubject to approval of the International executive board. 

The only exceptions to the above recommendation are the offices of presidents 
gdsecretary-treasurers in such districts, who shall continue to be selected by the 
ternational executive board and designated to hold such offices subject to 
fternational and district laws, until such time as the International executive 
yard shall provide otherwise. 

We believe that the above suggestions fully meet the needs of the situation, are 
tive of the rights of the membership and ai the same time give to the 
ational organization that small measure of advisory supervision that is 

gaducive to the proper discharge of the obligations resting upon the Inter- 
tional organization. 

In the lengthy debate that followed, 20 delegates spoke in favor of 
the committee’s report and 12 opposed it. President Lewis closed 
iiscussion with a statement outlining case histories of districts which 
isd suffered financial insolvency and poor administration under 
utonomy. In the final standing vote, the committee report was 
werwhelmingly adopted. _ ae 

The next day the convention by a large majority passed a resolution 
mang 3 the leader of the autonomy movement. Following its 
option, President Lewis appointed a committee of three Inter- 
mtional executive board members “‘to digest the evidence and make 
ireport to the board at its meeting following this convention on the 
question of whether or not this autonomy organization * * * is 
wis not a dual union under the constitution of the U. M. W. A.’ 
for the same reasons that the convention later voted to deny Mr. 
Edmundson delegate status, President Lewis ruled he could not be a 
andidate for an International office. With one dissenting vote, 
this interpretation of the constitution was upheld.‘ 

like the resolutions committee, the committee on constitution, 
wppeals, and grievances received a number of resolutions designed to 
nerease home rule within the districts through constitutional revision. 
ixty-five resolutions proposed a time limit to provisional or appointed 
government in districts, 75 resolutions asked for the election or the 
wproval of appointed organizers or field workers by the district in 
vhich their membership is held; 61 resolutions sought to substitute 
district presidents for executive board members in the International 
aecutive board with the further provision that the International 
president ‘‘fill by appointment all vacancies occurring in any Inter- 
tational office except district president, who shall be elected by the 
districts in which the vacancy occurs.” Opposition was likewise 
apressed to the.practice of having appointed officers and field repre- 
sentatives either serve as delegates to the convention or have a vote if 
present. The committee’s recommendation of nonconcurrence in all 
such propositions was uncontested by the delegates. 

A move for greater independence on the local level was also con- 
iained in a number of resolutions advocating a more equal distri- 
bution of dues for International, district, and local purposes. (For 
ample, of monthly dues of $1.50, 90 cents goes to the International 
mon office, 30 cents to the district, and 30 cents to the local union.) 
All such resolutions were defeated. 

—— 

+ At the meeting of the general executive board, following the close of the convention, Ray Edmundson 
Ws found guilty of organizing a dual union. The constitution provides expulsion as the penalty, but the 
beard took no action at that time to enforce the measure 


the n later appealed to the U. S. District Court in Washington, D. C., for an injunction to prevent 
Temoval of his name from the ballot. His petition was denied. : 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Certain amendments to the U. M. W. A. constitution were adopted, 
the most important of which were the following: (1) Opportunity fo, jms det 
amendment of the union constitution every 4, instead of every 9 jie arm 
years (delegates will continue to meet biennially, however, for the 
International scale and policy convention); (2) 4-year (instead of 
2-year) terms for International and district officers; (3) 2-year 
(instead of 1-year) terms for local officers; and (4) to qualify fg 
candidacy in a local election, attendance required in at least half of the 
local union meetings each month for 6 months immediately precedi 
nomination of px ashore (previously only at half of all meeting 
during a 6-month period). 


Important Resolutions 


Social security.—The executive officers were authorized to prepan 
amendments to be submitted to Congress, reducing the age-limi§aN 
requirement in the old-age provision of the present social-security §lowever, 
law. Further, each district, in cooperation with the legal department fim its 
of the International union, was urged to improve the workmen’ fad i 
compensation law of its State by broadening the coverage to include fidanine sj 
occupational diseases, and by increasing allowances. ‘The delegate fig vote, 
also voted for a liberalization of unemployment compensation, with port. 
benefits to be continued until employment is obtained. 

Health —N umerous resolutions asking for free wash houses at ming 
brought forth a recommendation from the resolutions committe§ Distric 
that adequate, sanitary bathhouses be provided and maintained by§Beston, | 
coal companies at all coal mines and that such provision be requindgl.M. W. 
through legislation in those States where no law yet exists. hes, wit! 

Racial discrimination.—The delegates denounced the poll tax anifjad dairy 
went on record against Negro discrimination in the armed forces anigidstrict. 
at the production front. Re uests for Negro representation amo In a 2- 
district and International licens were referred to the respectingmor to tl 
bodies for further consideration. 

Wartime agencies —The War Labor Board was censured for isj#s under 
handling of the 1942-44 coal-wage negotiations. The War Ma§ Aware < 
power Commission and the “Little Steel” formula likewise receivelgi# form vy 
severe criticism in an adopted resolution, which read in part: “ 
condemn the freezing of wage rates at arbitrary levels and the bindigij# conduc 
of men to their jobs as destructive to the advancement that has bea i 
enjoyed by our union since its formation.” 

Labor unity.—The officers’ report carried a full account of ¢ 
negotiations between A. F. of L. officials and President Lewis a 
cerning the move of the U. M. W. A. to reaffiliate with the Federatiopited to r 
In conclusion, the report stated: 

We regret exceedingly that our efforts failed. We know the fundamen 
involved require unification of labor’s forces and when we feel that restraints 
removed and organized labor is free to act by itself, we will, at the first oppo: 
try again to work for consolidation and unity within the ranks of labor. 

The desire to unify the large labor groups in the country recél 
further expression in a resolution adopted unanimously by the¢ 
vention, directing the officers to work toward this end. : 

Post-war program.—In a briefly worded resolution, the convel 
supported uniform, adequate unemployment insurance for retur 
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wterans and war workers, during the period of reconversion. On 
je international front, labor representation at the peace conference 
msdemanded. The delegates further voted to excuse members in 
ie armed forces from all union dues and assessments. Veterans’ re- 
aployment rights also received consideration in the previously men- 
jmed report of the scale committee. 
Concern for the future of the bituminous-coal industry led to the 
option of a resolution proposing a new bituminous-coal law in place 
ithe Guffey Act which Congress allowed to expire on August 26, 
43. The proposed bill would provide for a commission of five, 
tree to represent the public and one each for the industry and the 
nine workers. 
Political action—A statement by the resolutions committee con- 
#mned President Roosevelt’s labor policies and his alleged bias 
inst the mine workers’ union, while favorably citing the labor 
i in the Republican party platform and Governor Dewey’s record 
aNew York. The resolution adopted by the convention concluded, 
however, with the statement that “‘the U. M. W. A. should not depart 
t#%m its traditional political policy and its constitutional provisions 
ad indorse a candidate or party in the 1944 campaign.”” Four out 
dnine speakers supported President Roosevelt, but in the final stand- 
ig vote, only about 200 delegates voted against the committee’s 


report. 
U. M. W. A. District 50 


District 50, organized 8 years ago by 12 local unions in the city of 
boston, has as its motto “Organize the unorganized.’’ Under its 
U.M. W. A. charter, its jurisdiction encompasses workers in all indus- 
ites, with special emphasis placed on the chemical, paper, railroad, 
oy industries. The last two are separate divisions within the 

ict. 

Ina 2-day meeting, held on September 8 and 9, in Cincinnati, just 
mor to the U. M. W. A. convention, the problems of District 50 were 
viewed by 454 delegates, representing approximately 200,000 work- 
#sunder contract in 903 local unions in 415 cities and 43 States. 

Aware of the big organizational problems ahead, the delegates voted 
form voluntary organizing committees within their locals, to co- 
minate the organization of the unorganized in their communities, and 

bindigg® conduct a survey of unorganized industries within their territory. 
as bea Discussion arose over the advisability of creating advisory councils 
rithin cities and regions. Detroit delegates, who have already or- 
of teB@tized an informal council, strongly advocated such a step; but the 
ris coegmvention, on the recommendation of the organizing committee, 
srationg ted to refer the problem of sanctioning such councils to District 50 
aecutive officers for further study. A resolution to grant autonomy 
et 50 to elect its own officers and board members was likewise 
own. 

The major organizing effort of District 50 in the near future will be 
toneentrated in the chemical industry, which thus far has remained 

ivel gg Ag ome Recognizing this fertile field for unionization, 
lhe U. M. W. A. officers’ report stated: “Of special importance in the 
Mst-war adjustment is the chemical industry because of its direct 

tation to the coal industry. It is of importance to every coal miner 
the country to do his part in furthering organization in this industry 
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for his own interests as well as for the interests of the organization,” 
Secretary Kennedy, in his address before the convention of Distrig 
50, pointed out the significance of this tie-up of coal with chemicals. 

Oil, coal, and chemicals are going to be one great integrated industry in this 
Nation. * * * Oil will probably take up the slack of the coal industry, be 
cause the coal industry itself is going to be the basis for the making of synthetic 
oils and chemicals, which, in my judgment, will develop into the greatest industry 
in this Nation. That is one reason why the United Mine Workers of Americg 
approaches the problem of unity in the labor movement. It believes it is neggs. 
sary to protect jurisdiction, especially in these chemical and by-products indus 
tries, because essentially they are all going to be one industry. 

Two methods were proposed whereby the miners might materially 
assist District 50 in its organizational drive; both were to be incor. 
porated in the 1945 wage-contract demands. One would give mines 
the right to cease work under their collective agreement, to prevent 
shipment of coal to a consumer whose employees were engaged ina 
legal strike. The other, requiring employers to furnish tools and ex 
plosives bearing the union label, was foreshadowed in President Lewis 
opening address as follows: ‘‘I want to serve notice on the great man- 
ufacturers of chemicals and explosives in this country that the time 
is coming after this war when union men in the coal mines of this 
country will use no powder or explosive that do not bear the brand of 
this organization.”’ 

The final action of the District 50 convention was the passage ofa 
set of rules and bylaws for District 50, to be submitted later, for final 
approval, to the International executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
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Union Agreements in Fruit and Vegetable Canning’ 


Summary 


ABOUT 40 percent of the estimated 200,000 workers employed at the 
sasonal peak in the canned fruit and vegetable industry are covered 
by union agreements. Approximately 75 percent of these workers, 
thiefly on the West Coast, are under agreements with federal labor 
mions directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Another 20 percent are under agreement with the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America (C. I. O.), and 
the remaining 5 percent are represented by various other unions. 

The outstanding agreement in the industry is that negotiated by 
the California State Council of Cannery Unions and the California 
Processors and Growers, Inc., the latter being an employer associa- 
tion formed in 1936 to handle labor relations for the industry. The 
frst agreement negotiated by these two groups, which was also the 
frst area-wide agreement in the industry, was signed in July 1937. 
The California Processors and Growers, Inc., now bargains for its 34 
members whose 64 canneries, in northern and central California, 
roduce nearly 80 percent of all canned goods processed in California. 
_ 35 independent canneries also have subscribed to the terms of 
this agreement, except for the provisions covering the grievance 
machinery. 


Coverage and Duration of Agreements 


This report analyzes the provisions of 32 union agreements, on file 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering over 85 percent of the 
workers in the canned fruit and vegetable industry who were under 

ement during the 1943 and 1944 peak seasons. The agreement 
with the California Processors and Growers, Inc., covers about two- 
thirds of all the workers under the agreements analyzed. Other 
agreements which cover over 2,500 workers at the seasonal peak are 
those with the Campbell Soup Co. (plants at Camden, N. J., and 
Chicago, Ill.); H. J. Heinz Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.); and Libby, McNeill 
& Libby (Portland, Oreg.). Four agreements cover between 1,000 
and 1,500 workers each, 19 cover between 100 and 1,000, and 5 cover 
less than 100 workers. 

All but 2 of the 32 agreements were initially negotiated for 1 year, 
but all are automatically renewable, usually from year to year, in the 
absence of notice. The California Processors and the Campbell Soup 
Co. (N. J.) agreements were signed for 2-year periods, but both permit 


‘Prepared by Judith P. Zander of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. More complete data 
®e given in Bulletin No, 794. 
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modifications of specified sections at yearly intervals—wages, ho Check 
and working conditions in the former, ane f wages only in the latter Biues by 

In all of the agreements the union bargains for all Production, ffleinz a 
maintenance, and service employees and in half of the agreements forftoma 
watchmen as well. Office and administrative workers, on the othe yreemé 
hand, are always excluded, as are foremen also in all but 3 of the smal} fig the « 
company agreements. 

Regulations covering foremen.—Although workers classified as fore 
men are generally excluded from both the union’s jurisdiction and the 













provisions of the agreements, about half of the agreements, parti. With 
ularly those which vest in foremen the right to hire and fire, regulate Poe 
ev 






their productive activities. According to 9 agreements, foremen may 
do routine productive work only when a “special emergency”’ arises: ge 
and 2 permit them to do maintenance work in the nonprocessing}™ ple 
season. Five other agreements, all with closed-shop clauses, alloy} #200# 
foremen to do routine production work, provided they obtain a work. Mini 
ing permit and pay dues to the union while engaged in such work, 6 (incl 

he line of demarcation between foremen and production worker vide m 
is less distinct in the California Processors and Libby, McNeill & Five of 
Libby agreements and in one small-company agreement. Unde lor seas 
these three agreements, in contrast with most of those previously nents | 
mentioned, foremen ‘‘customarily” supervise the work of others and plant: m 
may only “recommend” hiring and firing. These agreements spe iw 
cifically permit the assignment of foremen to routine duties, both etablis 
during and after the processing season, as long as they spend most | *ee™* 










2 ° a. . P pai Yo 3 
of their time supervising and are paid a specified minimum wage. n di J 
Union Status e 


Membership requirements.—The Libby, McNeill & Libby agreement Hirin 
and 11 of the agreements with smaller companies establish closed-shop those 0 
conditions under which all workers must be members of the union and | Mbby, 
all new employees must be hired through the union. The California for new. 
Processors and 8 other agreements establish union shops which re weeks t 
quire all employees to become members of the union, but allow the cone ; 
employer to obtain new employees from any source, provided such . 
workers join the union within a specified time, ranging from 5 days 
to 1 month. The California Processors agreement also states that h 
“the employer will give preference of employment to unemployed aie wh 
members of the local union.” ? 5 conse 
The 2 Campbell agreements, the Heinz agreement, and 2 others eect 
rovide ‘maintenance of membership” for employees who are or who dur + 
seem union members.* Of the 6 remaining agreements, 1 provides} “8 
that union members shall be given preference in hiring, while the Sete 
other 5 do not require union membership as a basis for hiring or com 


the Car 
is in for 


. OrL 
tinued employment. : 
er either | 

? A supplementary emergency agreement negotiated in July 1943 provided that when it was specifier 
to hire workers other than present or former union members, such workers could obtain an em 
and would not be required to complete their affiliation with the local unless they so chose. wage cl 
cards must be renewed weekly. If, however, these employces work more than 24 days or work all regult 
shifts when work is available during 4 pay-roll periods, they are deemed to be in the same bey id as other 
cannery workers and are required to join the union unless they are doing cannery work in addition to thelr es 


regular employment. Emergency workers do not acquire seniority rights unless they join the union, ® “ 
which case seniority is retroactive to the date of hiring. a ge 

3 The Campbell agreements provide that the “question of union security” should be submitted to the in any ‘ 
National War Labor Board. On August 9, 1943, the Board ordered the parties to incorporate 8 y 
voluntary membership-maintenance clause in their agreement and to provide for the check-off of uni 
dues upon individual authorization. 
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3, hours § Check-off of union dues.—Some provision for the check-off of union 
latter Hives by the company is made in 10 of the 32 agreements. In the 
duction #feinz agreement and those of 2 smaller companies, the check-off is 
ents forftomatic for union members; in the other 7, including the Campbell 
he otherfgreements, dues are checked off only on individual authorization 
1 smal}. fiy the employee. 


Wage Provisions 







as fore. 
and the 
_ partic. 
regulate 
jen may 

arises: 





With but 2 exceptions the agreements indicate the basis on which 
yage payments are calculated. Hourly rates are specifically provided 
inevery case for all regular employees and in most cases for seasonal 
aployees as well. However, 10 agreements, all but 2 of which are 
with plants on the West Coast, provide piece-work rates for certain 














cessing otk 

3, allow seasonal Wor. ers. . -. 

a work.| Minimum wage rates.—Of the 30 agreements with wage provisions, 
wrk. "116 (including all the large companies but Campbell) have both plant- 






vide minima and occupational wage rates for men and women. 
Neill gp five of these, all with small companies, provide lower minimum rates 
Unde for seasonal workers than for regular employees. Eight other agree- 
viously nents list minimum rates for regular employees and 2 more have 
ors and | Pant minima for seasonal workers only. All of the agreements with 
ts. spe t-wide minima, either for regular or seasonal workers or for both, 
3 both establish lower rates for women than for men. Since nearly all of the 
d most | *greements specify that women shall receive men’s rates when put on 
vage men’s jobs, it may be inferred that most of these differences are based 
"Ton differences in jobs rather than on sex alone. The 2 Campbell 
ements and the 2 remaining ones list occupational rates but no 
t minima. Eleven agreements have lower minima for minors. 

Hiring rates —About two-thirds of the agreements—includin 
d-shop those of all the major companies except California Processors and 
| Libby, McNeill & Libby—prescribe hiring rates below the minimum 
for new, inexperienced workers for a stipulated period, ranging from 3 
weeks to6 months. Hiring rates apply to all new workers in 11 agree- 
yw the} Ments while in 8 others, all with plants in the State of Washington, 
i sud tring rates apply only to —_ and girls under 18 years of age. In 
the Campbell agreements, which indicate that an incentive system 

3 that} 8in force, a new employee advances from the hiring rate to the base 
rate which is guaranteed after he has met the production standard for 
5 consecutive days, even though he may later fail to maintain 

others | Production. 

Interim wage adjustment.—Provisions for general wage changes: 
during the life of the agreement are found in 5 Sa 2 of which 
le they "ere signed for periods exceeding 1 year and the others for a 1-year 
rcon§ Period with provisions for automatic yearly renewal. The Heinz, 
lifornia Processors, and Campbell (N. J.) agreements permit 

tither party to request a reconsideration of the wage level upon 

~crang ecified notice. An agreement with a smaller company permits 
ners? | Wage changes if the cost of living rises 5 percent but makes actual 
ges in wages dependent on the state of company profits; another 

+ es that wage changes will be made automatically in the event 
ofa “general rise in wages’’ or a raise of pay in certain classifications 
many 2 of 5 other designated California plants. 





workers 
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Incentive-wage system.—Of the 10 agreements which mention piece 
rates, all but 1 provide minimum guaranties.* Combination gro 
individual incentive systems are provided in 7 agreements with Weg 
Coast companies. In the California Processors agreement, for ey. 
ample, a “guaranteed average rate” of 80 cents an hour is established 
for piece-work crews. In any week in which the average actual earp. 
ings of the group fall below the guaranteed rate, a percentage adjust. 
ment “sufficient to produce a group average of 80 cents an hour” js 
paid to each worker in the group, regardless of whether his individug} 
earnings were above or below the guaranteed rate. A_ similar 
adjustment is made in the other agreements when less than 50 percent 
of the workers in the group earn the guaranteed minimum. The ? 
remaining agreements specify that piece workers are to be paid at 
least the guaranteed hourly rate set for their specific jobs. 

Specific provisions for rate setting and rate adjustment are outlined 
in 2 agreements. Under the California Processors agreement, piece 
rates may be changed to compensate for variations in products o 
processes or for other reasonable causes, provided the employer give 
advance notice to the union and to the employer’s committee of the 
change and the reason. If the union disapproves of the change it 
may submit the matter to the grievance machinery within 10 days, 
The second agreement provides that piece rates shall be established 
by the end of 5 working days but that the method of determining 
such rates shall be discussed with the union before the rates are 
instituted. Job analysis and grading by a joint union-management 
committee are provided under the Heinz agreement and one other. 

Intraplant transfer rates.—A third of the agreements mention wage 
rates in connection with temporary transfers. About half of these 
agreements (including California Processors) provide for the payment 
of the higher rate to all employees transferred to higher-rated jobs, 
and the payment of the employee’s old rate when he is transferred to 
a lower-rated job. The remainder provide that the rate for the job 
to which the worker is transferred shall apply only if he remains on 
the job to which transferred a given length of time—from 3 days to 
2 weeks. 

Minimum call pay.—All but one of the agreements provide for the 
payment of a minimum amount to employees who are called to work 
or who report for work at the regular time but for whom no work’s 
available. The minimum guaranty varies from 1 to 4 hours’ pay, 
with 2 hours most common. Two-thirds of these agreements, it- 
_ cluding those of all the larger companies except H. J. Heinz, guarantee 
additional pay if some work is done after reporting. The minimum 
guaranty under these circumstances varies from 2 to 4 hours, with 
the latter the most common. 

Stand-by pay and split shifits—Under the Heinz agreement and 
others, full pay is awarded to all workers for time lost whe 
operations are halted for lack of materials or other specified cause 
within the control of the employer. The Heinz agreement provides, 
however, that piece workers will receive such stand-by pay only 
when the delay exceeds 15 minutes. Another agreement pro 

* In any industry, when the actual hourly earnings of piece workers fall below the minimum established 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act or State laws, whichever is higher, the employer is required to ems | 


the difference. The “guaranties” referred to above were set considerably higher than the legal minims 
every case. 
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Dn piece § that workers are to receive pay for half of such waiting time unless 
group- § the employer calls a recess of 3 hours or more. 

bh West Six other agreements make no provision for stand-by pay and 
for ex- § allow split shifts without overtime pay when work is halted for reasons 
blished § beyond the employer’s control. Four of the 6 agreements limit the 
ear § Jength of these “‘splits.’”” In the California Processors and Libby, 
adjust. # McNeill & Libby agreements and one other, the work recesses may 
our” is § be called for not less than a half hour nor more than a total of 2 hours 
ividual r week, while the other agreement specifies that 8 hours of work may 

emwend over 12 consecutive hours during the processing season. 

ercent Shift differentials—To permit rapid processing of fresh produce 
The2§ when large quantities are brought to the plant, 11 agreements, 
aid at # including most of the larger companies, allow for multiple-shift 
: operations. Of these, the California Processors and 5 others grant 
utlined J no differentials over day rates for night work, simply stating that 
» Piece f shifts shall be instituted where necessary. 

acts or The other 5 agreements which mention shifts stipulate different 
r give | rates for work between 6 p.m. and6a.m. In the 2 Campbell agree- 
of the} ments the differential is 10 percent of the day rate; in the Heinz 


unge it ement and 1 other it is 5 cents and 10 cents an hour, respectively. 
) days. e Heinz agreement, however, limits payment of a shift premium 
blished | to the nonprocessing periods. 

mining Miscellaneous pay provisions.—Several agreements with large West 


es are Coast companies permit the employer to adjust the wages and hours 
sement § of an employee who cannot accomplish a satisfactory day’s work 
other. because of age or physical disability. In the Heinz agreement, an 
nh wage employee sent to the plant hospital because of an industrial injury 
f these fis paid his regular rate for the time he is required to remain there, 
yment # while employees sent to the hospital because of illness are paid for 
i jobs, the first hour only. Another agreement provides that an employee 
red tf who receives, on the job, an injury not compensable under the State 
he job # law is to receive a full day’s pay. 

ns Of Four agreements require the company to furnish, free of cost, the 
‘ays apparel and safety devices necessary for the job. Another states 
that the employee and the company shall share equally the expenses of 
for the uniforms, but the employee’s share is not to exceed 75 cents a week. 


- Hours and Overtime 
ts, i- All but 1 of the 32 cannery agreements contain hours and overtime 


rant # provisions. Twenty-four distinguish between the processing and 
umum § nonprocessing season by allowing additional hours of work at straight- 
, With t time rates during seasonal peaks known as exemption periods; * 7 of 
these refer to 2 separate exemption periods. Although the 7 remain- 
and 5 ing agreements establish a basic 8-hour day and 40-hour week, with 
whet {time and a half for work in excess of these limits throughout the year, 





vides, * Canneries may take advantage of 3 types of hour exemptions permissible under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but it is not possible to tell from the agreements the number or type of exemptions taken. The exemp- 
, only tions which may apply to canneries are as follows: (1) A total exemption from both wage and poy sa 
id hout the year is allowed ‘‘any individual employee within the area of production (as defined by 
ovides the Administrator), and engaged in * * * canning of agricultural or horticultural commodities for 
Market” (sec. 13-a-10). (2) A total exemption from the hour provisions of the act for 14 weeks of the year 
tablished Rirovided for employees of employers engaged in ‘‘the first processing of, orthecanningof * * * perish 
) make up or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables” (sec. 7-c). (3) A limited exemption from the hour provisions of 
ninims & hours = day and 56 per week may be granted for 14 weeks to persons engaged in any industry found by 
the Administrator to be of a seasonal nature (sec. 7-b-3). Canneries outside the “area of production’ may 

take advantage of (2) or (3) or both. 


618627447 
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several specify some exemptions: 1 limits these hours to regula § 


employees while seasonal employees are subject to the exemptions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; and another allows an additional hoy 
daily at straight-time rates but stipulates that if more than 9 hou, 
are worked, time and a half shall be paid for all work in excess of 
8hours. Five of the seven 40-hour-week agreements cover companies 
whose plants are in or near large cities, where they compete with other 
industries for a labor supply; the other 2 are with firms not entitled 
to the statutory seasonal exemptions.*® 

In 22 of the 24 agreements with different seasonal standards, the 
basic hourly overtime standards during the nonprocessing season are 
time and a half for work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours per 
week, although one agreement requires male employees to work 9 
hours before daily overtime begins. Six of these agreements provide 
for double time for work in excess of 12 hours daily. Of the 2 remaip. 
ing agreements, 1 requires time and a half after 40 hours weekly but 
contains no daily overtime provisions, and the other simply states 
that provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act shall govern overtime 


pay. 

Ten of the 24 agreements which refer to seasonal exemptions specify 
neither the number nor the kinds of exemptions taken, simply stating 
that during the processing season hours and overtime pay shall be 
determined by the Fair Labor Standards Act. On the other hand, 14 
explicitly establish a limit on the number of hours per day and/or 
week which may be worked at straight-time rates, although it is not 
always possible to determine which or how many of the 3 allowable 
exemptions are referred to in these cases. Of the latter group of 
agreements, 9 establish longer straight-time hours for men than for 
women, most commonly providing time and a quarter after 8 hour 
daily for women; for both men and women, they provide time anda 
half after 10 hours daily or 60 hours weekly, and double time after 
12 hours daily. 

In the other 5 agreements men and women are covered by identical 
hours and overtime arrangements. In 2 of these, time and a half is 
paid after 8 hours daily or 48 hours weekly, in 2 others after 56 hours 
weekly, and in the remaining agreement after 12 hours daily or 72 
hours weekly; the first 2 of these agreements also provide for double 
time after 12 hours daily. 

In addition to the seasonal tolerances described above, 7 agreements 
also establish special hours standards for the “‘pea canning” or “tomato 
processing” seasons or refer to the “‘unlimited hours” exemption. The 
overtime-pay requirements during this second exemption period are 
less generous than during the seasonal exemptions described above. 
Of the 7 agreements having these special hours standards, only 3 pro 
vide premium pay for overtime (1 of these, for women only). No 
limit is placed on straight-time hours for men in 5 of the agreements 
and for women in 4. Of the 2 remaining agreements with provisions 
for men, one specifies time and a half after 66 hours and the other after 
70 hours weekly. The 3 agreements with provisions for women specify, 
respectively, (1) time and a half after 9 hours daily or 54 hours weekly, 
(2) time and a half after 11 hours daily, and (3) time and a quartet 
after 8 hours daily, time and a half after 70 hours weekly, and double 
time after 12 hours daily. 


* These firms are engaged in dried-fruit packing, which is not considered eligible for an exemption under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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Industrial Relations 
Week-end and Holiday Pay 


Most of the agreements with premium rates for week-end work were 
tiated in conformity with Executive Order No. 9240,’ but also 
provided Saturday and Sunday rates which were to be substituted 
when the order no longer applied to the industry. The California 
Processors agreement and 6 others specify that time and a half is to 
be paid for all Saturday work; another specifies time and a half for 
work on Saturday after 1 p. m.; and 1 other, for work on “Saturday 
night.” The Heinz agreement and both the Campbell agreements 
{negotiated in conformity with Executive Order No. 9240) have 
retained the premium rates for sixth- and seventh-day work instead of 
Saturday and Sunday per se. 

All of these agreements in which seasonal exemptions are taken 
specify that the premium rate is to apply only during the nonprocessing 
season. In the California Processors agreement the Saturday rate 
applies during this season only in case the employer does not give the 
employee and the union notice at the earliest possible date, or if the 
work is not of an emergency nature. 

Payment of the premium rate for all Sunday or seventh-day work 
throughout the year is required by 9 agreements, half of which provide 
for seasonal exemptions. On the other hand, 10 agreements waive 
these premium rates during the exemption periods. In the California 
Processors agreement and 1 other, time and a half is provided for work 
on either Sunday or the seventh day when specified commodities are 
being processed. Another agreement specifies that the premium rate 
applies to all but 6 Sundays in the year; and the remaining agreement 
does not mention whether the rate applies during the processing season. 

Holidays.—Pay for holidays not worked is allowed in only 2 

eements, both with the Campbell Soup Co.; the agreement with the 
noise plant allows pay for Christmas, and that with the New Jersey 
plant, for Thanksgiving, to employees who work on the workday 
immediately eaenaline and immediately following the holiday. 

Premium pay for work on holidays (generally 6 in number) is 
established in 26 of the 32 agreements; 23 require payment of time 


. and a half and 3 of double time. Only 3 small-company agreements 


specify that premium rates shall not apply if the holiday occurs during 
an exempt week. Payment of overtime after 32 hours (instead of 40) 
during a holiday week is specifically provided in 3 agreements. 


Vacation Provisions 


Paid vacations are provided for regular employees under 21 agree- 
ments, including all the major companies; 2 of these grant vacations to 
seasonal workers as well. Fourteen of the agreements establish a 
maximum paid vacation of 1 week, generally after a year of service. 
In 12 of the 14 agreements with a maximum of 1 week’s paid vacation, 
this is the only vacation; the others allow 3 days’ paid vacation after 
6 months and 1 year, respectively. 

More extensive vacation plans are provided by 7 agreements. In 5 
of these the maximum is 2 weeks after periods of service ranging from 

' Executive Order No. 9240 prohibits premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work as such for “all work 

to the prosecution of the war,” and makes the payment of double time mandatory for the seventh 
consecutive day of a regularly scheduled workweek. On August 23, 1943, the Secretary of Labor issued a 
determination stating that ‘in the case of an employer engaged in the first processing of, or in canning or 


packing, perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables the provisions of Executive Order No. 9240 shall 
not apply to his employees in any place of employment where he is so engaged.” 
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1 year to 8 years. One of the 2 remaining agreements allows “¢9 
hours’ vacation with pay” after 5 years’ service, and the other provides 
2 weeks’ vacation after 5 years of service for both men and women and 


3 weeks after 15 years for women and after 20 years for men. The 
former also allows “20 hours’ vacation with pay”’ to seasonal workers 
with 8 months’ service. 

The service requirement is qualified in about half the agreements by 
a provision that the employee must have actually worked a minimum 
period during the service year. Hourly minimum work requirements 
range from 1,600 straight-time hours to 2,295 total hours, with the 
former the most common. One agreement permits an employee to 
accumulate the 1,800 hours of required service over a 2-year period 
if necessary. The Heinz agreement, which allows 1 week of vacation 
after 1 year and 2 weeks after 8 years, requires that the employee shall 
have worked at least 200 days in the preceding calendar year. Hovw- 
ever, employees who have worked more than 150 but less than 200 
days are entitled to half the vacation allowed to employees who have 
met the service requirement. 

Method of computing vacation pay.—Most commonly the agreements 
with paid vacations (including some with single and some with gradu- 
ated plans) calculate 1 week’s vacation pay at 40 times the employee's 
basic hourly rate, although one stipulates that employees are to receive 
56 hours’ pay. In the Heinz agreement and one other, vacation pay is 
calculated on the basis of average hourly earnings. In another agree- 
ment the vacation pay amounts to 3 percent of the employee’s total 
annual compensation. 

Pay in lieu of vacation is prohibited in all the agreements except 
one, which permits the employer to grant vacation pay but no time 
off for the duration of the war, if “‘sufficient help is not available.” 
All the agreements prohibit the accumulation of vacation periods. In 
all of the agreements with vacation provisions, the company reserves 
the right to designate the vacation period. Nearly all the agreements 
specify that vacations shall be taken during the nonprocessing period. 


Leaves of Absence 


With the exception of the Heinz agreement and those of 2 smaller 
companies, all of the agreements provide for leave of absence for 
personal reasons. Most of these establish no limits on the amount of 
leave granted, although 5 specify a 3-month limit, subject to extension 
and the 2 Campbell agreements limit leave of absence to 60 days. 
The Campbell (N. J.) agreement also prohibits workers from taking 
other jobs during such leave unless “such work is requested by the 
United States’Government in an ordnance plant.’’ About half of the 
agreements with leave provisions, including those of all the larger 
firms, require company’consent and union approval before such leave 
is taken. The Campbell agreements and 2 others specify that leaveol 
absence may not be taken during the peak season. é 

Leave for union business.—Provisions for leave of absence for umion 
business are found in 14 agreements covering nearly 75 percent of the 
workers. The extent of leave varies from 15 days in any 6-month 
period to an indefinite period, with most of the provisions in the latter 
category. Most of the agreements allow such leave “without loss o 
seniority rights’’; the California Processors and one other agreement 
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gecifically provide that seniority shall accumulate during leave for 
gnion business. 


Seniority Rules 


Detailed seniority rules recognizing length of service as the basis 
for preferential consideration in lay-off and rehiring, and occasionally 
for promotions, are found in all but one of the agreements; the exception 
states ‘‘seniority rights shall prevail in all cases.’”’ The right to acquire 
gniority is limited to regular employees in 10 of the agreements, 
while the others extend the privilege to both regular and seasonal 
workers. Separate seniority rosters for regular and seasonal workers 
are established under 12 agreements which include all the major com- 

ies; the others provide for one seniority list arranged in order of the 

t date of hiring. The California Processors and Libby, McNeill & 
libby agreements and one other specify that workers may have 
places on both lists, so that when a regular worker is laid off he may 
reclaim his standing on the seasonal list. The Heinz agreement 
establishes separate seniority lists for men and women. 

About a third of the agreements, including those of all the major 
companies, require both regular and seasonal employees to serve a 
probationary period before seniority can be acquired, with seniority 
nights retroactive to the date of hirmg. Most of these set the same 
probationary requirements for regular and seasonal employees, most 
commonly 30 days. Several agreements which have separate sen- 
iority rosters for regular and seasonal employees have separate 
requirements for these groups. Most of these provide that employees 
must work 30 out of 52 weeks in order to qualify as regular workers, 
while employees who have worked 60 percent of the operating days 
during the processing season may qualify as seasonal workers. 

Seniority for special groups.—Four agreements provide that shop 
stewards and committeemen shall have top seniority during their 
term of office, with the understanding that they shall return to their 
wir place on the seniority list at the expiration of such tenure. 

of the agreements with West Coast companies and many of 
those with Midwestern firms allow the employer to select a person 
to fill a supervisory or technical position without regard to the sen- 
iority lists if he feels a qualified person is not available. In most of 
these agreements the company also reserves the right to disregard 
seniority rules on hiring and transfer when training students for 
managerial positions. Such students may not accumulate seniority, 
however, nor may they displace any regular worker. In contrast, 
students who are part of the regular seasonal force are to become 
mion members and may exercise full seniority rights. 

Loss of seniority Clauses safeguarding seniority rights during 
periods of enforced lay-off are found in about two-thirds of the agree- 
ments, although the length of time during which such protection is 

orded varies considerably. The maximum period of lay-off before 
seniority is lost is most frequently specified for regular employees 
only, and varies from 60 days to a year, although 2 provide for indef- 
mite retention of seniority rights during lay-off. 

In the case of seasonal employees, whose seniority is generally 
computed on the number of consecutive seasons worked, seniority 
nights are presumably lost only if the worker fails to report for the 
hext Operating season. 
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Most of the agreements establish time limits (generally 3 days) 
within which an employee must report when recalled to work; hj 
seniority is lost unless he can furnish a justifiable excuse for not 
reporting when recalled. AJl of the agreements specifically state 
that seniority shall terminate upon discharge or voluntary separation, 


Lay-Off and Rehiring 


Twenty-four of the agreements with detailed seniority rules, includ- 
ing those of all the major companies, provide that lay-offs shall be 
in strict accordance with seniority. Three agreements, on the other 
hand, state that seniority shall govern only if skill and ability are 
equal; and 4 others provide that “length of service in the plant as 
well as skill and efficiancy of the workers shall be taken into con- 
sideration when hiring or lay-offs occur.’”’ All the agreements which 
provide for separate listing of regular and seasonal employees specify 
that seasonal workers (and probationary employees) shall be laid off 
before workers on the regular force. ; 

In 21 agreements, seniority is acquired and exercised on the basis 
of plant service only, although in 2 of these maintenance employees 
may exercise departmental seniority only. One agreement with a 
company operating several plants uses company-wide seniority as 
the basis for lay-off and rehiring, for all workers covered by plants 
in the same community. In 4 agreements the order of lay-off and 
rehiring of all employees is determined solely by departmental sen- 
iority. Another agreement allows employees to accumulate seniority 
on the basis of total plant service, but they may exercise this right 
only in the department to which they are assigned. 
© Under the Heinz agreement, production workers acquire seniorit 
on the basis of total plant service but apply their seniority to both 
the department and the plant. For example, in a temporary reduc- 
tion of forces (i. e., a lay-off of less than 2 weeks) total plant service 
is applied within the department only; in a general reduction, total 
plant service is applied throughout the plant. 

Two other agreements allow employees to accumulate and exercise 
seniority on a plant-wide basis except during temporary lay-offs, 
when¥employees with insufficient seniority to remain in their own 
departments are permitted to displace workers in other departments 
with less total plant seniority. 

The remaining agreement allows seniority rights to be accumulated 
and exercised on a plant basis for Jay-off. In rehiring, however, 
preference is given to those employees who have worked on specific 
products in preceding years. 

Work sharing —Two small-company agreements have provisions 
for reducing the workweek to 32 hours before lay-offs of regular 
workers are made, while the Campbell agreements state that the 
question of work sharing will be discussed when the average work 
week falls below 35 hours. 





Promotions and Transfers 


Consideration of seniority in making promotions is stipulated 
over half the agreements, covering 90 percent of the workers. Elevel 
of these, all negotiated by West Coast or Midwestern compamnié, 
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provide Got canes alone shall govern promotions,!but 7 of these 
iso stipulate that the senior oy oe must serve a trial period to 
prove his ability to perform the higher-grade work. Seniority is a 
secondary factor in determining promotions in 7 agreements which 
ive first consideration to skill and ability and, occasionally, physical 
tness. In every case the seniority unit for promotion is the same as 
that for lay-off and rehiring. 

Only the Heinz agreement and one other mention the effect of a 
transfer on an employee’s seniority status. Under the Heinz agree- 
ment an employee who is transferred to a “new department” cannot 

uire seniority in that department for a year, but retains seniorit 

in his former department. Should a lay-off of more than a ee 
gecur in the new department within the year period, the employee 
may exercise his former seniority to “bump” back into his old depart- 
ment. After 1 year his total service is applied to the new depart- 
ment only. In the other agreement, in which seniority is accumulated 
on a departmental basis, an employee temporarily transferred by the 
company to another department retains seniority in his former 
department; but if the employee desires to make the transfer per- 
manent, he automatically loses seniority in his former department 
and is placed at the bottom of the list in the new department. 


Military Service and War Jobs 


Clauses protecting the seniority and reemployment rights of em- 
ployees who entered the military service are found in all but three of 
the small-company agreements. About a third of these specifically 
rovide for the accumulation of seniority by employees on military 

~ but in the others it is not clear whether seniority is accumulated 
or frozen. 

Five of the agreements provide that a bonus shall be given to 
workers entering military service, and one provides for company 
payment of ‘National Service Life Insurance” premiums up to the 
amount of company insurance the employee carried at the time he 
entered military service. 

References to the effect of transfers to war jobs in other plants on 
an employee’s seniority rights are found only in a few agreements, 
which state that in the event of a Federal labor draft, employees 
affected shall accumulate seniority. 


Health and Safety 


Most of the agreements allow relief periods, usually of 10 minutes 
at 2- or 24-hour intervals; the Heinz, Libby, NcN eill & Libby, and 
Campbell (Ill.) agreements simply provide that adequate periods will 
begranted (but in the Campbell agreement, to workers on continuous 
operations only). Several other agreements have a variety of health 
and safety provisions, including physical examinations at company 
expense and restrictions on weight lifting by women. One agree- 
ment provides for the establishment of a joint safety committee of 
tmion and company officials, to meet regularly for the purpose of 
Promoting safety in the plant, 
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Adjustment of Disputes 


All but 1 of the agreements outline the specific steps in the presen- 
tation and negotiation of grievances and all but 6 of the 32 agree. 
ments provide some form of arbitration as the final step in settling 
disputes. 

Grievance machinery.—The agreements vary widely with respect to 
the methods used in the initial présentation of grievances. In 4 
majority of the agreements, including California Processors and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, the shop committee or union representative 
discusses the grievance with the foreman or other representative of 
plant management. In the next largest group of agreements, the 
employee has the option of discussing the grievance with the foreman 
or of having his union representative take up the grievance for him, 
Several agreements specify that the individual employee is to take up 
the grievance with the foreman himself, while in a few others the 
employee involved must accompany the union representative. In 
the remaining agreements the employee may present the grievance 
himself or have the steward accompany him. 

The agreements generally provide that if grievances are not satis- 
factorily settled at the first step, members of the shop committee or 
the union representative must take up the dispute with the plant 
manager. In the California Processors agreement and one other, 
disputes thereafter go to a permanent committee on which manage- 
ment and the union are equally represented. In the Libby, McNeill & 
Libby agreement and one other disputes not settled by the union 
executive committee’and the management may likewise be sub- 
mitted to a permanent bipartisan board. 

Under the California Processors agreement, the permanent biparti- 
san committee (called the Central Adjustment Board) is composed of 
four regular business agents (including one woman), and two alter- 
nates, elected by the California State Council of Cannery Unions, 
and a like number of representatives elected by the California Proe- 
essors and Growers, Inc. No member of either organization involved 
may participate on the Central Adjustment Board in his own case, 
Employers who have signed the master agreement but who are not 
members of the California Processors and Growers, Inc., may resort 
to one of three designated grievance procedures: (1) Appeal to the 
Central Adjustment Board established by the master agreement, 
(2) establishment of a board composed of four union representatives 
and four representatives of the independent employers to function in 
the same manner as the Central Adjustment Board, or (3) establish- 
ment of a bipartisan plant committee composed of three company 
and three union representatives to act on the grievances affecting 
only the plant of the individual employer. 

The California Processors agreement is the only one of the cannery 
agreements which gives the employer an equal right to present 
grievances to the shop committee and/or Central Adjustment Board. 
Under this agreement interpretations and adjustments made in the 
settlement of local disputes may be reversed - the Central Adjust- 
ment Board. Employer members of the California Processors of 
local unions affiliated with the council who fail to comply with decisions 
of the Central Adjustment Board may be expelled from their respec 
tive organization. 
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To expedite the settlement of disputes, 22 agreements, covering 
§0 percent of the workers, impose time limits on most stages of the 
grievance procedure, and 4 of these provide for regular meetings of 
the plant grievance committee and the management. The California 
Processors agreement provides for monthly meetings of the Central 
Adjustment Board, although it has no provision for regular meetings 
within the individual plants. 

Payment during adjustment meetings.—Although several agreements 
specify that shop stewards shall be allowed time off to settle grievances 
at the initial stage of the dispute, only the Heinz agreement specifically 
allows stewards pay for time lost, the company reserving the right to 
discontinue such payment “in case of abuse.’’ However, the two 
Campbell agreements provide that union representatives shall be 
paid for time lost if it is necessary to call a special meeting during 
working hours to settle a dispute of an “emergency” nature. In the 
California Processors agreement, union representatives on the Central 
Adjustment Board are full-time paid union officials. 


Arbitration 


All but 1 of the 26 agreements which provide for arbitration as the 
final step in the settlement of disputes, state that arbitration may be 
invoked at the request of either party. The Heinz agreement re- 

uires mutual consent for submission to arbitration. In all cases 

e arbitrator’s decision is explicitly declared to be final and binding. 

The 2 Campbell agreements and 14 others establish tripartite 
arbitration boards consisting of one or two representatives chosen by 
each side at the time of the dispute, together with a jointly selected 
impartial chairman. Under the California Processors, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, and 6 other agreements, on the other hand, the dispute is 
referred to a single arbitrator (in one case, to the Massachusetts 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration) for final disposition. 
In the California Processors and Libby, McNeill & Libby agreements, 
and one other, the arbitrator is appointed only when the bipartisan 
board fails to agree. 

In all but 4 of the agreements the arbitrator or arbitration board 
is chosen for particular disputes; in the others, all with small com- 
panies, the arbitrator is designated to settle all disputes arising during 
the term of the agreement. A third of the agreements provide that 
if the company and the union are unable to agree upon the selection 
of an impartial person, a designated public agency, usually the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, shall make the selection. 

Only 10 of the agreements establish time limits for various stages 
of the arbitration proceedings, generally in connection with the selec- 
tion of the arbitrator, although some have set time limits for the 
arbitration hearings and the rendering of the decisions. Time limits 
for the selection of the arbitrator vary from 2 to 7 days after arbi- 
tration has been requested. 


Provisions Governing Discharge 


Most of the agreements simply state that discharges may be made 
for “good” or “sufficient”? reason. Specific causes for discharge, 
including incompetency, theft, intoxication, and violation of safety 
tules, are found in 4 agreements. 
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All the agreements provide for the appeal of discharge cases through 
the regular grievance machinery, although in the California Processors 
agreement an extra step is added, in that discharge disputes are 
referred to the union executive committee and a company official 
before they can be submitted to the Central Adjustment Board. 
This step is inserted both to hasten a decision and to obviate the 
need and expense of convening the members of the Central Adjust- 
ment Board. Special time limits are established for various stages 
of the discharge procedure in 8 of the agreements. 

About half of the agreements specifically provide that back pay 
shall be granted to employees found discharged without justification, 
In 13 eements the employee receives pay for all time lost, while 
in the California Processors, Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 2 other 
agreements the amount of back pay is left to the discretion of the 


arbitrator. 
Strikes and Lockouts 


All the agreements, except those of 6 small companies, either 
absolutely forbid strikes and lockouts during their term or permit 
such action only after every effort has been made to settle the dis- 
pute. If final and binding arbitration is provided, a restriction on 
work stoppages pending resort to the grievance machinery is tanta- 
mount to a prohibition, unless, of course, there is undue delay at any 
stage of the grievance machinery. All of the agreements which either 
prohibit or restrict strikes provide for arbitration of unsettled dis- 
putes; on the other hand, none of those which do not prohibit strikes 
and lockouts provides for arbitration. 

Eight of the agreements with A. F. of L. unions which ban work 
stoppages within the plant, pending resort to final stages of the 
seer ae machinery, also express disapproval of sympathy strikes, 

our of these prohibit union participation in such strikes, but also 
specify that the employer shall not require his employees to cross a 
legitimate A. F. of L. picket line. A few of the remaining agreements 
have provisions for sympathy strikes when the approval of the local 
union has been obtained. These were negctiated with companies 
in which various unions bargain for different groups within the plant, 
or with companies operating more than one cannery. 
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Industrial Disputes 


Pee ahhh htt alacant ihn niaiindindl 


Strikes in October 1944 


THERE were 440 strikes in October 1944, involving 220,000 workers, 
and 690,000 man-days of idleness, according to preliminary estimates 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Idleness was 0.09 percent of the 
available working time. 

The Bureau’s strike statistics include all known strikes in conti- 
nental United States which involve as many as six workers and last 
as long as a full day or shift. The term “strike” is used to include all 
stoppages of work resulting from labor disputes, regardless of whether 
the workers or employers initiate or are responsible for them. As 
in the past, the figures include all workers in any plant who were 
made idle because of a strike in that plant, regardless of whether or 
not they were all directly involved in the dispute. 


Strikes in October 1944, with Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods 














Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during 
month month (all strikes) 
| 
Month ake Percent of 
7 orkers av: e 
Number involved Number working 
time 
0 Ee 440 220, 000 690, 009 0. 09 
OS SE ae 390 185, 000 660, 000 09 
287 121, 253 1, 012, 534 14 
207 61, 593 243, 756 - 04 
432 197, 803 1, 925, 328 .27 
267 71, 997 915, 014 15 
205 106, 628 1, 508, 120 -27 




















! Preliminary estimates. 


Maintenance Workers’ Strike in Detroit 


A demand that the National War Labor Board appoint a fact- 
finding panel to investigate the question of reconciling wage differences 
between C. I. O. maintenance workers and A. F. of L. members doing 
similar work precipitated a strike on October 4. As a result, approxi- 
mately 50,000 workers in 20 automotive plants in the Detroit area 
were idle. The workers directly involved were affiliated with the 
Maintenance, Construction and | at 6 tes Workers’ Council of the 
U. A. W.-C. I. O., but the stoppage was not authorized by the inter- 
national executive board of the union. 

The question of unsatisfactory wage rates for maintenance workers, 
many of whom belong to skilled or semiskilled groups, has been re- 
sponsible for other strikes recently (i. e., at the Packard Motor Car Co. 
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in August and at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in September), 
The question has become particularly disturbing during the war pe. 
riod. Maintenance workers claim that they have been barred from 
production work for which the pay is higher, because they perform 
an indispensable function in maintaining plant machinery and equip- 
ment, and that there is increased use of A. F. of L. contract workers, 
most of whom are paid on the basis of building-trades scales which 
are higher than maintenance scales. Several individual cases in. 
volving requests for wage increases for maintenance workers were 
pending before the War Labor Board when the strike occurred, as was 
a request for an increase of 11 cents per hour for certain of these 
workers, which had been brought to the Board in July by the National 
Maintenance Conference of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. 

In accordance with its usual policy, the Board refused to take any 
action while the workers were out on strike. Workers in a majority 
of the plants returned to work on October 6 and the War Labor Board 
then referred all disputes regarding wage rates for maintenance workers 
to the Automotive Section of the Eleventh Regional War Labor Board 
at Detroit, directing it to give the cases immediate consideration, to 
hear all parties interested, and to make its recommendations to the 
Natiorial Board. 


M. E. S. A. and U. A. W.-C. I. O. Dispute in Toledo, Ohio 


A dispute between the Mechanics’ Educational Society of America 
and the United Automobile Workers (C. I. O.), somewhat similar to 
the one which had caused a large amount of idleness in Ohio and 
Michigan in February 1944, was responsible for several strikes in 
Toledo (Ohio) plants in October and for a sympathy strike in Detroit 
in early November. 

The dispute started at the Electric Auto-Lite Co., where the 
U. A. W.-C. I. O. is the bargaining agency for production employees, 
although considerable numbers of workers are members of the 
M.E.S.A. TheU. A. W. demanded the discharge of several employees, 
members of the M. E. S. A., stating that they were causing unrest 
among the workers. Because a strike was threatened, the case was 
certified to the National War Labor Board on October 6, but the next 
day about 7,000 workers struck, claiming that the Board had taken 
jurisdiction before negotiations under the grievance machinery had 
been exhausted. They returned to work on October 13, pending 
WLB hearings on the case. 

Late in October, the management at the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
discharged six M. E. S. A. employees in accordance with the mainte 
nance-of-membership provisions of the U. A. W. contract and about 
500 M. E. S. A. members struck in protest. M. E. S. A. members in 
about 20 Toledo plants went out in sympathy, followed by those 
in another 20 plants in the Detroit area early in November. After 
unsuccessful attempts by the War Labor Board to induce the two 
unions to agree on an arbitration panel, the Board referred the dispute 
to the President on November 3, and the next day several Toledo 

lants were taken over by the Army under presidential order. 
Nerethber 5, officials of the M. E. S. A. ordered the men back to work. 
and the majority returned on November 6. 
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Activities of U.S. Conciliation Service, September 1944 


DURING the month of September 1944, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 2,290 situations as compared with 2,487 situations in 
August 1944 and 2,036 in September 1943. 

f the 304 strikes and lockouts handled in September 1944, 267 
were settled successfully; 37 cases-in which strikes occurred during 
negotiations were certified to the War Labor Board, but in 19 of these 
a Commissioner of Conciliation had effected a return-to-work agree- 
ment prior to certification of the case. The records indicate that 265 
situations were threatened strikes and 1,521 were controversies in 
which the services of conciliators were requested by the employer, 
employees, and other interested parties. Altogether, 456 disputes 
were certified to the War Labor Board during September and in 2 cases 
Federal agencies other than the War Labor Board assumed jurisdic- 
tion. The remaining 200 situations included 82 arbitrations, 17 
technical services, 17 investigations, and 84 requests for information, 
consultations, and special services. 


Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, September 1944, by Type and Disposition 
































Strikes | Threat- Other 

Method of handling Total and ened —_ situa- 

lockouts | strikes tions 
ee ee | 2,290 | 304 | 265| 1,521 | 200 
Settled by conciliation___...________- aheneh Rei e 1, 632 | 267 | 251 <a 
Certified to National War Labor Board !___-________- 456 | 37 | 14 6 tf cc2z272. 
Referred to other Federal agencies... ._..........--- ) eee Blea eiacead _, Senees: 
Decisions rendered in arbitration. --.............--- | Sea Ee elspa 82 
Technical services completed -_-................-.-.-- 5 Sane S auihenadetistaniaiendindl 17 
Investigations, special services___...............----- | ei iene Ort. ad B. 101 





1 Of these, 19 were settled prior to referral. 
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Status of Labor Banks, June 30, 1944 


LABOR banks in the United States on June 30, 1944, again numbered 
four, as a result of the inclusion in the group of the Brotherhood State 
Bank of Kansas City, Kans. The number had fallen to three in the 
previous year, with the dissolution of the Telegraphers National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo., in September 1942. As’of June’30, 1944, the capital, 
surplus, and undivided earnings of the four banks exceeded 3 million 
dellaes, deposits amounted to nearly 58 million dollars, and total 
resources were over 61 million dollars. 

Comparing figures shown for the three banks which were in the group 
in both years, capital, etc., rose'15.2 percent, deposits]22.6;percent, and 
total resources 28.1 percent. 

Data on these three points for the individual banks during the past 
10-year period are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Development of Individual Labor Banks, 1935-44! 









































pa + oy — 
surplus, surplus, 
Bank and year? | and un-/ Deposits Ph . s Bank and year ? and un- | Deposits Total 
divided a divided 
earnings earnings 
| 
Amalgamated Trust Union National 
& Savings Bank, Bank, Newark, 
Chi N. J.—Con 
$4, 225, 004|$4, 779, 391 1942-43.......... $543, 683 | $6, 332, 788)}$6, 890, 230 
6, 131, 090) 6, 748, 675 1943-44__........ 576, 590) 7,742, 386) 8, 334,74 
7, 397, 983) 8,099,097 || Amalgamated Bank 
7, 056, 297| 7, 804, 243 of New York, 
8, 456, 246| 9, 297, 724 % 
9, 448, 530/10, 393, 324 1934-35.........- 673, 970) 5, 807, 859) 6, 547, 224 
10, 600, 336/11, 615 305 7, 7, 828, 138 
11, 678, 229/12, 737, 679 7, 324, 97 
15, 598 769) 16, 748, 109 6, 698, 733 
19, 612, 646/20, 828, 305 7, 509, 653 
Union National 8, 082, 74 
Bank, Newark, N.J.: 8, 768, 09 
1 35 2, 730, 661) 3, 198, 559 9, 235, 68 
36... 2, 677, 272| 3, 154, 261 * wee 14, 306, 83 
2, 948, 186) 3, 436, 754 1943-44. __ ..-|1, 029, 236/18, 324, 120/19, 443, 30 
3, 443, 320) 3,927,852 |} Brotherhood State 
3, 105, 280) 3, 605, 066 Bank, Kansas 
3, 035, 006; 3, 533, 792 City, Kans.: 
4, 292, 957) 4,830, 414 1943-44._._... ..-| 437, 580}12, 129, 803/12, 567, 38 
4, 640, 586] 5, 179, 551 | 








1 Data supplied by Industrial i-elations Section, Princeton University. 
3 Year en Ing June 30, 


As table 2 indicates, the high point of the labor-bank movement 
occurred in 1925 and 1926. Then began a decline that was grea 
accelerated when the depression began. By the end of the “ba 
holiday” of 1933 only four labor banks remained. With the exceptiol 
of a slight recession in 1938, this group of banks showed a continuow 
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gowth through 1942. The decline in number in 1943 was caused 
by the voluntary dissolution of the Telegraphers National Bank as 
aresult of a combination of wartime factors. 

The growth of the surviving labor banks is indicated by the fact 
that in 1943-44 this small group of banks together had deposits 
amounting to over half those of the 35 that were in operation at the 
peak (1926) and nearly half the sum of their resources. 


TABLE 2.—Development of Labor Banks in the United States, 1920-44 ! 








Cooee, Come, 
Nom-| ro” Total Num-| Pa” Total 
Date and un- | Deposits Date and un- | Deposits 
ber divided resources ber divided resources 
earnings earnings 
Dec. 31— June 30— 
1920. - - $1, 154, 446) $2, 258, 561) $3, 628, 867 1932... 7|$3, 443, 396/$22, 662, 514|$28, 564, 797 
1921... 4) 1,535,869) 9,970,961/ 12,782, 173 1933... 4) 2, 161,010) 14, 728,079) 18, 186, 216 
1922... 10| 2,793, 162) 21, 901, 641) 26, 506, 723 1934... 4| 2,038, 433] 15, 899,849] 19, 168, 718 
1923... 18| 5, 575, 252) 43, 324,820) 51, 496, 524 1935... 4} 2,051,943) 17, 262, 281) 19, 692, 385 
1924... 26| 8, 333,024) 72,913, 180) 85,325, 884 1936_. 4| 2, 101, 676) 20,302, 297) 22,858, 772 
1925 2. 36/12, 536,901) 98, 392, 592/115, 015, 273 1937... 4| 2,189, 671) 21, 679, 500) 24, 359, 340 
1926... 35/12, 751, 885/108, 743, 550/126, 533, 542 1938_.. 4| 2, 503, 899) 21,013,099) 23, 785, 086 
1927... 32/12, 029, 676/103, 290, 219/119, 818, 416 1939... 4| 2, 544, 538) 22, 923, 861) 25, 813, 638 
1928... 11, 358, 705| 98, 784, 369) 116, 307, 256 1940_.. 4| 2,684,911) 23,847,204) 26, 931, 651 
June 30— 1941... 4| 2,851, 116) 26,914, 510) 30, 192, 066 
1929... 22/10, 495, 079) 92, 077, 098) 108, 539, 894 1942... 4| 3,024, 185) 28, 967, 173) 32, 217, 469 
1930... 14] 7, 217,836) 59,817,392) 68, 953, 855 1943_.- 33) 2,389, 168) 35, 358, 588) 37, 945, 182 
1931... 11| 6,865,378) 50, 949, 570) 59, 401, 164 1944... 44) 3,190, 257) 57,808,954) 61, 173, 804 



































1 Data supplied by Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
t Not including Amalgamated Bank of Philadelphia. 
+1 Not including Telegraphers National Bank, which went out of business in September 1942. 
‘Including Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Kans., more than 50-percent control of which has been 
sequired by labor unions. 
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Legislative Sessions in 1945 


IN 1945, regular legislative sessions will be held in all States except 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. The legislatures of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will also meet. In the majority of 
the States the legislatures hold biennial sessions and assemble in odd- 
numbered years. At present only 4 States meet annually (New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina). 

The 79th Congress will convene on January 3, 1945, unless the 
date of meeting is previously changed¥by act of Congress. 

Most of the State legislatures convene in January. The Florida 
Legislature, however, will meet on April 3. The Alabama Legisle- fiance 
ture convenes on May 1, but a preliminary session (at which no 
business can be transacted except general organization) is held on §™=* 
the second Tuesday in January, and may continue not longer than ms 
10 consecutive calendar days. In Georgia, although the statute J shing 
specifies July 16 as the date of convening the regular session, a session § Sve 
is held on the second Monday in January for the election of officers fj Yymim 
and the introduction of bills. At this time the date of the regular 
session may be changed. In practice, the regular session usually Veet 
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follows the preliminary January session immediately. ‘Pay 0 

In about one-third of the States the length of the session is limited. Hd 
The usual time limit is 60 days, but in a few States it is 90 days or § ts 
more, and in Wyoming the legislature must adjourn after 40 days. § ‘ayo 
In the other States there is no limit on the length of a session. How- ff ime 


ever, the fact that in some of the States the pay of legislators ceases "Pay 0 
after the session has extended beyond a specified period frequently 
results in limiting the length of the sessions. 

The accompanying table shows for each State the date of assembly 
and the length of session. 


Date Set by Law for Convening of State Legislatures 































Date of Lentil = 
a : . conven- ngt! 
State Time of assembly ing, 1945 poms hem) 
session ble for 
- In Bu 
Alabama. ._.. Second Tuesday in January !__........._-. ..| Jan. 9.__| 60 days. (151 f 
Arizona ; Second Monday in January- .-.-.---- ont .-| Jan. 8...| No limit? 
Arkansas... - oe do ; ; do._...| 60 days toa ni 
California__- ..| Monday after first day in January ----....._--- do__...| No fits 
Colorado First Wednesday in January _ Jan. 3--.| Do. 8 
Connecticut Wednesday after first Monday in January__....| ..do____.| 5 months. enter i 
Delaware are First Tuesday in Janmuary---_-__-.....-....--.-.- Jan. 2._.| No limit? {Pen 
Florida_- Tuesday after first Monday in April. ~ _..| Apr. 3_._| 60 days. a Prepa 
Georgia | Second Monday in January 5_____..._...._......| Jan. 8_- Do. entio 
Idaho | First Monday after January 1 _...--|---do.....| No limit? jaredien 
Illinois Wednesday after first Monday in January-___- Jan. 3_- 0. dt local 
Indiana | Thursday after first Monday in January. ._---- Jan. 4__.| 61 days. P 
6 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Date of t bs a 
F . conven- ength o 
State Time of assembly | ing, 1945 seasions 
session | 
ee Second Monday in January-_-----_---- Jan. 8 No limit. 
EES CSS Second Tuesday in January__-_-_-_-_---- Jan. 9 Do. 
ee First Wednesday in January -----_-.-.....--- Jan. 3 Do. 
Verviand - - Rie! “UR Aeecn st | Fapcd BLO ALR CaS ls 90 days. 
Wasechusetts.............-. i canes spenanddgntngsicedeasicaminas ttys Se No limit. 
Michigan --..-.--.- et Re See a Re: Do. 
Winnesota._..-...-- Tuesday after first Monday in January Jan. 2___| 90 days. 
Missouri _-- Wednesday after January 1-...._._-. Jan. 3._.| No limit. 
Montana. - First Monday in January ----------- Jan. 1__.| 60 days 
Nebraska - - First Tuesday in January-_-------- Jan. 2._.| No limit 
Nevada... Third Monday in January~--_-...-........---..- Jan. 15..| 60 days 
\er Hampshire First Wednesday in January---....-.....--..---- Jan. 3__.| No limit 
New Jersey _----- Second Tuesday in January------.------ Jan. 9 Do. 
Ee - EE EE SE FIAT eer ee ..-do__...| 60 days.‘ 
tl iinsaoconussde First Wednesday in January --_-_...-_..-- Jan. 3 No limit. 
Neth Carolina_............_..| Wednesday after first Monday in January - --- wo Do? 
Nath Dakota.............- Tuesday after first Monday in January ----- Jan. 2._.| 60 days. 
i ccibcddenacans Piret Monday in Janmery................-.6.05. Jan. 1._.| No limit. 
itanscesscnsccencse Tuesday after first Monday in January -------- Jan. 2_- 0. 
Se ae Second Monday in January Liiedindebdakhadt Jan. 8._.| No limit.’ 
Pamsylvania......... First Tuesday in January----_--.........---.---- Jan. 2- Do. 
Rhode Island _ - do_. e FEA Le EES: do___. Do. 
woth Carolina. _........_. Second Tuesday in January Ee es & Jan. 9- No limit.” 
iath Dakota........_........| Tuesday after first Monday in January. ------_- Jan. 2...| 60 days. 
ae i a a ainmeaiasil First Monday in January. .--.-.....-......-.--..-- Jan. 1_ No limit.* 
J | Second Tuesday in January------------ onabua Jan. 9 Do. 
Se | Second Monday in January. -- on Jan. 8...| 60 days. 
Vemont....- | Wednesday ater first Monday in January .----_- Jan. 3- No limit. 
Washington - - Second Monday ip January-_-__-_...._.._.......-| Jan. 8 60 days. 
in ciniieptrisunestepl | Second Wednesday in January--------.--.---- -| Jan. 10 Do. 
Tend ninnceaas | do_. rs atethe ; RS Ee 
Wyoming ___ | Second Tuesday in January-..............-.--- | Jan. 9 40 days. 
Tuited States Congress - - | po ERE SEAS SR SE Jan. 3._.| No limit. 





'Meets for organization. 


Regular session will be held on May 1. 
1Pay of legislators limited to 60 days. 

'The session may be extended by a two-thirds vote. 

‘There is a recess of approximately 30 days between the period in which bills are introduced and the 
period in which action is customarily tak 
‘Meets for organization and fixes a 
‘Pay of legislators reduced after 60 days. 

TPay of legislators limited to 40 days. 

Pay of legislators limited to 75 days. 

‘Pay of legislators reduced after first 120 days. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


en. 
time for regular legislative session, usually several days thereafter. 


Unemployment Compensation 


CAUSE of leaving work under unemployment-compensation act.—The 
Unemployment Insurance Act of California makes an employee ineligi- 
ble for benefits if he leaves his work because of a “trade dispute.” 
In Bunny’s Waffle Shop, Inc. v. California Employment Commission 
(151 Pac. (2d) 224) the Supreme Court of California applied this law 
toa number of different situations. An association of employers had 

seeking to compel several unions within the restaurant field to 
titer into a master contract. The unions had refused because only a 


- | re 
' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
lection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 





ions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
tflocal precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 


618627448 


all recent judicial developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of particular decisions in 
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small proportion of restaurant owners was represented. The owners 
then posted notices of a wage cut, increase in work schedule, and 




































institution of split shifts, to be effective unless the unions negotiated § Di 
on the master-contract basis. The wage reduction was put into effect (our 
and many employees quit work and their employers shut down; and Jafor 
later the other associated emplovers shut down. py 
The Supreme Court made a distinction between quitting work in J qnsi 
the course of a labor dispute and because of a labor dispute. It held § nel 
that a worker who left his job because of a reduction in wages and § The ' 
changed conditions of work (which had not been under discussion § prote 
= prior to the notices) did so because of the employer’s use of an eco. § A: 
nomic weapon and not because of a trade dispute. The employer's § rith 
motive—to settle the dispute through the use of this weapon—does §f negot 
not change the situation of the employee, nor is it altered by the fact § from 


that a central union agency had approved a possible strike, since in § ment 
fact the employees who quit because of a wage cut did not act under § Ques 
this license. The workers concerned were therefore entitled to § rfus 
benefits under the law. even 

Other employees who were out of work because their employers, § vote, 
who had not reduced wages, had nevertheless closed down were also § charg 
entitled to unemployment compensation because they were locked § rpre 
out. the e 

In regard to a further provision of the act penalizing one who volun- § (who! 
tarily left his job without “good cause,” the Commission’s finding § Theis 


that a 25-percent wage cut was good cause was sustained. Th 
grouy 

Fair Labor Standards Act ~ 

contil 


Building-service employees and Wage and Hour Law.—A case recently § Th 
before a New York court (Schinek v. 386 Fourth Ave. Corporation, § wtivi 
49 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 872) involved the use, by tenants, of building § but a 
facilities such as freight elevators, to acquire goods from out-of-State § empl 
suppliers and distribute them in substantial quantities to customers § repre: 
outside the State. The ground floor was used by other tenants asa ec 
trucking terminal in the continuous movement of goods between out. § It poi 
of-State mills and plants within the State. The court held that, § tive « 
under such circumstances, the services rendered by building-service J no m 
employees are so closely related to the physical movement of the goods § than 
as to be part of the interstate commerce involved in all these activities § the n 
and therefore are subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. agree 

Railroad wage contract modified by Fair Labor Standards Act.—In § barga 
the case of Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees v. Nashwille, § ment’ 
Chattanooga, etc., Ry.? a United States District Court in Tennessee held § Th 
that a minimum-wage order for wages of 36 cents an hour under the ff fled si 
Fair Labor Standards Act superseded an earlier agreement for 33 § «nb 
cents plus board. However, ‘wage’ under that act is defined to § fora 
include the reasonable cost of board customarily furnished by a1 § prote: 
employer, and the employer had been in the custom of supplying violat 
board. It was agreed that 33 cents plus the reasonable cost of 
would equal or exceed 36 cents. Therefore, the court decided that J and t 
the award of the National Railroad Adjustment Board that the ral § to dis 
road could not take credit for board and must pay 36 cents and supply ti 
board would not be enforced by the court. 


. 256 Fed. Supp. (2d) 559 (Aug. 14,}1944). 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


Labor Relations and the Wagner Act 


Discharge of ‘‘wildcat”’ strikers not unfair labor practice—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, in the case of a petition to 
aforce an order of the National Labor Relations Board ordering back 

y for certain discharged employees, whose dismissal the Board 
ensidered an unfair labor practice, refused to agree with the Board’s 
enclusions (National Labor Re’ations Board v. Draper Corporation *). 
The court decided that the employees in question were entitled to no 
protection under the National Labor Relations Act. 

A collective agreement for 1 year had been made by the employer 
ith the union which was the recognized bargeining agent. The 
negotiations as to the new contract encountered difficulties and lasted 
fom August into October. In the latter month a conference appoint- 
pent was postponed because of the illness of a company representative. 
Questioning the genuineness of the illness, a number of employees 
refused to work, in order to force action, and persisted in the refusal 
wen though threatened with discharge. This group took a strike 
vote, decided to strike, and left the plant; all its members were dis- 
charged. The union which the employees had chosen as bargaining 
representative did not call, authorize, or sanction the strike. Through 
the efforts of the U. S. Conciliation Service, the discharged strikers 
{whom the company had meanwhile refused to rehire) were reinstated. 
Their right to back pay was the question before the court. 

The facts also showed that the employer’s action in dismissing the 
group was not aimed at discouraging membership in the union, the 
majority of whose members had continued at work. The employer 
continued to recognize the union and deal with it. 

The court decided that the wildcat strike was not a concerted 
activity protected by section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
but a strike in violation of the purposes of the act by a minority of 
anployees in an effort to interfere with bargaining by their chosen 
representative. This the court characterized as ‘destructive of that 

ective bargaining which it is the purpose of the act to promote.” 
It pointed out that the chosen union is to be the exclusive representa- 
tive of all the employees for bargaining purposes. A minority has 
no more right to interfere with the chosen union’s course of bargaining 
than it has to bargain separately. When the union was selected as 
the majority choice and was recognized, not only did the company 
‘agree to bargain only with the union but the employees agreed to 
bargain only through the union. The court considered this “agree- 
ment” broken by the wildcat strike. 

The decision distinguished this case from those in which an unjusti- 
fied strike is called by the chosen union. Without saying that a strike 
«an be called only by a bargaining union, or that there is no protection 
for a strike involving less than a majority of employees if called in 
protection of their rights, the court decided that this particular strike 
violated rights established by the National Labor Relations Act. 
That act, therefore, gives such strikers no protection from discharge 
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and the employer, having a right (apart from the Federal statute) 

to discharge for insubordination, was not guilty of an unfair labor 

op as to the discharged employees. The order for back pay was 
ld to be unfounded and would not be enforced by the court. 


_- 


§— Fed. (2d) —— (C. C. A., 4, Oct. 6, 1944). 
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Discharge of strikers to protect property rights not unfair labor prac. § B 
tice—Among other questions raised by a petition to enforce an order [Boar 
of the National Labor Relations Board against the Clinchfield Cog} Bi pet 
Corporation, a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals recently considered § obta 
the background of the discharge of certain strikers, in order to deter. § mio 
mine whether their dismissal was justified.‘ The National Labor § ode 
Relations Board had found, on substantial evidence, that the employer ff Labc 
discriminated against union miners by refusing them rock cars which § fora 
would have made their work easier. It appeared that when this ff its ir 
question of rock cars was presented as a grievance to the mine super §f tion, 
intendent, he refused to supply the cars, whereupon the miners con- § by ¢ 
cerned decided not to work. A strike leader moved an electric motor § from 





over to the key switch of the mine so that cars could not move in or § those 
out. It was kept there, preventing other miners from working, while § cond 
fruitless attempts were made to settle the grievance. After a day or § hnc., 
so, in which another mine was similarly blocked, the supposed strike § Fr 
leaders were discharged and were warned off the property. of fre 
The decision of the court distinguished among the employees § not : 
involved, enforcing the order for reinstatement as to those who wer § state 
not shown to have taken part in blocking the switch but refusing § lishe: 
reinstatement to those who had been active in or responsible for that § outse 
action. Without determining whether the strike was a sit-down strike ff fact « 
or a wildcat strike, the court found that what the leaders began and § tions 
persuaded other employees to join was more than a work stoppage. § lectiv 
It amounted to a temporary seizure of the control of the mines, to § were 
the extent that they could not be operated by the employer or entered § torial 
by other miners not interested in the strike. In such a situation, the § loss ¢ 
employer may properly discharge the persons responsible without § Arul 
committing any unfair labor practice. 
Ordinance licensing labor organizers changes appropriate bargaining § Boar 
unit—The National Labor Relations Board had previously decided § withe 
that the employees at one of two plants owned by a single employer § appli 
in the same locality would not be an appropriate unit for employee n 
representation. The other plant was in a city which passed an ordi § Labor 
nance requiring union organizers to be licensed and making the grant § recog 
of the license discretionary even though the applicant had the required § picke 
12 months’ residence and $5,000 fee. Taking notice of the obviouw § lation 
fact that organization of that plant would not be “feasible withina § with 
reasonable time,” the National Labor Relations Board reversed itsel 
and ordered an election in the single plant outside the city (Jnm§ questi 
Newman Cotton Mills, 58 N. L. R. B. No. 128, September 29, 1944). e 1 
Group leaders not foremen.—In a plant manufacturing machinery for § that « 
underground mining, the question arose (In re Goodman Manufactur- have « 
ing Co., 58 N. L. R. B. No. 105) whether group leaders were to be § pres 
included in a unit of production and maintenance employees. The ay b 
National Labor Relations Board decided in favor of their inclusion § shop : 
Though they had attended courses on the handling of employees and § Coerce 
occasionally substituted for foremen when the latter were on vache § Uion 
tion or attending conferences, they were paid on an hourly basis lilt 
other employees in the bargaining unit. They were not permitted 
attend the foremen’s school or the conferences for foremen and 
no effective authority as to promotions of other employees. 
~«National Labor Relations Board v. Clinchfield Coal Corp., — Fed. (2d)——(Oct. 3, 1944.) 


( ‘ — on constitutionality of such an ordinance, see Monthly Labor Review for November 1 
p. 1022). 
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Employer interference in election ordered by National Labor Relations 
Board enjoined.—The National Labor Relations Board, having di- 
ncted an employer to cease discouraging unionization and having 
gtained the reinstatement of an employee discharged because of 
gion activity, acted on a petition to determine representation, by 
gdering an election. To safeguard this election, the National 
labor Relations Board asked the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
fora temporary injunction against the employing company, to prevent 
its interference with the proper conduct of the election. The injunc- 
tion, as issued, restrained interference with the employees’ freedom 
by enjoining the employer from participation in the campaign and 
fom issuing instructions as to time or manner of voting contrary to 
those issued by the agent of the National Labor Relations Board 
conducting the election (National Labor Relations Board v. Servel, 
Inc., — Fed. (2d) — September 27, 1944). 

Free speech and unfair labor practices.—The constitutional guaranty 
of free speech was held by the National Labor Relations Board °* as 
not saving from condemnation as improper labor practices certain 
statements, editorials, cartoons, and special rules, which were pub- 
lished by the employer as part of a course of conduct begun at the 
outset of an organizing campaign, which was designed and did in 
fact operate to coerce the employees not to organize. The publica- 
tions not only reflected the employer’s unwillingness to bargain col- 
lectively but misled the employees by representing (falsely) that they 
were already enjoying their rights under the Wagner Act. The edi- 
torial in the company news bulletin contained an implicit threat of 
loss of employment if the employees found fault with the employer. 
Arule, posted after the union’s organization meeting, prohibited union 
solicitation within the plant even in the employees’ free time. The 
Board held that this provision encroached upon the employees’ liberty, 
without any evident need based on discipline or efficiency, and was 
applied one-sidedly to prevent pro-union but not anti-union discussion. 

nion recognition obtained by strike not conclusive with National 
labor Relations Board.—In a case in which a union obtained exclusive 
recognition and a closed-shop contract as a result of a strike and 
picketing (instead of using the procedure of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act), and in which the employer later refused to bargain 
with the union, the National Labor Relations Board considered the 
recognition thus coerced from the employer not conclusive of the 
_— whether the union represented a majority of the employees. 

@ record showed no substantial proofs on this point. The fact 
that a majority of the employees did not work during the strike could 
have occurred for many reasons other than their choice of the union as 
lepresentative, and did not make the necessary showing. Moreover, 
any bargaining authorizations obtained by the union under the closed- 
shop situation could not be regarded as evidence of a free and un- 
coerced choice of that union, since the employees’ jobs depended on 
tion membership. Further, the employer’s refusal to bargain 
ocurred more than a year after the strike and after a 50-percent 
tunover in the employees. The National Labor Relations Board, 
on this basis, refused to call the employer’s refusal to bargain an unfair 
labor practice (In re McGough Bakeries Corp., 58 N. L. R. B. No. —, 
October 10, 1944). 


_ Ss, 
"In r€ Tomlinson v. High Point, Inc. (58 N. L. R. B. No .188 Oct. 14, 1944). 
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State courts in relation to War Labor Board dispute cases.—In Illinois in 2 
the Appellate Court affirmed, in the case of Frank Foundries Corp. y.  \ega 
Creager,’ a decision that courts of that State cannot take jurisdiction ri 
over a dispute case on which the National War Labor Board has 
acted under the War Labor Disputes Act. The case involved g § Rela 
union contract requiring arbitration, and a dispute as to the meanij J 
of an award of arbitrators, which was certified to the National Way § abr 
Labor Board. After ordering final clarification of the award, the War § Wis 
Labor Board required the employer to comply with it. The Appellate § Bm 
Court concluded, after examining the War Labor Disputes Act and § pow 
Executive Order No. 9017, that the War Labo: Board has exclusive feat 
jurisdiction of labor disputes which may lead to substantial interfer. § refer 
ence with the war effort, since the Executive order provides ‘‘it shal] § com 
finally determine the dispute.” Therefore, in view of the relation § latte 
of the steel industry to the war effort, it became immate rial whether the § Boa 
State court selected would otherwise have had jurisdiction of ap § atte 
award of arbitration. cour 

latio 
Decisions Under State Labor Laws — 

Votes of eligible voters in union election —The Massachusetts Labor §} Rela 
Relations Commission, acting under the Labor Relations Act of that § from 
State, decided (In re Rebecca Packer, Case No. CR 776, August 14 § boar 
1944) that an employee has a right to have a challenge to his vote§ Wisc 
determined and, if he is found eligible, to have the vote counted, ing} svot 
a representation election. An agreement between an employer ang By s 
a union that the Commission should ignore a challenged vote will fact 
therefore not be given effect by the Commission. Labc 

Court enforcement of closed-shop agreement.—The case of Corpuzy.§ daus 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance * came befor§ the s 
the Arizona Supreme Court on appeal from a court order enjoininga§ war 
employer, who had signed a closed-shop contract, from continuing§ proce 
to employ nonunion employees. The appellate court affirmed the to be 
judgment, deciding incidentally that the entry of an injunctionn§ Ju 
such a situation is not prohibited by an Arizona act which provides ‘ing t 
that no injunction shall be granted in any case between an employe§ unde 
and an employee involving a dispute concerning terms or condi natio 
of employment unless necessary to protect property or a property— Relat 
right from irreparable injury. This statute was found inapplicableto§ State 
the situation. The applicable doctrine as applied by the courts§ ident 
that the purpose of a labor union to improve conditions under which] ploye 
its members work justifies an interest in the wages of nonmembes§ exten 
even to the extent of. action to organize an entire trade; that whatca§ Boar. 
lawfully be done by strikes and picketing can, of course, lawfully kB ing a, 
done by a closed-shop contract. Hence the enforcement of suchs§ nized 
contract is contrary to neither the public policy nor law of Arizona. § comp 

Order to conduct referendum of employees not reviewable by court—di§ in an 
order to conduct a referendum to learn whether the necessary n all-un 
of employees desire an “‘all-union agreement,’’ issued by the Wiseor™ held 
sin Employment Relations Board, was held by the Supreme Court rectly 
Wisconsin not to be subject to court review under that act, becauset§ becau 
order is an administrative step in fact finding, in which the board sé as rec 





756 N. E. (2d) 649 (Sept. 19, 1944). 
#151 Pac. (2d) 705 (Sept. 25,1944). 
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1 Illinois. in @ Ministerial and not an adjudicative capacity. It determines no 
Corp. vB kgal rights, duties, or privileges of any party, and no “aggrieved” 
“isdiction erty with a right to review by a court can result. (United Retail and 
oard has lesale Department Store Employees v. Wisconsin Employment 
volved 4 @ Relations Board, -N. W. (2d) , October 10, 1944.) 

meaning Jurisdiction of Wisconsin Employment Relations Board in dispute 
nal War @ submitted to the National, War Labor Board.—A circuit court in 





Wisconsin, considering its authority to enforce an order of the State 
Employment Relations Board to arbitrate a dispute, found that its 
wers were restricted to the review of questions raised before that 
d. Therefore it refused to consider the contention that the 
reference of the dispute to the National War Labor Board, after 
commencement of proceedings before the Wisconsin Board, ended the 
latter’s jurisdiction. Since the fact that the National War Labor 
Board had taken jurisdiction of the case had not been called to the 
attention of the Wisconsin Board, it could not be a ground for the 
eurt’s refusing to enforce the order. (Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board v. International Union, Wisconsin Circuit Court, Mil- 
waukee County, September 25, 1944.) 

The case of International Brotherhood v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board® came before the Wisconsin Supreme Court on appeal 
from the judgment of a lower court which had confirmed the State 
board’s order to delete a closed-shop clause from a contract. The 
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igust 14, 

is vote Wisconsin act permits the establishment of a closed shop only on 
unted, inf avote of three-fourths of the employees, which had not been obtained. 
oyer and By stipulation the parties called the supreme court’s attention to the 





fact that, after the decision by the lower court, the National War 
Labor Board had ordered the employer to include the closed-shop 
dause in the contract. The Wisconsin Supreme Court recognized 
the superior authority of the National War Labor Board based on the 
war powers of the Federal Government, and suspended the State 
proceeding until the order of the National War Labor Board ceases 
to be effective. 

Jurisdiction of State and National labor relations boards.—In affirm- 
‘ing the judgment of a lower court enforcing a reinstatement order 
under the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act, in the case of Jnter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board,” the Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided that the 
State labor act involved is applicable to a resident employer and res- 
ident employees, on a claim of improper discharge, even though the em- 
ployer is a utility engaged in interstate commerce aud has a system 
extending beyond the State borders. The National Labor Relations 
Board had found that a system-wide unit was the appropriate bargain- 
ing agency but had not certified the union (which was already recog- 
nized) and had dismissed the proceedings. Although the subject 
company is a Wisconsin public utility which sells a third of its electricity 
inanother State, and although some of the employees covered by its 

union agreement were not residents of Wisconsin, the court 
held that the discharge of nonunion Wisconsin employees was cor- 
rectly dealt with under the Wisconsin law as an improper labor practice 
because of failure to show a three-fourths vote for the all-union shop, 
as required by the Wisconsin law. 


__ 
'— N. W. (2d) — (Sot: 10, 1944). 
#— N. W. (2d) —— (Oct. 10, 1944). 
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The policy of not prohibiting closed-shop agreements exists in the 
Wisconsin and Federal laws alike; the method of choosing the bgp 
gaining agent differs. The State Board retains its jurisdiction (baged 
on the policé power) until, in a proper proceeding, the National Labo 
Relations Board has declared a specific activity an unfair labor practieg 
which obstructs interstate commerce. When conflict is claimed, 
the provisions of the two acts must still be considered in relation tg 
the particular case to see if con ‘ict exists; but where conflict exists ing 
particular case, if the National Labor Relations Board takes juris. 
diction, its determination prevails over that of the State board. 

State housing authority may bargain with employees.—The Attorney 
General of California, in an opinion rendered on August 29, 1944 
expressed the opinion that the California Housing Authority is free tp 
bargain collectively with its employees. The persuasive facts, from 
his viewpoint, were that the statute creating the Authority gives it 
the power to make contracts, without any limitation; that the public 
policy of California as expressed in section 923 of its Labor Code 
favors collective bargaining;"' that no sound distinction in this regan 
exists between the government as an employer and private employer, 
or indeed between the State as operator of housing or of a bus ling 
and the State in its purely governmental capacity. The right o 
lack of right of public employees to strike is not involved; collective 
bargaining is the antidote for strikes. The answer does not depend 
on the validity of closed-shop or preferential-hiring clauses; collective 
bargaining relates to the much wider field of hours, wages, and con 
ditions of employment. 


War Labor Board Decisions 


Seniority rule defined by National War Labor Board.—In decidi 
an appeal from the Regional Board at Kansas City (Jn re U. 
Gypsum Co. Case No. 111-4670—D, August 22, 1944), the National 
War Labor Board amended the clause establishing the seniority ruk 
in promotions, increases, and decreases of working forces by the follov- 
ing explanation: ‘Seniority, as herein used, shall consist of the follow. 
ing factors: (a) Length of service, (b) qualifications and _ ability, 
(c) physical fitness. When (b) and (c) are relatively equal, lengthol 
continuous service shall govern.” 

Post-emergency workweek established in contract—Regional War 
Labor Board XII at Seattle, at the request of a union, granted a change 
in a contract to provide that after the War Manpower Commission’ 
order for an emergency 48-hour week ceases to be effective, the schedule 
for the union shall be 40 hours per week, spread over 5 consecuti¥e 
days, which was shown to have been the former standard practice 
in optical manufacture in the area (Western Association of Wholesale 
Opticians, Case No. 111-6648-D, September 7, 1944). A minorityd 
the Board argued that the Board should not decide matters affecting 
only the post-war situation. This contention was not persuasive 
because every present decision affects post-war bargaining relation 
ships to some degree; because labor contracts are generally enten 
into for a year or other fixed term and should provide for the enti 


1! The proposed eenstitutional amendment, declaring the right to seek, obtain, of hold employment wil? 
out abridgement because the worker ‘‘does or does not belong to or pay any money to a labor organizati®, 
was defeated at the polls on November 7, 1944 
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jod; and because settlement of basic issues in advance will reduce 
the burden of unresolved questions in a period of transition and will 
facilitate necessary t pescrey for industry as well as labor. 

War Labor Board review as to industry and area practice.—The 
National War Labor Board, in dealing with an appeal from the decision 
of the Non-Ferrous Metals Commission granting a wage differential 
for night work, refused to reverse on the general question, even though 
it was demonstrated that a night differential was neither area nor 
industry practice. From a series of concurring opinions, it appears 
to be generally conceded that night work is deserving of extra re- 
muneration; that in continuous industries there is a presumption, 

icularly if shifts are rotated, that this burden is compensated for 
in the base pay; but that no such inference is applicable to the non- 
ferrous-metals industry from the area considered by the Commission in 
this case, in which continuous operation is a matter not of necessity, 
but of choice. 

The primary consideration, therefore, as to allowance of a shift 
differential is whether it violates stabilization policy by an appreciable 
increase in production costs which might furnish a basis for an increase 
in prices. Granted that stabilization policy will not be violated, the 
matters of industry and area practice are secondary considerations 
but important if a change would put a particular employer to an 
economic disadvantage or if it would threaten to create a movement of 
unrest in the area, or, from the opposite viewpoint, if the existing 
exception displays a greater inequity because it differs from established 
practice. It was further suggested that in cases in which a large 
segment of an industry is to be dealt with, the relevance of industry 
and area practice is lessened. The Board recognized that the regional 
agency, being in direct contact with the problems, has a feeling for all 
of the facts, which a reviewing body cannot obtain in the review 

cess. (In re Non-Ferrous Metals Industries, Case No. 111-4116—D, 
uly 27, 1944.) 

iaen's change of mind not ground for discharge.—The Regional 
War Labor Board at Detroit in the case of Paragon Products Co. (Case 
No. 111-7919—-D, August 29, 1944) found that the employer had not 
been harmed by a change of mind of two women before the expiration 
of their notices of resignation. The employer had discharged them and 
was ordered to reinstate only one, since the other, who had incited a 
strike while her case was being properly handled as a grievance under 
the contract procedure, had thereby lost the right she would have had. 

Seniority rules and reductions in force.—Although the union involved 
in the case of Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. (Case No. 111-6042-D) 
asked for strict seniority rules in lay-offs, the War Labor Board for 

ion X permitted the employer to maintain separate seniority 
tatings for men and women, provided that no man employed on July 
1, 1941, is to be laid off while any woman hired later than that stays 
om the job. Further, the Board directed that jobs which are now 
considered as men’s jobs, although at present subdivided to enable 
them to be handled by women, shall at the end of the war emergency 
still be regarded as men’s jobs, subject to a later agreed change of 
view on the point. 

Employment terms for intrastate employer refusing to bargain with 
tmon.—The National War Labor Board’s decision in re The Polk 
Sanitary Milk Co. (Case No. 111-1826—-D, September 6, 1944), on 
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appeal from the action of Regional Board VI at Chicago, was that ip 








the case of an intrastate company which is not within the jurisdiction os 
of the National Labor Relations Board and which refuses to bargain “ 
with a union, claiming the support of the Indiana law, the Regiona] I 
Board must fix the terms of employment with respect to any dis. a 
puted issues. Although the issue of representation cannot be deal legi 
with by a War Labor Board in such case, the Regional Board erred nigh 





in confining its action to a mere recommendation in favor of collective § joy 
bargaining. Can 

eterans’ reemployment rights—The Regional War Labor Board at J 5 } 
Cleveland, dealing with a case involving disabled veterans, honorably J fy, 
discharged and seeking reemployment, found them entitled to em- F jit 
ployment at light work if such jobs exist, when they are unable to work offic 
at their regular classification. The problem of whether such positions J pop 
at light work exist, if causing disagreement, is to be handled asa § »., 
grievance. (Columbia Machinery & Engineering Corp., Case No, nd 
111-7191-D, Regional Board V, August 22, 1944.) ion 

Court review of War Labor Board directive order.—In a proceeding 
asking an injunction or declaratory judgment against a “directive 
order’”’ of the National War Labor Board, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in National War Labor Board v. United States 
Gypsum Co." reversed the District Court and dismissed the proceed- 
ing, on the basis of its prior decision * that such orders are merely 
advisory and not decisions subject to review by a court. The situation 
was not considered to be altered by the fact that the employer’s non- 
compliance had, in this case, actually been reported to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization and the President. 

The Supreme Court has also refused review of the decision against 
Montgomery Ward & Co. made by the Court of Appeals of the Distriet 
of Columbia in a similar attempt by that company to have the court 
reverse the order of the War Labor Board. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Libel in organization campaign of rival unions.—Under section 
876—A(6) of the New York Civil Practice Act, several points were 
decided by a lower court of New York State, in the case of Subliner v. 
Reinlib.* A union president may sue on behalf of the union if its 
libeled. Neither a union nor its members may be sued, criminally o 
civilly, for libel in connection with a labor dispute (and attempts b 
locals of different internationals to organize the employees of a si 
employer form such a dispute) except in case of actual participation m, 
authorization of, or ratification of the wrongful acts. The president o 
a union may be subject to legal action if he personally wrote or pub- 
lished libelous documents. As to any protection or excuse existing 
for libel under the special circumstances, the court pointed out that the 
constitutional privilege of free speech stops short of protecting libel 
Moreover, although unions have been allowed some leeway on the 
basis of the heat of a dispute, when seeking to persuade the public # 
shun & company against which peaceful and lawful union activity 8 
directed, the same considerations do not apply in attempts by rm 

8 — Fed. (2d) —, (D. C., Oct. 23, 1944). 
8 Employers Group of Motor Freight Carriers v. National War Labor Board, 143 Fed. (2d) 145, certiorssl 


denied, October 9, 1944. 
“—— N. Y. Supp. (2d) —— (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Sept. 28, 1944). 
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mions to organize employees. In such a situation there is a greater 

mium to be placed upon truthful, responsible, and accurately in- 
Reative statements than in most strike and picketing situations. 

Injunction in internal dispute of union.—The sovereign authority of 
an international union over the local it had chartered, which included 
lgislative, executive, and judicial powers, is such that no court has a 
nght to interfere if there is a fairly debatable issue as to the legitimate 
aercise of any power reserved by the international. In the case of 
Canfield v. Moreschi, 49 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 903, however, a county court 
in New York State applied the exception to the rule, based on the 
fundamental requirement that the power must be exercised in good 
faith and for valid purposes. On proof of a conspiracy among certain 
officers of the international and local to take over illegally the manage- 
ment of the union ‘local and to deprive the members of the local of the 
privilege of self-government, the court, on application by the president 
and other members of the local, issued an injunction preventing inter- 
ference by those shown to have taken part in the conspiracy. 
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Women in Industry 


Women in Wartime Labor Force in Illinois, July 1944 


WHEN the March 1940 census was taken in Illinois, 746,933 women 
were reported as employed and 107,343 as seeking work. At that 
period women constituted a fourth of the labor force of the State, 
Tentative estimates by the Illinois Department of Labor indicate that 
in July 1944 approximately 1,246,000 women were employed, over 
10,000 were in military service, and only 20,000 to 30,000 were looking 
for work." 

In July 1944 women constituted about 36 percent of the employed 
workers in Illinois, while in nonagricultural occupations the proportion 
was nearly 40 percent. 

The increase of women in the labor force in that State as compared 
with the United States is shown in the accompanying table. The 
number of women engaged in nonagricultural employment in Jul 
1944 was 64 percent above the number in March 1940; the correspond- 
ing expansion for the United States in the same period was 53 percent. 


Women in the Labor Force in Illinois and the United States, 1940 and 1944 




















Minois ! United States * 
| Number of women | Per- Number of women Per- 
Item } cent | cont 
is l of in- | | of in 
March July crease} March July | crease 

| 1940 | 1944 1940 | i944 
} 
Women in total civilian labor force_..........- | 854, 000 | 1, 271,000 49 | 13,010, 000 | 19, 110, 000 oy 
Women employed... Sule ....| 747,000 | 1, 246, 000 67 | 11, 240,000 | 18, 590, 000 65 
Women in nonagricultural employ- } 

Peetnmdoccebunadeninceudtiekaenin 741, 000 1, 214, 000 64 |20, 730, 000 (16, 440, 000 8 





1 Estimates by Division of Statistics and Research, Illinois Department of Labor. 
2? Monthly Report on the Labor Force, No. 26 (U. 8. Department of Commerce). 


PPOOOOSD 
Women’s Expanding Employment in Iowa, 1940-44 


IN May 1944, the number of females employed by 395 firms in lows 
in various industries reached 28,394, as compared to 15,288 in that 
month of 1940—a rise of 85.7 percent. Among the most striking 
creases within the period under review was that in the iron-and-stee- 
products group in which the number of women in May 1944 was 
5,268—over 7% times the May 1940 figure, as indicated in the accom 
panying table from the Iowa Employment Survey of May 1944, pub 
lished by the Bureau of Labor of that State. 


‘Data are from the Illinois Labor Bulletin, Illinois Department of Labor, Chicago, August 31, 194 
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In the ‘“‘various industries” group, the record was 1,820 females 
employed in 1940 and 3,823 in May 1944—an upward swing of 110.1 

cent. While the number of women in railway-car shops has been 
small in the war period, the 153 employed in May 1944 was 914 times 
the number in such shops in May 1940. 


Increase in Female Employment in Various Industry Groups in Iowa, in May of Years 








1940 to 1944 
| | x _ ved i sha 
[Num- Number employed in May : 
of | ia) =6| 93] Sn 
Industry firms | | : 





} | 
1941 | 1940 
| 
| | | | | 
| Port-| ro. | Fe- | To- | Fe-| To-| Fe- | To-| Fe- | 


To- | Fe- 





























| ing | tal | males} tal | males| tal males) tal | males| tal | males 

‘pens wo rot | | ‘iit ves 
All industries_..........-..--.-.-| 395/84, 037) 28, 394)81, 289 24, 703|76, 645) 18, 828) 73, 013 16, 695)66, 219) 15, 288 

[SS a ee ee ee 
Food and kindred products......| 78/24, 586! 6, 876/23, 568| 5, 763/23, 488! 4, 693/20, 259) 3, 942) 19, 868) 3, 829 
 —a | 24) 3, 137) 2,509) 3,469) 2, 765) 3, 526) 2,685) 3, 292) 2, 389) 3,024) 2, 234 
Iron and steel products. - | — §2'24, 291) 5, 268/22, 662) 4, 013/18, 526 1, 381/17,989) 780/14,482) 688 
Lamber products... ---- 25) 3,682; 668) 4,239) 729) 4,420) 255) 4,813; 260) 4,348) 244 
Leather products-- 10} 865; 631; 941) 676; 979) 657) 975) ma 818) 528 


| 
30] 8,265, 1,050] 3,211] 979) 3,279) 830 3,423] 848| 3,301, 832 

| | | | | 
| 668] 437; 680, 428] 558; 330] 510| 300/453) +253 


Paper products, printing and 
publishing. --.......---. 
Patent medicines, chemicals, | 


and compounds..___------.--- 7| 

Stone and clay products ---.-----! 22} 1, 920) 70} 2,303) 59) 2, 566) 15} 2, 575) 13) 2, 463 12 
Railway-car shops------ ——— 11} 3,402) 153) 3,358 61) 2, 984) 12) 2, 698) 14} 2, 504! 16 
Various industries-----.-....-..-- 51) 6, 787| 3,823! 5,801) 2,964) 5,436) 2,562) 5,318) 2,443! 4,362) 1,820 
Public utilities - . . - _- ee 15| 7,027, 4, 143) 6,730) 3,673) 6,702) 3, 150| 6,891) 3,095) 6,606) 2,844 
Wholesale and retail trade-_-_--._.. | 40) 4, 477 2,757) 4, 327| 2, 593) 4, 181| 2, 258) 4,270) 2, 180) 3,990) 1,988 








ooereee 


Occupations of Women Workers Injured in Michigan 
Industries 
THE occupational distribution of 2,538 cases involving compensable 


injuries to Michigan women workers which were closed in the first 
half of 1944 is given below: ! 


Number of 

closed cases 

ER Sat BY Ae ie ae FE a ee eee 2, 538 
ee EE ELE es, OE iene 1, 731 
| So en ae 924 
Deepenentaen GCN as.o back eeeaeans —.--~~..---.5.--- 195 
RIMES bela eta I COI LAP ee PURE ee Ea Ee 612 
ME, on awe desusncuscueen 807 
Waitresses, cooks, and kitchen workers__.........---------------- 215 
EE SE RT EDEN NT 181 
Te as ssbenaicstads desineehedend aah tne lee 131 
I Sn ee ae ek Fe a 94 
Professional, semiprofessional, and manageriai workers, and officials_- 61 
ORR eR Ree ae ee eee 125 


Of the closed cases, 68 percent are reported in manufacturing 
occupations, over half of the latter group being in the metalworking 
trades. Of the 924 compensable injuries to women in such trades, 100 
are reported for filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers of metals and 
223 for those engaged in the mechanical treatment of metals. Of the 


‘Michigan Labor and Industry (Michigan department of Labor and Industry, Lansing), October 1944. 
cases analyzed were reported to the department since 1942. 
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612 injuries reported in “other manufacturing occupations,”’ 461 wer 
distributed as follows: In the manufacture of food products, 92; in the 
manufacture of lumber and lumber products, 80; among inspector, 
136; in automobile manufacture, 68; and in the manufacture of 
aircraft, 85. 

These statistics, the report points out, should not be interpreted a 
showing that a disproportionate number of industrial accidents haye 
occurred among women workers. In the 6 months under reviey 
14,795 cases of compensable injuries to men were closed. The 2,538 
cases of injury to women constituted less than 15 percent of all cases 
closed. In manufacturing, however, women comprised 23 to 24 pep. 
cent of the total wage earners. 
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Education and Training 





Training of War Workers under Various Programs’ 


BY September 1, 1944, over 13,760,000 workers in the United States 
had been specially trained for war production under six wartime 
training programs conducted by or coordinated with the War Manpower 
Commission’s Bureau of Training, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. According to the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, ‘‘special industrial training for war production 
has enabled millions of war workers to reach peak production in the 
shortest possible time. It is reasonable to believe that these war- 
trained workers will play an important part in an expanding peace- 
time production.” 

Information on the six training programs is summarized below. 

(1) Vocational training for war production.—This program has in- 
duded 6,756,339 men and women who have received either pre- 
employment training or supplementary training. The U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with State and local vocational schools, 
has been definitely designated to give training of less-than-college 
level to war production workers. This agency’s program of vocational 
training for war production workers, operating through public voca- 
tional schools, makes available (1) preemployment training for 
definite pay-roll jobs in war industries; (2) preproduction training 
in the performance of specific operations; (3) supplementary courses 
in skills, techniques, and special knowledge; (4) conversion training 
in specific operations and related knowledge; and (5) refresher courses 
in manipulation skills and related knowledge. Operating through 
State boards for vocational education, this agency also makes avail- 
able short-unit courses in supervision for the training of industrial 
supervisors. 

Of those who received training in local or State vocational schools, 
2,604,187 persons were given preemployment courses, and 4,152,152 
were given supplementary courses. Of these, 1,313,220 were women. 
Negro workers numbered 323,496. 

(2) Food production war training program.—This is a training plan 
which functions through vocational agricultural schools. By Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, the enrollments under this scheme had reached 3,207,205. 










This training is of less-than-college grade and makes available pro- 
duction training for employed farmers and preemployment training 

for farm workers and war industry workers. 
(3) Engineering science and management war training.—This 
am has a record of over 1,583,000 enrollments. (A brief report 


progr 
on it was published in the October 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, p. 818.) 


ee 
‘Office of War Information. Press release, Washington, October 27, 1944, 
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(4) Training within tndustry.—With enrollees aggregating 1,440,494 
men and women supervisors, this program has been carried on jp 
about 1,500 plants throughout the United States. 

Once the three components of training within industry have been mastered 
the supervisor, * * * he can train any worker in any plant for any oper. 
tional part in any production skill of which he himself is master. 

The three components are (1) job instructor training (training supervisors tp 
train new workers) ; (2) job methods training (training supervisors to train persons 
already at work to do their job better); (3) job relations training (training super. 
visors to train employees to work more smoothly with each other and with map. 
agement). 

(5) Apprentice-training service —This service, which cooperate 
with industry in establishing organized programs of apprentice or 
advancing-worker training, aided 43,050 plants from July 1, 1940, te 
June 30, 1944. Statistics as to the total number of persons trained 
under this service are not available but a conservative estimate 
places the number at considerably more than a million. 

(6) National Youth Administration.—In the fiscal years 1942 and 
1943, this agency (no longer in existence) cooperated with the U.§. 
Office of Education and local vocational schools in providing in 
dustrial training for 772,756 persons. 

Visual aid for war training.—In addition to the six training pr- 
grams listed above, this unit of the U.S. Office of Education has 
produced approximately 150 motion pictures and film strips. 


PHPPOOR 
Schools for Skilled Workers in Dominican Republic’ 


THE Dominican Republic has taken measures to overcome its almost 
complete lack of skilled technicians, one of the principal obstacles to 
the industrialization of that nation. To remedy that shortcoming, 
the Government has undertaken the operation of ‘‘sehool workshops” 
for the training of skilled workers in the textile industry. At th 
same time, widespread. instruction in the operation of hand looms 
has been given in order to provide a source of livelihood and a soume 
from which unskilled workers may be drawn. In addition, during 
1943, courses were begun in the University of Santo Domingo # 
prepare skilled technicians for work in the chemical industries. 


PPPPOROR 
British Education Act, 1944’ 


UNDER the terms of the British Education Act, assented to @ 
August 3, 1944, provision is made for raising the school-leaving ag 
and for reconstruction of the educational system. The law super 
sedes existing legislation and is officially stated to be “the greatest 
advance in education in Britain since the Education Act of 1902” 
It is based on “the principle of retaining diversity of choice for the 
individual child within a coordinated system of education in progre 
sive stages from the nursery school to adult education.”’ 


1 Data are from report by James G. McCargar, third secretary, United States Embassy at Ciudad Trajils, 


April 20, 1944. P 
Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Gazette, August 1944, and British Information Servs 


The Future of Education in England and Wales, ID 540, August 1944; and Local Government 
























(London), August 26 and September 9, 1944. 
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Education and Training 
School-Leaving Age 


Prior to adoption of the 1944 act, school attendance was com- 
pulsory between the ages of 5 and 14 years. The school-leaving age 
was to have been raised to 15 years in 1939, but owing to war condi- 
tions, the change was not made. Under the original provisions of 
the 1944 legislation, the 15-year limit was to become effective on 
April 1, 1945. However, because of the shortage of both teaching 
staff and school accommodations, the Government has again, by 
order (S. R. & O., 1944, No. 979) postponed introduction of the 
higher school-leaving age. The 14-year maximum for compulsory at- 
tendance is being retained for an undetermined period, but by 1947, 
at the latest, the age limit must be raised to 15 years in compliance 
with the provisions of the law, which also requires that as soon as 
possible thereafter it is to be further raised to 16 years. 

For children who leave school before reaching 18 yearsof age, 
part-time attendance at county colleges will be compulsory. They 
must attend either 1 whole day or 2 half days weekly for 44 weeks 
each year or, if continuous attendance is more suitable, for 8 weeks or 
for two 4-week periods a year. 


Administration of Act 


Part I of the Education Act provided for establishment of the Min- 
istry of Education in place of the Board of Education. The Minister 
of Education, who was appointed by order in council dated August 
10, 1944, stated, on taking office, that the terms of the legislation 
necessitated local and central administrative changes and that in 
order to achieve the extensive reforms envisaged by the law the 
partnership between local governments and the central organization 
would have to be maintained and strengthened. 
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Immigration and Emigration, 1943-44 





. ALIENS admitted into the United States in the fiscal year closing 
June 30, 1944, numbered 142,192. Of these, 113,641 were nonimmi- 
grants. The number of immigrants—28,551—exceeded by 4,826 the 

number admitted in the last preceding fiscal year, but was 54,447 less . 

than the number reported admitted for the year ended June 30, 1939, 
Emigration in 1943-44 totaled 84,409. Of this number, 78,749 | — 

were nonemigrant aliens and 5,669 were emigrant aliens who left the | “= 

























country without intending to return. Buroy 
In table 1, are given immigration statistics for 3 fiscal years, 1939, 7 
1943, and 1944: ! e 









































a lai : : D 
TaBLe 1.—Immigration and Emigration, Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1939, 1943 and E: 
1944 Fi 
Fr 
| a 
Class 1939 1943 1944 G 
| 
Aliens admitted... ..-.--. Sihadaidiniwkinars leis 268, 331 104, 842 142, 12 
Imigrant_.....- amevingpabepthwngueden 82, 998 23, 725 23, 551 Gi 
Nonimmigrant -----. dekaipedaktkteneane wait 185, 333 81,117 113, 64 Hi 
Aliens departed.........-- Sin clu tuniigain iinithhdiddenind 201, 409 58, 722 4, Ir 
i a piripieadts le teal tie ai 26, 651 | 5, 107 5, 0a) It 
Nonemigrant - --.----. Autenbintneiteiiy dda 174, 758 | 53, 615 73,78 Ls 
Li 
eo . . . . . Ni 
Six out of 10 of the immigrant aliens admitted in the fiscal year o 
1943-44 were women. The median age of the newcomers was 31.2 Pe 
years, as compared with an estimated median age of 51.7 years for the Ri 
country’s total alien population and of 29.5 years for the whole popv- ee 
lation. Among these immigrants were 4,192 children under 16 year sr 
of age, and 2,041 aliens were over 60. The sex and age distribution yi 
largely explains why over 50 percent of those admitted were reported § ,,.° 
to have no occupation. ct 
a) 
TaBLe 2.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted to United States, by Occupational Group, Fiscal a 
Years Ended June 30, 1942-44 Ot 
Canad 
j Newfo 
1942 | 1943 1944 Mexic 
‘ West | 
Occupational group Centrs 
| Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent South 
| ret! Austra 
De a ee _..| 28,781 100.0 | 23,725| 100.0) 28,551| ma New Z 
Professions _..---.- din adlaas <tbeael 3, 496 | 12.1] 2,673 11,3} 2,593 a 
Commercial occupations... _..........- 2, 753 9.9 1,311 5.5 1, 137 41 " 
Skilled workers............... ; 2 3, 179 11.0| 3,982 16.8| 5,528 Te 
IN sallosainclinaniuhdd enue Fare) 254 | .8 235 | 1.0 349 13 
Servants... .-- . : | 782 | 2.7 654 2.8 987 uu 
Laborers.- A ERNEST ROTEL 547 | 1.9 820 | 3.4 1, 168 4! 
Miscellaneous... - - - naa Sacaandametaiees 962 3.2 992 | 4.2 1, 167 41 
No occupation reported... _. ___- ‘ 16, 808 | 58.4] 13, 058 | 55.0 | 15,622 a 








| eae are from Monthly Review (U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Washingtcn), Octobe 
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Immigration and Emigration 1241 


Before the outbreak of World War II the great majority of the 
immigrant aliens admitted into the United States came directly from 
the countries in which they were born. However, the proportion of 
those born in Europe who have come in from countries outside of 
Europe has greatly increased as a result of the displacement of peoples 
under the impact of war, as will be noted from table 3, which compares 
the number of alien immigrants admitted during 3 fiscal years, by 
country of birth and by country of last permanent residence. 


Taste 3.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted to United States by Country of Birth and of Last 
Permanent Residence, Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1939, 1943, and 1944 
| | 


1939: Country of— 1943: Country of— | 1944: Country of— 





































Country of birth or last residence : | ¢ 
Birth | Rest | Biren | Rese | Birth | p ma 
II led a aacnni ct ng deindanerina 82,998 | 82,998 | 23,725| 23,725| 28,551| 28,551 
ee SDE Ne or ee .--| 68,198 | 63, 138 8, 953 4, 920 8, 694 4, 509 
Albania... __- bb idepkiniakaehterd ‘ 217 229 | Staal 10 1 
SEES ie 329 683 210 120 135 126 
RS, eT EH 117 129 11 3 23 6 
Czechoslovakia. ......--....---- ited 3, 127 2, 896 375 102 341 136 
a RE er Ese 303 306 142 100 119 61 
OT a a ae 112 93 21 14 28 26 
i . 514 411 113 49 72 29 
923 1, 907 524 1, 201 232 387 
33,621 | 33, 515 1, 295 248 1, 360 238 
2, 423 2, 739 1, 114 901 1, 135 1, 210 
619 277 287 71 357 96 
92 42 43 2 47 15 
841 907 309 229 292 226 
IE RRA FE SIRS: 1, 321 1, 348 167 75 227 87 
Ireland (Eire)_-...---_------- ; 1, 494 1, 101 227 132 146 
Se ee Ea a 6, 780 6, 570 81 4 177 120 
Latvia ss 241 168 65 21 66 24 
Lithuania a 418 290 139 43 105 37 
Netherlands. ________.- Be: 674 1, 259 199 7 217 71 
Northern Ireland _ _----- od 187 88 112 33 92 44 
Norway... ..-.... a a 575 527 123 71 195 127 
Poland ___- a 7, 315 3, 072 t, 647 394 1, 420 292 
Portugal. _- 4 422 301 395 4 431 
Rumania. -_-__.--- 679 421 230 45 249 70 
Soviet Russia____. s 1, 901 59 444 32 433 41 
i Hh 379 257 318 254 291 271 
Sweden...___._. me 37 342 113 58 90 58 
CC TETAS = 639 





























Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Earnings in Detroit Tool and Product Engineering Pi 
Plants, April 1944! ~ 

but 

Summary Abor 

TOOL engineering and designing constitutes an important phase in _ 
the manufacture of metal products and many other articles. This used 


segment of industry, which is responsible for the designing of ma- data 
chine tools and other essential implements, merits a share of the credit 


for the efficiency of American production. Its importance in the or- hb 
ganization of war production and in the post-war reconversion of of th 
industry can scarcely be exaggerated. Because of its requirements of and 
special skill and long training and experience, tool engineering and in al 


designing is one of the highest-wage divisions of manufacturing hanis 
industry. 
In April 1944 average straight-time hourly earnings for men in the 


key occupations studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 44 Ey 
Detroit plants ranged from $1.35 an hour for tool detailers to $2.43 for occu! 
product checkers. Earnings of male apprentice tool detailers, however, hence: 
fell far below this range and averaged 77 cents. Women were employed fact 
in only one of the key jobs studied, that of tool detailer, with average eye 
earnings of $1.12. A single shift was common to most of the companies; jobs 
the normal workweek ranged from 43% to 71 hours, with a concentra- ploy 
tion of plants in the 58-hour group. checl 
the | 
Scope of Survey earni 
The chief function of the industry is to design tools, dies, jigs, and vo 
fixtures for use by various manufacturers in fabricating their products. patio 


In many large establishments, of course, this is done in their own desig 
engineering and designing departments. The Bureau’s study, the amou 
findings of which are here given, excluded such ‘‘captive’’ depart- these 
ments and covered only specialized establishments that design tools § some 





and other implements on a jobbing basis. These establishments comp 
study the needs of their customer, design appropriate tools and to sh 
equipment to meet these needs, and prepare the blueprints essential est al 
for the manufacture of the equipment. The actual manufacture of limits 


tools and equipment is typically performed not by the engineering and the | 
designing caablibenens but by a tool and die job shop or the customer design 
manufacturer himself. ‘Product designing’ is also undertaken b 
some engineering and designing establishments but is currently mu 
less important than tool designing. 

Z 1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Randle E. Dahl, regional wage analyst, 
Detroit regional office. 
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As a concomitant of its leading position in the metalworking 
industries, Detroit has become an important center of tool engineer- 
ing and designing. The Bureau’s survey of the industry in that city 
was made at the request of the Regional War Labor Board in con- 
nection with the wage-stabilization program. This survey, based on 
pay-roll periods in April 1944, covered 44 establishments in the Detroit 
metropolitan wage area. These establishments, varying in size from 
19 to 443 employees, are believed to include virtually all of the tool 
and product engineering and designing firms in the Detroit area. 

Practically all of the 44 firms covered were engaged in the designing 
and engineering of tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures on a jobbing basis. 
A few of them also manufactured tools, jigs, and special machinery, 
but occupations pertaining to actual fabrication were not covered. 
About a dozen of the establishments studied were also engaged in the 
designing and engineering of other products. 

The Bureau’s study was made by trained field representatives, who 
used standard job descriptions in all establishments and obtained the 
data directly from pay rolls and other official records of the plants 
surveyed. As is customary in Bureau studies, the wage data shown 
exclude premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. None 
of the plants studied operated on incentive systems of wage payment, 
and only one was unionized. Wages were paid on an hourly basis 
in all but one of the firms, which paid its employees on a monthly 
basis. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Except for the apprentice tool detailers, the workers in the 12 key 
occupational groups covered in this survey were highly skilled, and 
hence in the upper wage brackets. Aside from custodial jobs, in . 
fact, there appear to be no jobs of truly low skill in the industry. 
As might be expected, men were employed almost exclusively in the 
jobs studied. In only one job, that of tool detailer, were women em- 
ployed. The highest-paid male workers studied were product 
checkers, whose straight-time average hourly earnings were $2.43; 
the lowest-paid occupation was that of tool detailer, with average 
earnings for men of $1.35 an hour, and for women of $1.12 an hour. 
Male apprentice tool detailers averaged 77 cents an hour. 

Wide ranges occurred in establishment averages for several occu- 
pations, the most notable being those of product designers and tool 
designers, where the difference between high and low plant averages 
amounted to 98 and 91 cents, respectively. It seems probable that 
these wide ranges were due to historical or fortuitous factors or, in 
some cases, to the special talents of individual workers, since a 
comparison of the earnings in small and large establishments failed 
to show corresponding differences. It should be noted that the high- 
est and lowest plant averages do not necessarily coincide with the 
imits of the range in earnings of individual workers. For example 
the low and high establishment averages for the occupation of tool 
designer were $1.55 and $2.46, although individual tool designers 
earned as little as $1.30 and as much as $3.00 an hour. 
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Straight-time hourly earnings 
syumber | umber |] 
Occupation and sex lish- of Lowest | Highest 
ménts workers | General | estab- estab- 
average | lishment | lishment 
average | average ON . 
truck 
Male workers: 
Checkers, product........____..__- alas aa 3 7] $243] $2.35 2.9 Bure 
Checkers, tool_ pie eianierenioromereka oat 38 407 2. 32 2.00 263 and 
Designers, product. ._. fe oes Sere 10 81 2.15 1.60 23 ad 
> Designers, tool Senienshaneipuileaiaiotamiadieeia 43 943 2. 07 | 1. 55 24% Vai 
Detailers, product. : bitedesenumetes bu 4 17 1.45 | 1. 24 | 1.6 July 
Detailers, tool SRLS POSES 41 546 1.35 | . 88 Le : 
Detailers, tool, a pprentice.. : nacalhesipetl 24 142 7 . 50 .) obtal 
Layout men, too dudmaabiteniabd dined 4 89 1.85 1.40 1.@ 
Loftsmen od itis ies = 6 189 2.18 1.97 20 averé 
Plant-layout eames é ppiice 6 31 2. 26 2.00 26 incre: 
0 SEES EE a 4 18 220 2. 26 2.00 260 
Female workers: Un 
EE whtnchaiiminudabbbiebnahnatodamdd ll 39 1,12 - 85 13 for d 
. : helpe 
1 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. chan; 
7, y oa° perce 
Hours and Working Conditions Mc 


Most of these engineering companies operated only one shift, § *t¢ 
The normal working hours per week ranged in the several establish. § P8Y f 
ments from 43% to 71 hours. Within this range the greatest con- 
centration of establishments was at 58 hours per week. Most of the 
plants followed the practice of paying time and a half for overtime ? 
after 8 hours a day and after 40 hours a week. Practically all paid Th 
time and a half for the sixth consecutive day and for major holidays, of La 
and double time for the seventh consecutive day. 

Few of the firms studied granted their employees paid vacations. 

Of the 44 establishments, 36 made no provisions for paid vacations; | “e l¢ 
1 gave 1 day for each month of service; 4 gave 1 week after 1 year; § “St! 
1 gave 2 weeks after 1 year; 1 gave a half day for each month, up toa : 
maximum of 40 hours; and 1 gave 1 week after 1 year, 60 hours after Regio 
1% years, and 80 hours after 2 years of service. 
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ering @ Union Wages and Hours of Motortruck Drivers and 
— Helpers, July 1, 1944 
arnings 
Tighest Summary 
estab- 
vem 1 ON JULY 1, 1944, the average hourly wage rate for union motor- 
truck drivers was 98.3 cents per hour in 75 cities surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Stetistics; the average for helpers was 81.4 cents 
8 Hand for the combined groups, 96.0 cents. Wage rates for drivers 
28 § advanced 1.7 percent, and for helpers 2.5 percent, during the period 
L@ §f july 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944, as indicated by comparable quotations 
“® ff obtained for both years. San Antonio, Tex., with the lowest composite 
}@ ff average for all of the 75 cities surveyed, showed the greatest percentage 
24% & increase over 1943—16.9 percent. 
te Union agreements provided normal workweeks averaging 46.0 hours 
L8 § for drivers and 45.3 for helpers. Over two-fifths of both drivers and 
——— ff helpers were covered by provisions calling for a 48-hour week. No 


change in weekly hours was recorded during the year for most (97 
percent) of the drivers and helpers. 

More than three-fourths of the union members were covered by 
shift agreements providing paid vacations, and about two-fifths received 
lish. § Pay for a limited number of holidays not worked. 


f the Scope and Method of Study 
aid This study is one of a series of annual surveys made by the Bureau 
days, of Labor Statistics, covering union scales in various trades in 75 

rincipal cities of the United States. The data were collected by 

feld representatives of the Bureau, who called upon the officials of 
ions: § te local unions in each city to obtain the rates provided in their 
year; agreements with employers and the number of persons working under 
‘toa § cach wage scale. Scales in negotiation or before the National or 
after | Regional War Labor Boards or their designated agencies at the time 
the Bureau's representatives called were further checked before the 
data were tabulated, in order that changes retroactive to July 1, 1944, 
would be reflected in this report. 

The figures are for city trucking primarily, although over-the-road 
drivers were included when they were paid on an hourly rather than 
a mileage basis. Included in the report are 3,237 wage quotations 
covering 215,662 union members, of whom 86 percent were drivers 
and 14 percent were helpers. The averages presented are weighted 
according to the number of union members receiving each rate and 
thus reflect not only the actual rates provided in union agreements 
but also the number of members benefiting from those scales. 

The term ‘‘truck drivers” covers a heterogeneous group of workers, 
such as drivers of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks, ice 
trucks, general hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks hauling 
various and miscellaneous commodities, and express and freight trucks. 
In each of the many classifications of hauling, different types and 
sizes of trucks are commonly used. Each branch of the trucking 
industry, as well as each size and type of truck, usually has a different 
wage rate. Furthermore, there is great variation among the different 
cities, not only in commodities handled and types of trucks but also 


ions. 
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in the terminology used to describe the different kinds of trucking, 
For these reasons it would be difficult to make an intercity classi 
cation by types. AJl truck driving in each city studied is treated 
as one trade, division being made only between drivers and helpers, 

Usually the union agreements specify hourly rates as the basis of 
wage payment for drivers doing loca] hauling or making local deliveries 
which do not involve sales functions, although daily or weekly wage 
scales are not uncommon. For purposes of this study the daily and 
weekly wage scales have been converted to an hourly basis whenever 
the agreements specified the number of hours for which the scales 
applied; otherwise they have been omitted. Some trucking agree- 
ments, although specifying wages on an hourly basis, do not state 
the number of hours which constitute full time; these quotations 
necessarily have been omitted in the computation of average full- 
time hours and in the table showing the distribution ‘according to 
hours per week. 

Agreements covering route drivers, particularly those handling 
bakery products, beer, laundry, and milk, commonly classify the 
drivers as salesmen. Ordinarily, the compensation of these drivers 
is specified as a weekly guaranty, plus various commissions based 
upon the volume of deliveries or collections. Similarly, the agree- 
ments covering over-the-road drivers commonly specify either trip 
or mileage rather than hourly wage scales. All quotations specifying 
such commission, trip, or mileage wage scales which could not be 
converted to an hourly basis have been excluded from the computa- 
tions in this report. 


Trend of Union Wage Rates and Weekly Hours 


On the basis of comparable quotations for July 1, 1943, and July 
1, 1944, hourly wage rates showed an advance of 1.8 percent for 
union motortruck drivers and helpers during the year (table 1). This 
is the smallest increase recorded since 1936, the first year for which 
comparable quotations for the trucking industry are available. This 
small increase indicates the effectiveness of wartime Government 
controls over wage rates. The very slight decrease in weekly hours 
is due to the approval by the National War Labor Board of a few 
cases in which the normal straight-time weekly hours were reduced. 


TaBLe 1.—JIndexes of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours for Union Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, 1936-44 























[1939= 100] 
Drivers and helpers | Drivers | Helpers , 
— Ww w | | ow | 
age age age 
| rates Hours rates | Hours | rates Hours 
| | 
REET ae STS oT ee ae On |} 885] 101.8] @ Q) fo) (0) 
ELIE LIE SELLE MEAD | 94.4 100. 9 94.5 100.8 94. 2 101.2 
LR Cae ed BEARS BOS | 97.8 100.9 97.9 100.8 97.5 1012 
= ETE, SEIS FP 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Sinteteiiedhanisgoupectneaies Seepeens 102. 0 | 99. 1 102. 1 99. 2 102. 0 98.7 
SL tA” Lia caskmhasavhudeviesdwalivehts 106. 1 | 98. 5 105. 9 98. 5 107.0 8.1 
Ee 2 SR er Te Se | 113.6 | 98.8 113.1 98.6 116.4 100.0 
ddd ctidhisadasta db satecseeeeoced 119.8 | 98. 6 119.2 98. 4 123.0 9.8 
Masi dbjceidegh inte be tritisatessiensy } 12.9) 985) 121.2 98.3 126.1); 











1 Information not computed separately in 1936. 
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This does not mean that the union members worked shorter time, 
but merely that some hours previously worked at straight time are 
now worked at overtime rates. 

Drivers received wage-rate increases averaging 1.7 percent during 
the year, raising the index to 121.2, a total increase of slightly more 
than 21 percent since 1939. Normal hours have decreased 1.7 percent 
during the same period. 

Increases for helpers during the 12-month period averaged 2.5 per- 
cent, bringing the index to 126.1, an increase of more than 26 percent 
in base rates after 1939. Average weekly hours for helpers remained 
unchanged during the year and have dropped only slightly since 1939, 
the base year of the index. 


Distribution of Members by Hourly Wage Rates 


Motortruck drivers’ wage rates average 98.3 cents per hour on 
July 1, 1944, in the 75 cities surveyed; helpers averaged 81.4 cents 
| the combined groups, 96.0 cents (table 2). Almost half of the 
drivers had hourly rates ranging from 85 cents to $1.05 per hour. 
Only 17 percent earned less than 85 cents, while over a third had rates 
exceeding $1.05. The lowest scale, 39.5 cents, was reported in Des 
Moines for meat-truck drivers employed less than 6 months. Opera- 
tors of dump trucks with a capacity of 8 cubic yards or over in St. 
Louis had the highest scale, $2.00 per hour. 


Taste 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Hourly 
Wage Rates, July 1, 1944 






































Drivers Drivers 
Classified hourly rate and /Drivers|Helpers Classified hourly rate and /|Drivers|Helpers 

helpers helpers 

Percent| Percent) Percent Percent) Percent) Percent 
Under 50 cents. .__...- : 0.4 0.1 2.2 || $1.10 and under $1.15--__- 6.5 7.5 0.5 
M®and under 55 cents. --- 5 1 2.8 || $1.15 and under $1.20-. _- 4.9 5.6 .6 
Sand under 60 cents. -- 1.0 6 3.5 || $1.20 and under $1.25-._ - 4.5 5.1 .6 
®and under 65 cents. ---. 1.6 1.4 2.8 || $1.25 and under $1.30____ 3.4 3.8 8 
and under 70 cents. --- 2.6 1.9 6.7 || $1.30 and under $1.35_-._ - 1.0 1) ae * 
Mand under 75 cents. -.- 3.0 2.0 9.0 || $1.35 and under $1.40____ 1.1 =} ae & 
Hand under 80 cents __- 5.2 3.6 15.3 i $1.40 and under $1.45-___- -_ ke 
Mand under 85 cents....| 9.4 7.6| 20.2 || $1.45 and over__..._..--- 6 Pennine 
Sand under 90 cents. -- - 12.0 12.5 8.9 I } 
Wand under 95 cents....| 12.8 13.3 10.5 || Total.............-| 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Scents and under $1.00_. 9.9 10.7 5.0 |} | 
$1.00 and under $1.05... - 11.2 11.9 7.0 || Average hourly rate. __..| $0.960 | $0.983 | $0.814 
$1.05 and under $1.10__--- 8.3 9.1 3.6 | 





More than a third of the helpers reported rates ranging from 75 to 
8 cents per hour, and 1 of every 10 helpers received between 90 and 
% cents. Over a quarter of the helpers received less than 75 cents 
per hour, while about 13 percent earned in excess of $1.00. Laundry 
drivers’ helpers in Atlanta received the lowest scale, 29.2 cents per 
hour, and beer drivers’ helpers in New York had the highest rate, 


$1.27. 
Weekly Hours and Overtime, 1944 


Normal weekly hours established by union agreements in 75 cities 
tveraged 46.0 for all union truck drivers on July 1, 1944 (table 3); 
helpers averaged 45.3 hours, and drivers and helpers combined, 45.9. 
Slightly more than two-fifths of the drivers and over 45 percent of the 
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helpers had a basic workweek of 48 hours. More than a fourth’ of 
both the drivers and helpers reported a basic workweek of 40 hours, 
while 11 percent of the drivers and 12 percent of the helpers worked 
on a 44-hour basis. Hours in excess of 48 per week were worked by 
16 percent of the drivers and 10 percent of the helpers. The shortest 
workweek, 30.8 hours, was reported for night city newspaper drivers in 
Duluth, while bread drivers in St. Louis had the longest, 65.0 hours. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which limits straight-time working 
hours to 40 per week in interstate commerce, is not a governing factor 
in the trucking industry, as is indicated by the extent of weekly hour 
scales that exceed 40 per week. The vast majority of these workers 
are in strictly intrastate commerce to which the act does not apply, 
or they are drivers of common, contract, or private motor carriers 
engaged in transportation in interstate commerce which are exempt 
from the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
latter are subject to the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which has jurisdiction over all trucking occupations in inter- 
state commerce affecting the safety of operations.' The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that employers of drivers operating 
vehicles in interstate commerce may not require drivers in their em- 
ploy to remain on duty for more than 60 hours in a period of 168 
consecutive hours. There are various exceptions allowed regarding 
daily and weekly hours.’ 


| 


TaBLeE 3.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Normal 
Hours Per Week, July 1, 1944 





Drivers | Drivers! 






































Normal hours per week | and | Drivers) Helpers |; Normal hours per week and | Drivers) Helpers 
| helpers | helpers | | 
| } | 
| Percent| Percent) Percent | Percent! Percent! Percent 
Under 40... ull 0.8 | 0.7 el PR eee "ger as 4.7 
ET’ a 26.9 25.4 || Over 54 and under 60- -.__ 3 2 4 
Over 40 and under 44. ___| 5] 5 * , \ sadeeeaie ne EG NE 4.0 2.4 
icddinckivetsiccict SER 11.0 | 12.0 | OveGO. 0. Loc]. & oi, Bee 
Over 44 and under 48- - -.-| 4.1 4.0 5.2 | 
Sin ----.-| 415] 40.9 4 | Total..............| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Over 48 and under 51--___| 7) 4 1.2 
| 65] 61 1.6 || Average weekly hours....| 45.9] 46.0 | “45.3 
2 


Over 51 and under 54___-- 3 | ® | 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours, From 1943 to 1944 


Wage rates.—About 28 percent of the total union members for whom 
comparable quotations were obtained for both 1943 and 1944 received 
increases in wages during the year (table 4). Over three-fourths of 
those benefiting from increases obtained raises of less than 10 percent. 
The only decrease in hourly wages reported was caused by an increase 
in the normal straight-time weekly hours for fur drivers in New York 


' The courts have generally ruled in cases where employees have brought suits for payment of overtime 
due under the Wage and Hour Law that drivers, drivers’ helpers, méchanics, and even body builders work- 
ing for trucking firms which operate in interstate commerce are covered by regulations of the Interstate 

ce Commission and not by provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

‘An essential difference between the hour regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be noted. Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 

specify maximum hours which may not be exceeded, the regulations under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act merely specify the maximum hours that may be worked at straight-time rates, and do not limit the 
Dumber of total hours that may be worked provided time and a half is paid for all hours in excess of the 
, normal week. See Interstate Commerce Commission: “Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
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City, without sufficient addition to the weekly wages to compensate 
for the change in hours. 

A majority (54 percent) of the drivers whose scales were increased, 
received advances of 5 but less than 10 percent. Increases of less than 
5 percent were obtained by over 25 percent of these drivers, and 5 per- 
cent received raises of 15 percent or more. 

The wage scales of almost four-fifths of the helpers who received 
increases are at least 5 but less than 15 percent higher than in 1943, 
Over a third of these are earning between 10 and 15 percent more than 
in the previous year. Almost 4 percent of all union helpers (13 per- 
cent of those receiving increases) had raises of 15 percent or more. 


TaBie 4.—Extent of Increases in Wage Rates of Motortruck Drivers and ne and 
Percent of Members Affected, July 1, 1944, Compared with July 1, 19 
































| Drivers and helpers | Drivers | Helpers 
Extent of increase i | 
| Number a| ee Number of oe. | Number of phen 
quotations affected quotations affected “Grea affected 
| } 
Aeeeeh......-----<.-.-. | 867 | 27.8 | 64 27.7 * 178 2.8 
Less than 5 percent ~ 7 21 | 6 5 180 7. 1 | 31 | ree 28 
5 and under 10 percent _- 416 | 15.0 | 333 15.1 83 15.2 
10 and under 15 percent 138 4.0 105 3.5 33 69 
15 and under 20 percent 60 1.5 | 43 1.5 17 19 
20 ana under 25 percent } 21 | .4 19 .4 2 ¢) 
25 and under 30 percent... _.__| 14 | 1 10 @) 4 4 
30 percent and over. an 7 | 3] 4 1 3 | 1.6 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Marimum weekly hours.—Ninety-seven percent of the quotations, 
covering about the same proportion of the union members, indicated 
no change in maximum full-time weekly hours during the period July 1, 
1943, to July 1, 1944. Less than 1 percent had their hours increased, 
while less than 3 percent of the drivers and almost 5 percent of the 
helpers reported slight decreases in hour scales. 


Overtime Pay 


Time and a half was reported as the initial overtime rate for prac- 
tically all of the union members (90.4 percent of the drivers and 93 
percent of the helpers). Over 6 percent of the drivers and 4 percent 
of the helpers worked without extra pay for overtime work. In some 
of these cases, overtime was prohibited by agreement or by Interstate 
Commerce Commission tegulations. Double time as an initial over- 
time rate was very seldom reported. It covered less than 0.4 percent 
of the drivers and helpers combined. A few of the drivers (3 percent) 
and helpers (2.8 percent) were covered by other penalty scales such 
as a fixed monetary rate, time and one-third, or time and one-fourth. 

A small number of union agreements provided a daily or weekly 
tolerance under which a limited amount of overtime could be worked 
before the penalty rate became effective. This tolerance usually 
ranged from 3 to 6 hours per week. 

A substantial number of agreements guaranteed a few overtime 
hours each week at the rate of time and a half. Such a guaranty m 
effect substantially increases the “take home” pay without changing 
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the basic rates. These guaranties are usually on a weekly basis and 
are not effective if the member takes time off for his own convenience. 


Pay for Sundays and Holidays 


Work on Sunday or the seventh consecutive day called for rates of 
either time and a half or double time for almost 90 percent of the 
union members. About half of both drivers and helpers received time 
and a half for work on this day, while two-fifths received double time. 
Only 1 of every 10 drivers or helpers did not receive any special rate 
for work on Sunday or the seventh consecutive day. 

About two-fifths of the union motortruck drivers and _ helpers 
worked under agreements calling for regular pay for holidays not 
worked. More than 18 percent of the members received 6 holidays 
with pay while an additional 18 percent received pay for seven or 
more holidays not worked. About 3 percent are included under 
agreements providing pay for one to five holidays. 


Vacations 


Vacations with pay are provided in the union agreements covering 
over 78 percent of the union members included in this survey. A 
similar check in 1942 indicated that only about 65 percent of the 
union drivers and helpers benefited by paid vacations. About 44 
percent of the union members (56 percent of those receiving vaca- 
tions) were required to work 1 year to earn 1 week’s vacation, while 
about 12 percent received 2 weeks after 1 year of service. Agree- 
ments providing 1 week of vacation after 1 year and 2 weeks after 2 
years covered 4 percent of the total union membership. Vacations 
of 1 week after 1 vear and 2 weeks after 5 years were specified for more 
than 6 percent of the union members. About an eighth of the union 
members were covered by other miscellaneous vacation provisions. 


Average Wage Rates and Changes by City * 


New York City led all other cities included in the survey with a 
composite average rate for union truck drivers of $1.181 pe hour 
(table 5). Seattle was second with an average of $1.163, followed by 
Newark with $1.154. In addition to Seattle, averages exceeding 
$1.00 were found in all the other West Coast cities covered: San 
Francisco ($1.122), Spokane ($1.115), Portland, Oreg. ($1.057), and 
Les Angeles ($1.051). Three other cities—Detroit ($1.060), Butte 
($1.028), and Cleveland ($1.008)—also fell in this group. No other 
city had rates as high as the average for all cities, 98.3 cents. Forty- 
one cities had averages exceeding 80 cents, and only 22 had averages 
below this rate. San Antonio’s average was lowest (64 cents per hour). 

Percentage changes..—The greatest increase in wage rates (16.9 
percent) during the period of the survey, July 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944, 

'The average rate shown for each city is a composite of all rates quoted for each different type of truck 
dtiver, weighted by the number of union members earning each rate. 

‘The percentage changes are based on specific rates weighted by the number of members working at each 
Mite. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both 1943 and 1944 are included. Specific in- 
@eases during the 12-month period of this study will reflect larger percentage changes among those classi- 
feations with comparatively lower scales; e. g. tr freight drivers in city A increase their scale 10 cents per 
bour from 70 to 80 cents, an average increase of 14.3 percent is registered, while in city B if the same increase 


the rate from $1.10 to $1.20 per hour the change is only 9.1 percent. For this reason those cities which 
bave lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which have higher scales. 
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was recorded for San Antonio; but in spite of this large increase, San 
Antonio, for the second successive year, had the lowest composite 
average of all the cities surveyed. El Paso, Tex., had the next 
highest increase (10 percent). Only nine other cities had average 
increases of 5 percent or more. Thirty additional cities had increases 
in wage scales that exceeded the average increase for all cities (1.7 
percent). In 21 cities increases of less than 1 percent were recorded, 
and in 2 cities there was no change in scales. 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Rates of Union Motortruck Drivers, by City, July 1, 1944, 
and Percent of Increase over Previous Year ' 















































Average | Percent | Average | Percent 
City hourly | of | City hourly of 
rate | increase rate increase 
Pa ¥ RS ¥. ¥siu --.) & - 0.7 || Sematen; oF erwanenececn ens as 4.6 
Seattle, Wash _-. | 1. 16: x altimore, Md.?__._.....-.- ? 
Newark, N. J } 1. 154 2.5 || Grand Rapids, Mich... ..-. 849 HY 
San Francisco, Calif | 1. 122 | -4 || Indianapolis, Ind__--...--- . 848 23 
Spokane, Wash | 1.135 1.9 | Charleston, W. Va_.-...---- 846 ro) 
Detroit, Mich | 1. 060 4.0 || Little Rock, Ark... ......--- . 840 1.5 
Portland, Oreg 1. 057 1.4 || Madison, Wis._..--.....--- - 829 1.9 
Los Angeles, Calif ..| 1. 051 -1 || Worcester, Mass_----....-...-- . 824 Ja 
Butte, Mont , 1.028 5.7 |} Salt Lake City, Utah... _-_-... . 822 3.1 
Cleveland, Ohio 1.008 3g ¢ yee inadesses . 820 4 
Average, all cities Lnslhiie . 983 1.7 || Kansas City, Mo._--....-.--- .819 2.7 
Chicago, Ill 4 . 979 1.6 || Jacksonville, Fla. --.-......-..- . 809 19 
Pittsburgh, Pa at . 968 1.5 | Portland, Maine. .........-.- 808 dl 
race. Mass 949 3] Bending. Pa. mrragsicerse . 806 2.0 
oenix. Ariz. . eases . 949 1.2 || Binghamton, N. Y----- 3 804 3 
Toledo, Ohio. _.. ‘ ni . 946 3.5 || Charlotte, N. C_...__-- ‘ . 784 61 
Cees, — . 930 5.7 i} Des Moines, Iowa- ---- 784 25 
Milwaukee, Wis t . . 929 2.9 || Duluth, Minn into 782 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio ane 913 | 5.1 } Rock Island (Ill.) district ¢- _- - 775 36 
Youngstown, Ohio LM. . 913, 2.8 | DE Hin dcnccuepecets 7 3 
Philadelphia, Pa (wee . 909 my | Louisville, Ky--.-_---- tl . 762 3.1 
New Haven, Conn. eater . 908 4.5 || Omaha, Nebr---.-.._-- . 754 m 
Minneapolis, Minn cd . 903 1.8 || Memphis, Tenn__----..-.--- . 744 41 
Mobile, Ala : a . 899 .7 || Manchester, N. H.........--- . 738 2 
. me beni . 899 2.7 korg ~_" i adebatnmineranengelen a Al 
uffalo, N. Y__. beioenis . 889 5 Ws) noon wibitabcotéon ‘ 5.6 
Washington, D. C_. . 889 1.9 || Oklahoma City, Okla----- . 720 4.1 
South Bend, Ind__-_. dats . 888 3.8 || Jackson, Miss. .....-....--- . 716 12 
St. Louis, Mo pad . 87 2.6 || Dallas, Tex... . - 713 7.0 
Dayton, Ohio a 87 3.9 || Norfolk, Va_-. . 706 0 
Tampa, Fla . . 875 1.2 || Birmingham, Ala... . 683 11 
Charleston, 8. C . . 873 2.3 || Richmond, Va- ------- x . 672 0 
Providence, R. I__.....--.-- 870 ‘2 || New Orleans, La._----- 669 5.0 
Peo 7 : 
SO eee 4 | pence | 
Rochester, N. Y_.._---. | 864 1:3 || Nashville, Tenn... 3 646 3.9 
Denver, Colo aes “aiid . 858 5 ] San Antonio, Tex---.--..---.- 640 16.9 





! Does not include drivers paid on a commission or mileage basis. Averages are weighted according 
bumber receiving each different rate. Helpers are not included in this table. 

? Data obtained for only about two-thirds of the union drivers and helpers in Baltimore. 

3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

4 Includes Rock Island, Il]., Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 


PPPOOOOR 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to September 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
September 1944.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross 
basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 
taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 860-004), 
especially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industria 
and Business Employment, September 1944, table 6 (p. 1311), of this issue. 
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Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.25 in September 
1944—99.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 73.6 percent 
above January 1941, and 18.9 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 

remium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 

sce within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 103.1 cents in 
September 1944—63.1 percent above the average in seat 1939, 51.0 
percent above January 1941, and 15.5 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays isincluded. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in September 1944 was 96.1 cents per hour; this was 54.3 
percent higher than in January 1939, 44.7 percent above January 1941, 
and 14.5 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to September 1944 




































































: od » Estimated _ straight- 
‘ ‘ stimat straight- time average hour- 
Ave eae eid time average! ly earnings weight- 
8 gs hourly earnings ! ed by January 1939 
employment 2 
Month and ; 
year All Non-| All Non-| All | | Non-| All Non- 
manu-| DUS} gura- — — - manu- _ - manu- —— - 
factur- le ‘actur-| e | factur- le | factur- e 
ing | 800d | goods} ing | 89°48! goods! ing | 89°48} goods| ing goods goods 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
| } 
>. $23. 19 leon. 38 Ison. 57 $0. 632 $0. 696 ($0. 583 '$0. 623 |$0. 688 $0. 574 |$0.623 $0.688 | $0. 574 
1940: Jan _.. .- 24. 56 | 27.39 | 22.01 -655 | .717 . 644 . 703 . 589 -635 | .697 . 589 
11: Jan... - 26.64 | 30.48 | 22.75 .683 | .749 610 -664 | .7 . 601 . 648 -711 . 600 
142: Jan.....| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 . 801 . 890 . 688 . 762 . 835 . 670 .729 . 810 . 667 
July_....| 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94 . 856 . 949 .725 | .809 . 885 . 701 . 759 . 846 . 694 
= 38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66 . 893 . 990 751 | .839 . 919 .7233 . 782 . 869 . 716 
1943: Jan. ._ .- 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 -919 | 1.017 | 768 | .859 . 941 . 733 . 794 . 886 .724 
a... 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 . 944 | 1.040 .790 | .878 . 957 . 751 . 808 . 897 . 741 
July _.- 42.76 | 48.76 | 34.01 . 963 | 1.060 .806 | .899 . 981 . 766 . 823 - 919 . 750 
Oct... 44.86 | 51.26 | 35.18 . 988 | 1.086 . 824 . 916 997 781 . 836 . 929 . 765 
Dee..... 44. 58 | 50.50 | 35.61 . 995 | 1.093 - 832 .927 | 1.011 7 . 846 942 77. 
194: Jan. ___- 45.29 | 51.21 | 36.03 | 1.002 | 1.099 . 838 | - 931 | 1.013 793 . 850 945 77 
_— . 55 | 51.67 | 36.16 | 1.013 | 1.110 . 850 . 942 | 1.023 806 . 862 955 7 
July....| 45.43 | 51.07 | 37.05 | 1.018 | 1.116 . 862 . 950 | 1.0385 815 . 874 973 799 
Aug.*___| 45.86 | 51.82 | 37.15 | 1.016 | 1.111 . 865 . 944 1. 024 817 .871 | .960 
Sept.? 46. 25 | 52.18 | 37.67 | 1.031 | 1.131 . 87 . 961 | 1.046 -829 | .886 979 815 














! Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

? Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
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88.6 cents in September 1944, or 42.2 percent above the corresponding 
average in January 1939, 36.7 percent above January 1941, and 13.3 
percent above October 1942. Between August 1944 and September 
1944 the rise in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the 
influence of shifting employment, amounted to 1.7 percent. Even 
this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, because 
it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, merit 
increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work on 
extra shifts and on holidays. 


OPOOOONN 
Per Capita’ Income of Wage-Earner Families, 1939 


THE economic load which a large family constitutes is indicated in 
an analysis of family income by the Bureau of the Census.' Ing 
typical American wage-earner family of 6 persons, the father of 
which was under 35 years of age, the median wage or salary income 
in 1939 was only $147 per capita. In contrast, for a family of 2 
(a married couple), the husband being under 35 years of age, the 
median income per member was $669. 


Per Capita Wage or Salary Income in 1939, by Sex, Marital Status, Age of Head, and 
Size of Family 





| Per capita wage or salary income of families 
| without other income, by size of family 


Marital status and age of family head ae 
|rotal|! Pet |2 Per- |3 per- |4 per- | 5per- |6 per-| 7per- 


| SoM | sons | soMs | soMs | sons | sons | sons 
| | 

















All families_....... inmeetmenntirdteien niceties | $310 | $487 


Families with male head: 
Wife present, husband aged— | } | | 
Under 35 years. ._. - | 304 .---| 660] 397 | 288 202| 147) ® 





| 
$591 | $439 | $349 | $269 | $208 | $137 


| 

| 

| 
45-54 years Re : BR 


35-44 years _ _- 302 . 759 535 | 399 | 287/| 27 13 

. 332 coi Ge 539 | 433 | 334 256 167 

55 years and over___....... vahiendiien 4 ee 428 | 427 388 | 331 275 1% 

Other marital status__. sail deshisasisiiamiaaa 376 501 483 | 421 | 337 | 280| 227; I 

Families with female head.......................-... 238 | 377 | 380) 278 | 222| 190} 162| 112 
' 








“As a measure of economic well-being, per capita family income 
is only an approximation, because it does not take into account the 
difference in living costs per family member in large families as com- 
pared with smaller ones. However, the differences in economic status 
of the various family types are so great that an approximate measure 
is adequate to indicate the relationships involved.” 

For all families without other income, the median wage or salary 
income per member in 1939 was about $310, while for the 2-person 
family, usually composed of a man and wife without children, it 
was $591. For families of 7 or more, the median per capita income 
was only $137. The low median income per member in large families 
with heads under 35 years of age is explained, in most cases, by the 
faut that the head of the family is the only breadwinner. 


1 U.S. Bureau ofthe Census. Population—Special reports, Series P, 44, No.19. Washington, September 
&, 1944. 
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Wages of Textile Workers in Province of Concepcion, 


Chile’ 


DAILY wages in the woolen and cotton mills of the Province of 
Concepcién, Chile, early in 1944, ranged from a maximum of 74 pesos ? 
inthe machine shop and 48 pesos in the weaving section, to a minimum 
of 27 pesos in the carding and spinning sections. More than 6,000 
persons were employed in the textile industry of the Province, which 
provides from 65 to 70 percent of the Chilean output of cotton and 
woolen textiles. 


Wages and Hours 
The figures in the accompanying table are said to represent ac- 
curately the wage scale for workers in the woolen mills, and that scale 
is practically identical with the scale in the cotton mills. 


Daily Wage Scale in Woolen-Textile Plants in Province of Concepcién, Chile 





























T 
Occupation Daily wage | Occupation Daily wage 
| 
Weaving section: Pesos Spinning section—Continued. Pesos 
SE pincidciakedosenede nie 40. 75 Workmen: 
See ee ee 38. 00-48. 00 Buk ctidedcodseinds 27. 00-35. 00 
Subapprentices........------...- 35. 00-38. 00 inthindinasbiipeande 1.00 

Master warpers- --......--.-.----- 33. 00-39. 00 || Machine shop: 
Warpers’ helpers-----..---------.- 36. 40 EE ctpdiccncimpangnhnananeit 41. 00-74. 00 
Workmen: |.  ePtSes eae 46. 30 
27. 50-44. 00 Plumbers’ helpers_---.--.....-.-- 27. 50 
1 29. 00 , a ne 49. 20 
Welders’ helpers. na 38. 00 
Mechanics. - -.-...-. ..-| 41.00-44. 30 
29. 00-42. 00 Mechanics’ helpers... - . .-.----- 33. 50-38. 00 

1 33.00 Firemen: 

28. 00-37. 00 SS eee 40, 00-49. 30 
eee. 144.00 
54.00 Alternate firemen. .-............- 41.00 
43. 20 60g065e+cntntnssanss 40. 00 
: | RUE ddthwesdiicoccnusacon 43. 00 
ee ers 28. 00-41. 00 || Carpenters’ helpers. -.--.........- 32. 30 
Eh ncddincconesisunesu 131.00 || A eo Se 34. 30 

Blending section: Maintenance: Workmen..-----.....-- 27. 50-49. 30 
Workmen: Finishing section: 

bl dtednd Lobiichinasidduton 29. 00-35. 00 DOR cin cccsivberevnes 40. 50 
SP 131.00 Fullers: 

Wool warehouse: ne aE RIES SE. 36. 00-40. 00 

Workmen: BO Rvc nt ercnancccctoses 138.00 
Ss nncaicenonehenpiod 28. 00-34. 50 || Cleaners: 
I cers ddanlidwdesowdkdiad 1 30.00 Cleaners: 

Carding section: A RS PN! 31. 00-34. 50 
MEE eee 41. 00-42. 00 eb itinacchevesbibet 132.00 
Subapprentices___..............- 33. 50-35. 60 || Workmen: 
ee nad vn accented 27. 00-38. 40 || Sh sinnhceupabbastaaaanea 7. 00-40. 00 

Spinning section: BR ic i ba icnicccshstisnns 1 30. 00 
A SE — 33. 00-42. 00 
Subapprentices................-- | 31. 80-35. 00 

‘ Approximate. 


Textile workers in the Province of Concepcién receive, in addition 
to wages, a monthly rental allowance (asignacién de arriendo) of 
60 pesos in liev of a house furnished by the employer, a monthly 
family allowance (asignacién familiar) of 60 pesos for a wife and 50 
pesos for each child under 16 years of age; an annual gift of 2 pieces of 
' Data are from report of Caspar D. Green, United States vice consul, Concepcién, Chile, March 1, 1944, 
enclosing wage scale. 

Average exchange rate of peso in February 1944 = 5 cents. 

6186274410 
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woolen cloth (of 3 meters * each); and 2 pieces of denim for overalls 
The textile firms furnish medical attention, pay 1,500 pesos or its 
equivalent for funeral expenses of an employee dying in their service, 
and maintain social workers. 

Operatives in establishments employing 25 or more persons are m 
quired to form a union, in which membership is compulsory. Theg 
unions are members of the Provincial Confederation of Textile Work. 
ers (Confederacién Tertil Provincial). At the beginning of the calep. 
dar year, each union presents any petition it may have, requesting 
modifications of wages or working conditions. The petitions ay 
considered under a standard procedure, and a union-company agree 
ment is signed for the ensuing year. It is reported that the wag 
demands of the unions are generally identical and that the entir 
woolen-industry settlement is reached in a single negotiation. Ih 
practice, the settlements differ only in minor details. 

The usual workweek is 48 hours, and, although the length of shift 
varies from plant to plant, a day of 8% hours iscommon. Most of the 
plants carry out the entire process from raw wool or cotton to the 
finished product, and some plants work 2 or 3 shifts in certain depart 
ments in order to maintain a balance in the process. 

Whereas textile plants in the United States figure on an average 
of one employee per loom, the mills here described have twice that 
number. This has been attributed to lack of certain trained person 
nel. Local technical schools are reported to be training mechanics, 


Employment and Production 


The largest textile mill in the Province employs about 2,000 worker, 
two plants employ more than 1,000 each, and the others employ from 
less than 100 to 800 each. The proportion of women to men is hi 
The number of looms in the woolen mills varies from 22 to 150; 
principal cotton mill has 1,008 looms. 

Though the woolen goods produced range all the way from heavy 
blanket and overcoat materials to men’s suitings, the bulk of the 
woolen production consists of coarse fabrics. The main cotton prot 
ucts are low-priced sheeting (tocuyo) and shirt materials. The cotton 
yarn is used to supply not only the textile mills but also a small twine 
and rope factory and a knitting factory which employs about 19 
operatives and produces “low quality’ socks, stockings, and under 
wear. Raw cotton for manufacture in Concepcién is imported almost 
exclusively from Peru; wool is bought by the manufacturing firm 
directly from producers in the contend south central areas of Chile 

Although the textile industry of the Province dates from about 187, 
most of the buildings are modern one-story, reinforced conerelt 
structures (designed to be earthquake-proof). The industry hs 
increased only slightly during the war gears, but is growing. Ac 
ing to one estimate, 10 years ago production was at the rate of only 
40 percent of the present output; 5 years ago it had risen to 80 percent. 
The market for the finished goods is largely domestic. 


+ A meter is equivalent to 39.37 inches, 





Wage and Hour Statistics 
Wartime Agricultural Wages in Hungary’ 


UP TO the present war, the general wage level in Hungary had 
pmained relatively low, primarily as a result of a continual oversupply 
dlabor in both industry and agriculture. Under the impetus of the 
var, Which brought a more rapid growth in industrialization, the 
urplus of workers was gradually absorbed. As a result, money wages 

erally tended to rise, although ‘real’ wages lagged, because of a 
seady rise in the cost of living. 

The shortage of euvicultutel labor which resulted from the migration 
d@ workers into war industries caused agricultural wages to rise 
substantially above the maximum wage rates fixed by the Government 
in 1941. According to a survey undertaken by the Hungarian 
Ministry of Public Supply in 191 communities, daily wages for 
wricultural workers increased from 3.80 pengés* in January 1942 
0 4.98 pengés in January 1943, and from 5.06 pengés in December 
1942 to 7.41 pengés in December 1943. Average wages for July rose 
fom 5.44 pengés in 1942 to 8.14 pengés in 1943, an increase of 50 
percent. Thus, actual wages exceed the ceiling wage rates by per- 
entages ranging from 18.0 for September to 65.0 for December. In 
july and August 1943, the actual wages were the same as those fixed 
by the Government, as the official wage rates were calculated in 
july and were based on wages actually paid. 

e official daily rates declined from 8.10 pengés in July to 4.40 
pengds in December, largely as a result of their being calculated on the 
astomary decline in daily working hours from 13% in July to 7% in 
December. However, this decline did not occur in 1943, for conditions 
in agriculture had changed. Many employers sought to make up, 
during fall and early winter, work which had been postponed in the 
wmmer. Furthermore, at the end of the harvesting season many 

icultural workers went into factories, thus reducing the labor sup- 

As a result of the continued long hours thus necessitated, actual 

icultural wages per day declined only 9 percent between July and 

mber, whereas the official rates had provided for a decrease of 
“percent. Wages actually paid in December exceeded those fixed 
by the Government by 65 percent. 

Agricultural wages in Hungary vary with the different districts. 
oy are lowest in the cunitery bepean the Tisza River and highest 
mthe territory between the Danube and the Tisza, in the southern 


parts of former Slovak territory annexed by Hungary in 1940, in the 


wuthwestern parts of Transdanubia, and in southern Hungary. In 
the higher-wage districts cattle raising and viniculture predominate. 


'Data are from an article in Stidost Economist (Budapest), of January 21, 1944. 
‘In 1929 the exchange value of the pengé was 17 cents in United States currency. Since then it has fluctu- 
ly. During the first 6 months of 1941 (the latest period for which data are available) the 
ag Was quoted at 19.8 cents. 








Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


Sicilia niacin nina tantnninnntit i iiiiddi hs s,, ) 


Prices in the Third Quarter of 1944 


Summary 


THE third quarter of 1944 brought little change in the general leyd 
of prices, either in retail markets or at the producers’ level. Problems 
of reconversion pricing policies and of supplies of certain kinds of 
consumers’ goods claimed the center of attention. 

At retail, costs of clothing, household textiles, and some furnitur 
continued to rise, while food prices moved almost wholly in response 
to seasonal influences. The net rise for the quarter in prices of bv 
essentials was 0.9 percent. 

Most industrial prices were stable, and there was little evidence of 
continuation of the rising trend in markets for industrial goods noted 

) earlier in the year, except for an advance of about 4 percent in pn- 
ducers’ prices of cotton products required by the Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of 1944. Scattered advances were reported for some farm 
machinery, waste paper, asphalt roofing, and a few other products 
Some weakness developed for steel scrap and certain chemicals a 
war demands tapered off. 


Trend of Prices 


September 1944 marked the end of nearly 18 months without any 
significant change in the general level of prices. This stability 
attributable to the magnificent production record of American farm. 
ers, industrial workers, processors, and manufacturers, and the general 
effectiveness of price and rationing controls. The principal problems 
of supply and of price that affect the American public continue tok 
in the field of low- and medium-priced cotton clothing and house 
furnishings, discussed at length elsewhere in this report. Supplies 
of foodstuffs were adequate, and acute scarcities were repor 
only a few foods, notably American cheese, butter, good grades df 
beef, veal, and lamb, canned salmon, and certain kinds of canned 
fruit, all of which are in demand by the military services. As4 
whole, the record of price and supply is proof of America’s ability 
in this war to produce “guns and butter too.” 

Recent trends in prices can be illustrated best by comparison with 
September 1943, when prices were affected by the same seas0l 
influences as in September of the present year. The price rise during 
the year in primary markets amounted to about 1 percent, and 
rise in prices paid by consumers at retail for living essentials, to slightly 
over 2 perceat. During the same period, the general level of indu® 
trial production (including military production) dropped 5 percent, 
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while total employment in nonagricultural establishments showed a 
decline of 3 percent. 

The statement below summarizes price changes during the third 
quarter of 1943, and since September 1943 and August 1939, both at 
tail and in primary markets, for selected groups of commodities. 





Percent of change from— 

June September August 

1944 to 1943 to 1939 to 
September September Septem ber 

1944 1944 1944 

Wholesale prices: All commodities-------..-- —0.3 +0. 9 +38. 7 
RESEND renee ae eee ee —L§ —.3 +101. 1 
BILL UL. oh edo dst laalcawuedu —2.2 —.8 +565. 1 
All other commodities_-_-.......--.---- +.1 +1.4 +23. 1 
int ntean toteng bh ant peanehpee +.9 +2. 1 +28. 3 


Reconversion prices—For a time during the summer and early 
wtumn of 1944, as France was liberated and there was hope for an 
arly end to the European war, discussion was active on problems of 
reonversion pricing. The Office of Price Administration 1s establish- 
ing general standards for fixing maximum prices for consumer 
durable goods and other civilian products which have been out of the 
market, in order that uncertainty over prices shall not be a bar to 
production after victory in Europe. The OPA has announced that, 
in general, its pete will be to maintain 1942 price levels where 
possible, but in all cases ceilings will be fixed high enough to “‘yield 
good profits for business, large or small, on the basis of high-volume 
production,’ along with ‘‘continued payment of high wage rates,” 
md to “encourage maximum production,” at the same time “dis- 
couraging general increases in the cost of living.”’ ' 

The principal problems will, of course, center in consumer durable 
gods and their parts and certain heavy goods manufactured for 
producers. In October 1944 the OPA began to hold conferences and 
conduct inquiries to determine the nature of cost and price problems 
which will be faced after V-E (Victory in Europe) day. Preliminary 
studies conducted by the OPA and by the Bureau of phe Statistics 
for the OPA indicate that in a number of lines no price increases, or 
mly moderate price increases above 1942 levels, will be required. 
It is recognized, of course, that the situation may change before the 
beginning of the reconversion period. However, some producers of 
wtomobiles and certain other major consumer durable goods, 

as washing machines and radios, have publicly announced their 
ned for higher prices. Others have announced an intention to 
produce at 1941 or 1942 prices. 

Meantime, some civilian goods of pre-war types have begun to 
appear in retail markets. This trend was accelerated in the autumn 
quarter, particularly for all-wool apparel and furniture containing 
steel springs. These products recently returned to civilian markets 
in large quantities after an absence of a year and a half or more. 
In the case of both types of goods, prevailing prices are above 1942 

vels, partly because of higher production costs and partly because of 

ges in construction and styling, for furniture. Limited pro- 
duction of consumer durable goods, such as electric irons, has been 


‘Memorandum (Our Pricing Objectives in the Reconversion Period) from Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
“ator, to all members of OPA Advisory Committees, October 1944. 
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authorized under the ‘““‘WPB spot authorization program” or unde § ™ 


orders issued prior to the establishment of that program. Most of 
these products approved in the autumn of 1944 were scheduled tp 
sell at 1942 ceilings, although in some cases requests for upwan 
adjustments were made to the OPA by individual firms and wep 
granted. In general, the largest production of electric irons has 
been in the moderate- to high-priced fields rather than in the lowes; 
price lines previously on the market. 







Cost of Living 


The advance of slightly less than 1. percent during the third quarter 
of 1944 brought the level of retail prices for living essentials in lange § 4; 
cities up 28 percent above that prevailing in August 1939, just befor 
the outbreak of war in Europe. Since the President’s “‘hold-the-ling” J ioaer 
order in the spring of 1943, however, there has been little over-al] j:@*4 
movement, amounting to a rise of only 1.1 percent since the peak ip 
May 1943. The largest advances were in costs of clothing and J tas 
housefurnishings, which rose 2.5 percent and 1.7 percent, and 4 
seasonal rise of 1 percent in food prices. The rise in clothing again} — 
has been due almost wholly to the scarcity in retail stores of low-priced 
and moderate-priced clothing, partiongety cotton work clothing, 
children’s clothing, knit underwear of all kinds, inexpensive dresses, 
and cotton household textiles such as sheets and pillowcases. These 
shortages remain acute (see Textiles, p. 1264). In housefurnishings, 
the return to the market of living-room furniture of steel-spring con- 
struction at higher prices than prevailed in 1942, as already noted, 
contributed to the advance. There have also been steady advances, 
almost uninterrupted since 1940, in the cost of services, many of f —— 


which are exempt from OPA control. Illustrations are the services § tem pr 
provided by beauty and barber shops, hospitals, physicians, and | iuea 
Tattile p 


movie theaters. This trend continued in the quarter ended with 
September 1944. 

Although the housing situation remained serious in most of the 
large cities surveyed during the quarter by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there were no significant changes in rents. In 8 cities thee § Ret 
were slight increases in the average rental bill—none greater than 05 § prices 
percent—as the result of the curtailment of services ordinarily pro § and 2. 
vided, additional charges for services, changes in the number of § crease: 
occupants, and other reasons. In four cities there were slight de ff betwee 
creases. The average rental bill in all large cities rose 0.1 percent, § of fres 
and was still 1.5 percent below its level in May 1942, when OPA com §f farm p 
trols were initially established. Utility rates remained substantially § pri 
unchanged during the quarter, as did prices of fuel also. There wer §f and da 
minor adjustments in OPA ceilings on coal, and scattered changes if § iereas 
electricity and gas rates. For | 

Changes in retail prices of goods and services in large cities a § Were 
summarized in table 1 and the chart on page 1262. Changes in price § 163 oy 
of consumer goods in primary markets are shown in table 2. market 
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TaBLE 1.— Percent of Change in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Commodity Group 


—_— 





Percent of change— 





From 


In last | In last | From 1943| beginning | From 
quarter year peak of OPA war 


Commodity group control 





June 1044 PaaS May 1048 | May 1942 sae 
to Septem- to Septem- | to Septem- 
ber 1944 | September | “her 1944 | ber 1944 — 














0 +0.9 +2.1 +1.1 +9.1 +28. 3 




















| 


See eee Ge +1.0 —.3 —4.2 +12.7 +46. 5 
EE caiieesasacesbnaine Rane Wk Laat +2.5 +6. z +10.6 +12.0 +41.0 

RRR i eae Sanat aoe +.1 . ; —1.5 +3.7 
Fuel, electricity, and ice______--------___-- +.2 +2.0 | +2.0 +4.7 +126 
SR adcnscockascpaatued cae +1.7 +11.4 | +12.5 +15.1 +39.9 
, Misellaneous...----222 000222222 22222ooo +.6 | +4.6 | +6.2 +10.4 +21.9 


| 





Taste 2.—Percent of Change in Prices of Consumer Goods in Primary Markets in 








Specified Periods 
Percent of change— 
From be- 
In last In last ginning of | From start 
quarter year OPA con- of war 
Commodity group trol 








| September August 
June 1944 | 943 to May 1942 


" 1939 to 
| to Septem-| g, to Septem- 
} ptember September 
| ber 1944 | 1944 ber 1944 1944 


° 














ES Se ee 2 ee —1.8 —0.3 +17.5 +101. 1 

ae ee SS eS A ae achiiaewinet . —2.2 —.8 +5.4 +55. 1 
Hides and leather products._.................-....--..-. —.3 | —1.5 —2.4 +25. 1 
EAR ETE ES Se +1.4 | 1.7 +1.2 +46. 3 





FOOD PRICES 


Retail food prices rose 1 percent in the third quarter of 1944, while 
prices for farm products and foods in primary markets declined 1.8 
and 2.2 percent, respectively. In retail markets, large seasonal in- 
@eases in the price of eggs, amounting to a 30-percent advance 
between mid-June and mid-September, more than offset lower prices 
fresh fruits and vegetables and meats. Primary-market prices of 
fm products and foods declined steadily during the quarter, as the 
prices of most grains, cereal products, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
ud dairy products moved lower or remained unchanged, offsetting 
iereases in the prices of livestock, poultry, and eggs. 

For eggs, seasonal advances at both the wholesale and retail levels 
were somewhat greater than those for the corresponding period in 
143 or in pre-war years. Although supplies were abundant in most 
markets during this period, prices generally followed the seasonal 
pattern slowed by OPA ceilings. The retail prices increased steadily 
throughout the quarter, from an average of 45.7 cents in June to 59.6 
tents per dozen in September. However, the September 1944 price 
vasmore than 5 percent below, and prices at wholesale from 10 to 18 
percent below, those of September 1943. 
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Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables declined about 3 percent at 
retail and 16 percent in primary markets from June to September. 
Substantially larger crops of apples, onions, potatoes, and sweet- 
potatoes in 1944 than in 1943 resulted in large seasonal decreases for 
these commodities during August and September. In the latter part 
of the quarter the retail prices of green beans, carrots, lettuce, and 

inach increased as the drought materially reduced the yield of 
Tose crops. The reduction in fresh fruit and vegetable crops in 
Florida by the hurricane and freeze was not reflected in prices in the 
third quarter, but is expected to result in some price advances in the 
last quarter of the year. 

For apples, part of the decrease in the average retail price, from 
12.1 to 9.7 cents per pound, resulted from the establishment of lower 
ceilings for the 1944 crop than for the 1943 crop. Considerably 
larger crops than in 1943 contributed to a 15-percent decline in the 
retail prices of onions and a 38-percent drop in wholesale markets. 
The retail price of white potatoes was 8 percent lower in September 
than in June, although an increase was permitted by OPA in July 
and August to compensate for the reduction in the crop yield caused 
by drought. Sharp seasonal declines in the prices of sweetpotatoes, 
from a high in July, resulted in a 32-percent reduction during the 
quarter in average retail prices and a 29-percent decrease at wholesale. 

Changes in prices of foods in retail and in primary markets are 
shown in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Percent of Change in Retail and Wholesale Prices of Food, in Specified Periods 























Percent of change— 
From be- 

In last In last ginning of | From start 

quarter year OPA con- of war 

Commodity Group trol 

June 1944 September May 1942 August 

to Septem- et a to Septem- September 
ber 1944 1944 ber 1944 1944 
Retail markets 

+1.0 —0.3 +12.7 +46. 5 
+.3 +.5 +3.3 +16. 4 
—.6 —.7 +3.8 +34. 8 
—.4 —.5 —47 +18.8 
+.2 —1.6 —8.9 +27.5 
—.1 —.2 +13.9 +36. 2 
—-3.1 +1.2 +31.7 +57.8 
+1.9 —3.9 +32.8 +101. 2 
u +.1 +.1 +8.4 +43. 5 
Einiecesece AR OEE ES ORME FA ALTE FOOTE Node +30.1 —5.4 +45. 6 +85. 2 
RE VORROMNR Sisko ccccopdssiriiusccdscconeseh —2.4 +1.7 +32.0 +83.9 
CEL fetta dnanptnatieunnnnetinecontueanietinteta —2.8 +2.0 +38.0 +93. 3 
EA hi catclbastaditachh ddsudicdsssdigediann’ +.2 —.5 +5. 5 +41.3 
CER, SERRA ST He ORCI: +.7 +3.5 +25.9 +82. 9 
iid tesicatanidccaanquntaiog aivasemmamimeiabbatmia 0 —.7 —.2 +31.0 
NN 66nd. sb idsieidesaasshbildeessestibhid —.1 —2.8 +.5 +45. 6 
i eat aA LRN a OTR —.2 —.4 —.6 +32. 1 
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Weakening grain markets, caused by bumper crops of wheat and 
downward adjustments in the price ceilings in primary markets for 
oats and barley, brought the general level of grain prices down 43 
percent. Livestock and poultry prices at primary markets increased 
seasonally almost 4 percent during the quarter, while prices of dressed 
poultry and meats at wholesale and retail remained stable. Slaughter 
of veal calves and lower grades of cattle (grass fed) was at record 
levels, but lamb and hog marketings were inadequate to meet demand 
as supplies continued to be below those of 1943. 

Although food supplies in general were ample, civilian supplies of 
a number of important foodstuffs became more limited during the 
quarter, notably canned fruits, canned salmon, pork, and butter, 
Butter was informally rationed by almost all retailers in September 
and October. Even with sales limited to one-fourth or one-half 
pound per customer, butter supplies lasted only a few hours in many 
stores. However, fresh fruits and vegetables and lower grades of 
veal and beef were plentiful, according to the Department of Agri 
culture. Much of the better-grade beef was shipped to the armed 
forces. The supply situation Sem June to October for some of the 
items that were particularly short is shown in table 4. This informa. 
tion was obtained by Bureau of Labor Statistics’ representatives from 
independent retail groceries and markets in 56 cities. 


TaBLe 4.—Percent of Independent Stores with No Stocks of Selected Foods on Specified 
Dates 

















Item June 13, | July 18, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 12, | Oct. 17, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 | 194 
J 

Beef, steaks and roasts !..............-.- ee oe 24 29 22 23 a 
, i. s ey ci en oe 42 37 31 37 31 
Pe, Geet, Cet, MOD Sn 8. g ccecccccennncscs 37 29 25 30 2 
Si nibnlichetsinitedinadwanon “ OE ek. ee ll 18 31 32 
a I ae TR -| 46 73 80 85 4 
ht ditcbanntabinskdsatisccdabaibitas 47 45 47 46 oy) 
FN RN Rg a } 1 2 5 27 2 
SES RS I a a er eee | 26 38 | 48 52 cy 
pO SE en 31 46 55 | 54 & 








1 Data for June through September based on all grades; October based on grades AA, A, and B. 
? June data include all grades and cuts; July through October based on rationed steaks, chops, and roasts 


TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


Advances in costs of textiles and apparel during the quarter were 
coupled with increasing shortages, as military needs expanded sub 
stantially and production remained appreciably below the levels o 
1943 for a number of critical items. Thus, in order to meet esséh- 
tial military needs, the WPB, in September, ordered the partial 
conversion of certain cotton mills to production of duck and related 
fabrics by looms ordinarily operating on bedspread fabrics, drapery, 
upholstery, and pile fabrics, table damask, colored yarn a 
corduroy and denims, drills, and twills used for work clothing. 
retail markets the shortage of lower-priced merchandise has become 
increasingly pronounced. As previously noted, the fact that. co 
sumers could buy only higher-priced merchandise than they ordi 
purchase was largely responsible for raising retail clothing costs for 
consumers in large cities by 2% percent during the quarter, to a! 
41 percent above that prevailing in the summer of 1939. Addi 
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factors raising the cost of clothing during the quarter were the return 
fo civilian markets of all-wool apparel at prices higher than when last 
available, and the increased excise tax on fur garments. 

The most important price increases between June and September 
were for men’s shorts (6 percent), women’s house dresses (5 percent), 
and men’s pajamas (4 percent). The dropping of lower price lines 
was chiefly responsible for the increases between September 1943 and 
September 1944 of 19 percent for men’s wool jackets, 13 percent for 
women’s sport coats, 12 percent for men’s sweaters and girls’ coats, 
and 6 percent for men’s heavy-weight cotton union suits. 

Some types of merchandise have been difficult to find in recent 
months in any popular-priced grade. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey conducted in July in 21 large cities disclosed the most acute 
shortages to be for work clothing, men’s and boys’ underwear (espe- 
dally shorts), infants’ clothing, percale yard goods and sheets and 
pillowcases, as shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

Percent of stores 


out of stock 
Depeete whee GenGess iss. iis de ceed ceciodols 77 
eg EES RE Ge ee ee 41 
Men’s overalls_-_--_- acacia dete sacaasi a7 assesses colle vic eae 38 
pues Geeeeeeey wolk @irte. ..-... ok. 34 
poem Wevel GnerGe ies LL Ll ok ie 33 
Men’s covert work shirts... .........-.-...5-..-u- 30 
EEE CE CERES OE 28 
eae oe cnn andedtedemaetiemsions . 29 
Neal ie AM AM, lle ll Le tlh Rad a hg act 28 
IIS oc 0 eS Su aa ee BSR is 26 
er ee ep oeeeene © SURES 25 
Men’s khaki drill work pants____-..-._.--.------_-- 25 
I 22 
Ee OA 2 Po chau vatanwene: ee am 21 
panes Wales paites 2 io oo cl). Si 21 


A survey conducted in September and October to determine the 
amount of stocks retailers had on their shelves at the end of August 
showed that the supply situation was not improving. Sales of most 
cotton products were substantially below those of the corresponding 
period in the preceding year, reflecting the unavailability of many 
items such as men’s and boys’ underwear, work clothing, and yard 
oop in many stores. In order to alleviate these shortages, WPB 

instituted a program for the allocations of specified quantities of 
cotton yard goods for the production of low-priced shorts and business 
irts for men and house dresses and slips for women. However, only 
afew retailers had received any merchandise manufactured under this 
program for sale in the late summer and early autumn, and the short- 
ages persisted. The majority of retailers do not expect the situation 
to improve substantially, since the yardage available for allocation is 
relatively small. The work-clothing supply situation, also, had not 
improved, although WPB had ordered manufacturers to produce 
not less than 90 percent of the volume of work clothing that they 
produced in the third quarter of 1942, and to put back into production 
any of the specified essential items of which production had been 
mtinued since 1942. 

Prices of basic textile materials in primary markets had remained 
télatively stable since early 1942, when most of these products were 
brought under OPA control, although trade reports have indicated 
some up-grading and black-market dealings. In July, August, and 
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September 1944, however, substantial advances were ordered by the 
OPA, in compliance with the Stabilization Extension Act of 1 
which directs that ceilings on “major cotton items” be high enough 
to reflect parity prices of cotton to growers. The OPA ordered y 
ward revisions, retroactive to June 30, for combed and carded cotton 
yarns, major types of sheets and pillowcases, denims, 3.60 yan 
sanforized chambray, most combed yarn fabrics, and knit cotto, 
heavy underwear. These items account for about a third of the total 
cotton consumption. Revised ceilings were extended to sheeti 
early in September, but were not retroactive. Trade representatives, 
however, have requested that the list of items so handled be extended, 
especially to include additional finished products. Although the 
price increases allowed during the third quarter were not as yet fully 
reflected in the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, reports up t 
September showed increases ranging from slightly less than 3 to mor 
than 11 percent at manufacturers’ levels. They raised the BLS price 
index for cotton goods at wholesale by 4.2 percent and the mor 
comprehensive index for textile products by slightly more than | 
percent. In October, there was an additional advance of about ¥ 
percent for textile products, as further increases ranging from 8 to I4 
percent were reported for cotton yarns. Continued advances in 
succeeding months are virtually certain. The OPA has already 
announced that higher ceilings will shortly be established for duck, 
flannel, and toweling and that the need for similar upward revisions 
for certain other textile products was being considered. 


Prices of Producer Goods 


Prices of most producer goods were unchanged in the third quarte 
of 1944. For a few products improved supplies or reduced demand 
brought some lowering of prices. Thus, weakness appeared in the 
scrap-steel markets for the first time in 4 years, with the No. 1 heavy 
melting grade selling at $4 per ton below the OPA ceiling, and ther 
was some further reduction for quicksilver. In chemical markets, 
lower prices were reported for methanol, glycerin, formaldehyde and 
certain of its derivatives, nitrocellulose, oleic acid, and several vite 
mins—ascorbic acid (vitamin C), riboflavin (B,), and _ thiamine 
hydrochloride (B,). Prices of formaldehyde and the vitamins, for 
which demand has expanded tremendously during the war peri 
were at all-time lows. Ceiling prices for several petroleum products 
were lowered by the OPA. A reduction in the octane rating of 
regular gasoline was coupled with a cut of one-eighth cent per a 
in the refiners’ price. Reductions in transportation costs 
possible decreases in the ceiling prices of gasoline, kerosene, and 
oils in several eastern areas. 

On the other hand, OPA maximum prices were raised slightly for 
one grade of alloy steel, several types of farm machinery, and certail 
other commodities. Higher costs, in a few cases resulting from 
higher unit overhead on a smaller volume of business or the need for 
stimulating greater supply, were the cause of these price increase. 
As war orders assigned to the farm-machinery industry have bea 
falling off in recent months, a moderately higher profit margin his 
been requested on regular business. The OPA ceiling for asphalt 
roofing east of the Rocky Mountains was raised by 3 percent, 
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minor increases were permitted for brick in several areas. Upward 
adjustments were also allowed for scarce waste paper andfsecond- 
and paperboard containers, in order to encourage collection. Sup- 
plies of both paper and lumber remained critically short in the third 
quarter. However, a WPB order controlling the distribution of 
nearly all lumber became effective in August and brought prompt 
rlief to essential users. Changes in prices of producer goods are 
simmarized in table 5. 


Taste 5.—Percent of Change in Prices of Producer Goods in Primary Markets, in 








Specified Periods 
Percent of change— 
| From be- 
In last In last ginning of | From start 
Commodity group quarter year we raat of war 








| 
June 1944 to| September | May 1942 to| August 1939 
September |1943 to Sep- | September | to Septem- 
1 














1944 tember 1944 944 ber 1944 
EE rey - | —0.4 +2.5 +6. 4 +14.3 
Metals and metal products... ...... Me AAA EAA. +.1 +.1 -.1 +11.4 
ES 6 nnn ttndincsebepenedébunbhaes > +.1 +3.1 +5.4 +29.5 
Chemicals and allied products__........ on ontean —.3 +4.6 +7.8 +41.4 
Miscellaneous commodities. - -...............-.--.-.--- +.1 +.6 +3.4 +27.7 





Prices During Year 1944 


Barring radical changes in the military situation in November and 
December, it is likely that, as regards the behavior of prices throughout 
the year, 1944 will rank with the more stable years of the war period. 
From December 1943 to September 1944, the general level of wholesale 
prices rose 0.8 percent. During the same period, living costs in large 
tities rose 1.7 percent. Throughout the course of the war, the rise in 
wholesale prices was 39 percent and in the cost of living, 28 percent. 
The statement below compares price changes during the first 9 months 


of 1944 with those in preceding years. 
Percent of increase in— 


Wholesale Cost of 

prices living 
December 1939 to December 1940__________- a: 1 
December 1940 to December 1941_____________- 17 10 
December 1941 to December 1942_____________- 8 9 
December 1942 to December 1943_____________- 2 3 

December 1943 to September 1944__________-.-. 0.8 1. ¥; 


Some further advances in the closing months of 1944 are to be ex- 
pected, as for example, upward adjustments in OPA ceilings for tex- 
tiles, perhaps somewhat higher average costs for services, and some 
crease in prices of fruits as the result of the Florida hurricane. 
However, these should not greatly affect the general price level. 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, October 1944 


LOWER prices of fresh fruits and vegetables brought the average 
cost-of-living essentials down slightly (by 0.1 percent) in the month 
ending October 15, 1944. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous items continued to rise moderately, but utilities ang 
fuel costs remained stable. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of the cost of living in October 1944 was 126.4 percent of the 1935-39 
average, and 28.2 percent above the level of August 1939. 

The cost of the food budget of moderate-income families drop 
0.4 percent between mid-September and mid-October, as marked 
decreases in the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables more than offset 
seasonally higher prices of eggs. Contrary to the usual large seasonal 
declines, prices for most meats remained unchanged or increased 
slightly, reflecting limited civilian supplies. Fresh fish prices increased 
for the fourth consecutive month. 

Record harvests of fall vegetables, 14 percent above the 1933-2 
average, were reflected in large decreases in the prices of sweetpotatoe 
(18 percent), green beans (14 percent), onions (13 percent), spinach 
(12 percent), and potatoes and cabbage (over 5 percent). 

Clothing prices rose 0.2 percent during the month. There wer 
scattered increases in prices of men’s overcoats and sweaters and 
women’s wool-felt hats, resulting in some cases from the restocking 
of all-wool garments in stores which sold blended fabrics last year, 
There was a slight net increase resulting from widespread small 
price changes in work clothing, as dollar-and-cent ceilings at the 
retail level were established by the OPA, causing price decreases in 
some stores and permitting increases in others. Christmas shopper 
found the supply of men’s white business shirts extremely limited. 
Women’s cotton house dresses cost more than in September because 
of the continued disappearance of lower-priced lines. 

Average prices of furniture and cook stoves available in mié 
October were slightly higher than a month ago, and the supply of 
cotton blankets was extremely limited in most large cities of the 
country. Higher charges for beauty-shop services in some cities 
reflected increased costs of labor and materials. Popular brands of 
cigarettes were scarce and many dealers limited sales to one pack 
per customer, with a consequent small rise in average cigarette prices 
resulting from loss of the saving entailed in the purchase dé 
packs at a time. 

In connection with the figures herein given, it should be borne i 
mind that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index indicates ave 
changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services bo 
by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represented 70 percent of the expenditures @ 
families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost d 
living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-pri 
goods, and forced changes in housing and eating away from home 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’”’—that is, int 
total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and bond subsempP 
tions are not included. 
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TaBLe 1.—Cost of Living in Large Cities, October 15, 1944, and Previous Dates 
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Indexes ! (1935-39= 100.0) of cost of— 


























Date 
; | Fuel, House- | Miscella- 
Allitems| Food | Clothing; Rent | electricity,| furnish- neous 
and ice ings e 

1990: August 15__._..._..- 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100. 6 100. 4 
o4i: January 15. -......--- 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100. 1 101.9 
CC a 116.0 121.6 126. 2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 
September 15_____-_-- 117.8 126. 6 125.8 108. 0 106. 2 123.6 111.4 

13: October 15..........-- 124.4 138. 2 133.3 108. 0 107.8 126.7 117.6 
1944: September 15._______- 126. 5 137.0 141.4} 108.2 109.8 140.7 122. 4 
October 15...........-| 126.4 136. 4 141.7 (2) 109.8 141, 3 122.7 





by Groups of Items 


1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
1 Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Change’ in Cost of Living in Large{Cities[in{ Specified Periods, 
























































| | 
, P ul | ens | Cloth- | 2 | Fuel, elec- fae 9 —_ 
erio . | Food | ~; | Rent ?)| tricity, urnish- | cella- 
items | ing and ice ings neous 
Sept.15, 1944, to Oct. 15, 1944... ___ | —0.1 | —0.4/} +0.2 | (3) 0 +0.4} +40.2 
Oct. 15, 1943, to Oct. 15, 1944... _- --| +1.6 —1.3] +63 | +0.2 | +1.9 +11.5 +4.3 
opt. 15, 1942, to Oct. 15, 1944... | 47.3) 47.7) 4126) +.2 43.4] +4143] 410.1 
15, 1942, to Oct. 15, 1944... ____- --| #90 | +12.2 | +12.3 —1.5 +4.7 +15. 6 +10. 6 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Oct. 15, 1944..........__.| +25.4 | +39.5 | +40.7 13.0 | +8.9 +41.2 +20. 4 
Ang. 15, 1939, to Oct. 15, 1944._..__.......| +28.2 | +45. 9 | +41.3 +3.7 | +12. 6 +40. 5 +22. 2 
1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
1 Changes through September 15, 1944. + Rents not surveyed in October. 
Taste 3.—Percent of Change in’ Cost of Living,! September 15 to October 15, 1944, 
by Cities 
| | | 
| Fuel 
} | ° House- : 
Shoes All . | Cloth- elec- | ; Miscella- 
City items | Food | ing | tricity, — neous 
} and ice g 
| 
EE PON. oso in ne wcquecnscnscchagat |2~0.1 |3-0.4 |#+0.2 #0 | *+0.4) *+0.2 
New England: Boston... __-- —.5 —1.4 +.1 0 +3.0 £0 
Middle Atlantic: 
iii tt aademanataisboninahaued is -.1 -.1 +.1 0 0 -.1 
 ) = ES Ot Rd RS as 0 *—1 +.1 0 +.1 0 
Philadelphia__ RE Fine: A T—.4) §-—.9 0 0 —.1 +.1 
Pittsburgh __. i —.3 —1.0 +.2 0 0 +.5 
East North Central: 7 
i rcasccsecas pos —.2/ -1L1 +.4 0 0 +.9 
RR SE Se PN. —.6 —-1.8 +.5 +.1 +.5 +.1 
Cleveland...___- eh . —.2 —.6 -.1 0 0 +.2 
Detroit. ___ Os ni > —.2 —.9 +.9 0 +.5 +.1 
West North Central: 
A ec ‘ —.2 —.9 +.2 0 +.2 0 
Minneapolis... _.._..____. \ +.2 +.5 +.6 i) 0 0 
a dell HE Ne Sl —.5 —1.3 0 0 0 0 
South Atlantic 
Baltimore S42. 2 OP Ss See +.4 +.9 +.2 —.1 +.3 0 
ES Sa ~ -—.4| —1.2 +.6 0 +.3 0 
SS Sea seman 0 —.4 +.1 -.1 0 +.4 
East South Central: Birmingham__.._.._______- —.2 —.6 0 +.3 0 0 
West South Central: Houston......._____- : -—.2); —7| +.1 0 +.3 0 
Mountain: Denver_..............__- cencerent eS] ai 8 0 +.9} 41.2 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... | +5] 42a] 4.1 0 +14] 0 
San Francisco.....___- --| +.8] +13 +.7 0 0 +.5 
Seattle... __ + |} +.5] 41.1 0 0 0 0 























' Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 


Rents not surveyed in October. 


| Based on data for 21 cities 

| Based on data for 34 cities. 

; index for September 1944, revised to 
, index for September 1944 revised to 
Index for September 1944 revised to 


117.2. 
125.5. 
134.7. 





on prices for 56 cities collected on Tuesday nearest 15th of month. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Cities 





City 


Jan.1, | May 15, | 

1941, to 1942, to 

Oct. 15, Oct. 15, 
O44 144 





I Te Oindctirwicccicnticseccs | 


New England: Boston---.................- 
Middle Atlantic: } 


Philadelphia . id 
P< nenccoguenmocce j 
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1 Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 


Pr § Tape 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to October 1944 





Indexes ! (1935-39 100) of cost of— 





Year and month 
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tricity, and; furnish- 


| ice | 
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98.1 
99.1} 101.3 
102.7 | 
100. 8 | 
99. 4 
ER ee eee a 100. 2 96.6 
ATR, 105. 2 
Sea 116. 5 
a aa | 123.6 
1944: 
a 7 124.2 
Feb. 15... - .-| 1228 134 
See ae * 134 
Yana --| 124.6 134 
a F 125, 1 135 
June 15_- . 125. 4 135 
tT ii iinishecemenesd 126, 1 137 
2 Sse 2 126.4 137 
4» onl 126. 5 137. 
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! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 


? Revised 


3 Based on rents in 20 large cities in September 1944 and assuming no change in rents in cities not survey! 


in September. 
4 Rents not surveyed in October. 


























Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


Retail Prices of Food in September 1944 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on September 12, 1944, 
as compared with costs in the previous month and in September 1943, 


are shown in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs 


Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods e 


of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by 











| Aug. 15, Sept. 14, Sept. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 
. » to | 1943, to | 1942,to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group | Sept. 12, | Sept. 12, | Sept. 12, | Sept. 12, | Sept. 12, 
| 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 1944 
Sali dndstedsthcesbvaneiitindien tice dniatiaitnidedintlityaipatintectiacilll —0.5 —0.3 +8.2 +40.1 +46. 5 
Cereals and bakery products...................----- +3 +.4 +30] +144] +4163 
EE ee ee Se 0 —.7 —1.2 +27.6 +34.8 
0 REAR EAI RESIS —.3 —.5 —6.1 +8.1 +18.8 
EE RL LRTI REET 5 +.2 —1.6 —9.5 +30.3 +27.5 
ienisaltee Sinetesicnsthacislaniiubliehandhiiaipidahevacesiithemaiamianmetelibaind —.1 —.2 +.7 + 36. 4 +36. 2 
SA ei li iniciiase-dtih tadiiningttn penatadnnmnescmntiaiiaiidiniallel —.3 +1.2 +11.7 +53. 6 +57.8 
SE eee +1.2 —3.9 +19.1 +68. 8 +101. 2 
(i i AER, Bi 2 0 +.1 +46) 427.1 +43. 5 
| Se naa nee f +65.4 —5.4 +8.2 +72.5 +85. 2 
nade neccscontascunsimmancietele —3.3 +1.7 +31.0 +82.1 +83. 9 
EE ES a ae ae eee —3.9 +2.0 +37.7 +92.1 +93. 3 
RS a ARN NG ERENCE? “MEDS +.1 —.5 +4.5 +41.6 +41.3 
i iitinndndipinsanscaunanencdhnendbebibpabbele +.2 +3.6 +15.3 +66. 0 +83. 1 
Be i iaaaiia ceased dines avesianipentetpeeneiniincs aoiaaiabeeisiabenl 0 —.7 +.4 +36. 7 +31.0 
EE SIS Reel AE Ae EEE +.2 —2.8 +1.9 +53. 2 +45. 6 
RS jiketinnenadatehteensandhcmmoowedian —.2 —.4 —.6 +32. 5 +32. 1 




















! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was in- 


ceased from 54 to 61. 


Taste 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56 ! Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 


Groups, on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 

















1944 1943 1942 1941 1939 
Commodity group 
Sept. 12 | Aug. i5 | Sept.14 | Sept.15 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 
137.0 137.7 137.4 126. 6 97.8 93.5 
108. 6 lus. 5 108.2 105. 4 94.9 93. 4 
129.0 129.0 129.9 130.6 101.1 95.7 
118.3 118.6 118.9 126.0 109. 4 99. 6 
112.2 112.0 114.0 124.0 86.1 88.0 
134. 6 134.7 134.9 133.7 98.7 98.8 
149.3 149.8 147.5 133.7 97.2 94.6 
200. 4 198.0 208. 5 168.2 118.7 99.6 
133. 6 133.6 133.5 127.7 105. 1 93.1 
168.0 159. 4 177.5 155. 2 97.4 90.7 
169.9 3175.7 167.0 129.7 93.3 92. 4 
179.4 3186.7 175.8 130.3 93.4 92.8 
129. 4 129.3 130.0 123.8 91.4 91.6 
165.3 165.0 159.6 143.4 99.6 90.3 
124.3 124.3 125.2 123.8 90.9 94.9 
123.0 122.7 126. 5 120.7 80.3 84.5 
126.3 126. 5 126.8 127.0 95.3 95.6 























; Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
agerpate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
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TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! September 
1944 Compared with Earlier Months 
1944 1943 1941 | 1939 
Article —_— 
Sept. 12 | Aug. 15 | Sept.14 | Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Flour, wheat_....... 10 pounds... 64.4 64.6 62.1 41.4 35.8 
Macaroni. ... ..-pound.. 15.7 15.8 15.7 13.8 149 

23.2 23.2 23.4 23.5 “2 
6.5 6.5 6.6 7.1 7.0 
6.3 6.3 5.9 4.2 40 
= 12.8 12.9 12.7 7.9 7.5 
a 10.0 9.9 8.7 7.1 71 
12.2 12.2 10.6 (3) ro) 
8.8 8.8 8.9 7.8 18 
9.6 9.6 9.7 8.7 88 
9.9 9.9 10.1 9.0 9.2 
27.8 28.1 28.8 25.1 ® 
Soda crackers - 18.9 19.0 18.5 15.0 148 
Meats: 

Beef: 

Round steak 40.9 41.2 41.5 38.6 364 
Rib roast. _. 32.9 33.1 33.8 31.5 Bo 
Chuck roast 28.5 28.7 29.0 25.2 2éi 
Stew meat ?. 30. 6 31.0 30.9 (® ( 
| wel 37.2 37.2 36.3 (4) ( 
ST, .nentdandeieebbatsiietenpbas 27.5 27.7 28.5 (3) ®) 

Veal: 

ETE eee COT nee 4.7 45.2 45.8 a5 

P ae boned and rolled ? 35. 4 35.0 35.2 @) (} 

ork: 

I tenn indiiemenemuniiemsingeednieiind 37.3 37.3 37.9 29.1 309 
Bacon, sliced - - - 40.9 40.9 42.0 30.1 304 
Ham, sliced....-. 50.3 50. 4 52.2 45.1 46.4 
Ham, whole ---.... 35.3 35.3 36.0 26.2 m4 
Oe 22.1 22.1 22.7 16.7 14 
Liver 3. 21.9 21.9 22.2 (3) @ 

Sausage ? 38.2 38.1 38.2 (3) Q) 

Bologna, big 34.1 34.1 34.5 @) Q 

a 39.9 40.0 40.2 27.8 7.6 
Rib chops__....- aan ay we 45.1 45.3 46.0 35.0 367 

poses: Roasting chickens - a Te 44.6 44.6 44.8 31.1 309 

ish: 

Fish (fresh, frozen) . — se (5) ® (5 (5 U) 
Salmon, pink --.- 6-02. can... 22.9 23.6 23.6 15.7 128 
mon, red 3__ —— oe 40. 4 40.4 41.7 26. 4 Bl 
Dairy products: 

a ee -.-pound_. 50.0 50.0 50.5 38.0 m7 
A TE aA ATE do.... 36.1 36.1 37.0 27.0 mM? 
Milk, fresh (delivered)... --quart_. 15.6 15.6 15.5 13.0 120 
SR aes: do.... 14.5 14.5 14.4 11.9 1.0 
Milk, evaporated ___. ...-14-02. can_. 10.0 10.0 10.1 7.1 67 

SE SI scdithinenenetumabienennaanidl dozen... 59. 6 | 56.5 62.7 34.9 320 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! September 
1944 Compared with Earlier Menthe Continued 
























1944 1943 | 1941 1939 
Article 
Sept. 12 Aug. 15 | Sept. 14 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Apples 9.7 11.0 10.7 5.2 4.4 
Bananas -.. 11.1 11.2 12.3 6.6 6.1 
Oranges 50. 6 50.9 51.8 27.3 31.5 
Grapefruit 2 11.0 10.4 10.1 ® ® 

Fresh vegetables: 

Phin ecccsccadipacesconcad 17.2 14.1 15.3 14.0 7.2 
Cabbage -.- 5.0 4.9 4.9 3.4 3.9 
Carrots - - 8.9 8.7 9.0 6.0 4.6 
Lettuce - - 12.2 10.8 13.1 8.4 8.4 
Onions... 5.5 6.5 7.3 3.6 3.6 
Potatoes... 72.4 80.1 60. 6 29.2 34.4 
ETL TTR: 12.9 11.6 12.5 7.3 7.8 
Sweetpotatoes - 8.7 12.3 10.2 5.0 5.5 
A SR EF RS 7.7 7.3 8.3 (3) (®) 

Canned fruits 
PE nestncdesncesvoctiiboase 28.0 27.7 26.7 16.5 17.1 
a EE 27.3 27.3 28.0 20. 9 21.0 
Grapefruit juice 14.3 14.4 14.4 (® (® 

Canned vegetables: 

us, Se 13.1 13.2 14.6 10.0 10.0 
SS do... 14.5 14.5 14.0 10.7 10.4 
natbiadsnseticncgebaiinipeninpnasanigntsl 13.2 13.1 14.4 13.2 13.6 
TD. aitiicnccseencegusécasesssed a 12.0 12.0 12.5 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable 2_ __- .--ll-oz. can -- 13.4 13.4 12.8 @® ® 

8) 8 0 eee pound .. 17.3 17.3 16.5 9.6 .8 

Dried LA emg 
| nee ———_ 10.9 10.8 10.2 6.5 5.8 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?_.ounce.. 3.6 3.6 3.7 ® @ 

30. 2 30.1 30.0 20.7 22.3 
23.9 23.9 23.5 17.6 17.2 
10.4 10.3 9.1 9.1 8.6 
18.7 18.6 18.9 9.3 9.9 
20.2 20.2 20.0 11.3 11.7 
24.8 24.8 2.8 18.3 20.2 
25.8 25.6 25.3 20.1 (4) 
24.0 24.0 24.0 15.6 16.5 
28.4 28.4 33.4 17.9 17.9 
30.6 30.7 30.5 ® ( 
cue and sweets: 

| oe pound.. 6.7 6.7 6.8 5.1 5.2 
15.8 15.8 15.9 13.6 13.7 
15.8 15.8 15.9 13.4 13.6 
13.4 13.3 13.2 ® () 























1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 


3 Not included in index. 

4 First ag February 1943. 

‘ Not priced. 

‘ Comasite price not computed. 
* First priced, October 1941. 
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CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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TaBLe 4,—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Dates 

































































































TABLE 
[1935-39 = 100] 
1944 | 1943 | 1941 1939 —— 
City and regional area j | — Yea 
Sept. 12 Aug. 15 Sept. 14| Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
United States 137.0 137.7 137.4 | 97.8 93.5 = --- 
New England: | 1915-- -- 
i aca a tates es cntanieerogimdoarginaieaee 132.9 132.2 131.0 95. 2 8.5 1916. - 
Bridgeport _. 135.1 135.1 136.0} 96.5] 939 igi? --. 
Fall River___.- - 132.4 132.3 133. 4 97.5 | 95.4 1918. - - - 
Manchester _ _- J 134.2 135.0 | 133.9 96. 6 94.9 1919. - - 
New Haven -| 136. 3 136. 0 | 136. 6 95.7 93.7 af 
Portland, Maine_. 133.6 136. 5 132.7 | 95.3 | 95.9 
eit EE RT RE enaliatecad | 135.9 136.8 | 135. 5 | 96.3 8.7 1921 . - 
Middle Atlantic: 1922. - 
RE lerasasttinipnhinhamanwastinntimnncieesneeieiats 134. 8 134.0} 137.3| 100.2 | 4.5 1923. 
a: 138. 5 138. 4 139.6 | 98.8 | 95.6 1924. - 
New York.__ 137.3 138. 9 138. 4 | 99. 5 95.8 1925... .. 
Philadelphia 134.7 136.1 | 135.2 95.0 93.0 1926. - - -. 
Pittsburgh____.__. 138. 0 138.7 | 137.4 | 98.0 92.5 927... 
Rochester | aN 133.8} 133.0 132. 1 | 99.9 92.3 19%... .. 
I ade 138.1 | 138.8 137. 2 | 97.5 92.1 SS 
East North "Central: | 
ko te, ee re | 137.3 137.1 137.0 | 98. 2 92.3 ' Inde: 
SSpeeiae | 135.8 136.8 | 136.2 | 96.5 90.4 
| carr. 142.8 144.3 143.9 99. 2 9.6 
Columbus, Ohio 129. 4 130.2} 130.9 | 93. 4 88 1 
as Raitt arta 134.0 134.4 133.6 | 97.0 | 90.6 
Indianapolis............... 134.3 134.4 134. 6 | 98. 2 | 0.7 ] 
— ES ald RS Sa ae | 135. 5 | 136. 4 133.6 | 95.9 91.1 
Rll aaa akan esr Tae 140.6} 141.1 140. 6 | 99. 0 3.4 
Springtield, tl X ean hes ibiacieslentaissiniiien : 142.5) 1425) 141.6 | 96. 2 94.1 
West North Central: | Elect 
ES Se ee see 139.0} 1301) 13961) 95.9)... : 
eT 130.9 | 131.2 | 132.6 | 92.4 91.5 
Minneapolis. -----~_ cae 129.7 130.5} 1304) 99.0 95.0 THE 
A ER Ce 129. 9 129.7] 131.6] 97.9 92.3 _ 
Re rerenseseretenns 139.8} 140.1 139. 1 | 99.2 93.8 tities | 
NER RENCE 127.9| 128.5) 128.7 98. 6 43 
ee 147.0| 147.8 146.8| 97.2|........ 1944 t 
South Atlantic in Msg 
Ee 137.8 139. 2 139. 9 94.3 92.5 ; 
IER STA A 140.7 143. 5 145.3 97.9 94.7 prices 
Charleston, 8. C 134.7 135. 4 136. 4 95.9 96.1 fiset, | 
Jacksonville 1481} 1489) 150.0 98.8 98 § ollset 
Norfolk 3... 141.1 144.8 149.7 95.8 3.6 Bet 
Richmond... 134. 1 136. 5 136.7 93.7 92.2 
he it ESR 152.8 154.7 152. 5 100. 5 96.7 consul 
Washington, D. C 135. 2 136. 7 138. 5 97.7 4.1 +s 
as 137.4| 1388] 1386 $8.7 |....tan cities ( 
East South Central: Betwe 
ES ee eae 140.3 145.4 142.9 96.0 9.7 
Jackson ?______. () 142.9 148. 7 106.3 |... in 4. 
Knoxville ?__. 157.9 158.6 157.9 @F. 1 |...ane be 
Louisville... . 131.7 133. 4 134.9 95. 5 92.1 r are 
146. 5 148.3 148. 2 94.2 80.7 Cha: 
146.6 147.1 147.9 97.9 95.5 J 
r ele 
132.9 133. 5 134.8 92.6 91.7 New Y 
ma| iet| tee] “we! Bt B per 
137.4 137. 1 . 
153.1} 1827] 1517| 101.9 ms fp Period 
percent 
133. 1 133. 7 136. 0 98.7 41 rd 
136. 4 137.1 134.8 94.8 2.7 orderec 
140.3 139.9 138. 6 97.5 4.6 27, 194 
PLS 141.4 141.1 141.8 101.8 4.6 The 
Portland, Oreg 144.8 145.3 144.8 101.7 6.1 meth 
San Francisco. ._....- 143.3 142.4 139.9 99.6 %.8 ethoc 
BE iaiccistdncneuhsencqeusneniwocsscetpousoon 141.7 141.6 142.4 101.0 45 the uti 
“reduc! 





1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total put fact 
chases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been ge for the United States with the us v & 
7 — Primary use is for time-to-time com parisons, rather than place-to-place com, during 


s wn Fwy Portsmouth and Newport News. took si 
4 Data not yet available for September 1944. levels iu 
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TaBLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to September 
1944 














[1935-39= 100] 
| | 
Year | All-foods || Year All-foods | Year and | All-foods |} Yearand | All-foods 
“ index || index month index || month index 
ee _ jf ae 132. 5 1948 1944 
C—O 81.8 || 1930_- 126.0 
itcccnrs js) ae 103.9 || January 133.0 || January-.---- 136.1 
= 90.8 |} 1932. _....... 86.5 || February 133.6 || February 134.5 
ie nanccos | tif Soe 84.1 || March....... 137.4 || March_....-- 134.1 
as 134.4 |] 1084. ........ 93.7 EE siedinindunes 140.6 || April. .....-- 134. 6 
a 140.8 || 1085........-. 100. 4 rs 143.0 SEE 135. 5 
168.8 || 1936_.......- 101.3 |} Jume__......- 141.9 |} June___.....- 135.7 
nen 139.0 |} July.......-- 137.4 

ER 128.3 || 1987_.......- 105.3 || August__.... 137.2 || August.__._- 137.7 
+ 119.9 |} 1938__......- 97.8 || September... 137.4 || September... 137.0 
ars 124.0 |} 1939. ........ 95.2 || October - _. 138. 2 
=a 122.8 || 1940_.......- 96.6 || November. 137.3 
Sas Rt Si nccnecns 105.5 || December. 137.1 
+a 4 eee 123.9 
132.3 |} 1043. ........ 138.0 
es Aanatun 130.8 



































1‘ Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 


PPPOOORS 
Prices of Electricity and Gas, September 1944 
Electricity—Price Changes Between March and September 1944 


THE net monthly bills of domestic consumers for electricity in 51 
cities averaged about seven-tenths of 1 percent higher in September 
1944 than in June. The September prices were at the same level as 
in March. There has been very little change in these composite 
prices since September 1942 because increases in some cities have been 
offset by decreases in others. 

Between March and June 1944, costs of electricity to domestic 
consumers decreased in 3 cities and increased in 2. One of these 
tities (New York) reported a reduction retroactive to August 1, 1943. 
Between June and September, costs decreased in 2 cities and increased 
in4. The changes which were reported between March and Septem- 
der are shown in detail in table 1. 

Changes in fuel costs continue to result in fluctuations in charges 
for electricity in cities having steam generation of power, such as 
New York, where increased bills in all five boroughs in this 6-month 
period were due to operation of fuel clauses. In May 1944, an 8- 
percent reduction in domestic electric bills in Richmond Borough, 
ordered by the New York State Public Service Commission on May 
27, 1943, was upheld and made retroactive to August 1, 1943. 

The rate reduction in Newark accompanied the initiation of a new 
method of rate fixing for the utility company concerned, which related 
the utility’s net income to the market value of its securities. The 
“reduction” of 86 percent of June bills in Portland, Oreg., was in 

t a rebate intended to distribute equitably the excess earnings 
during the previous year of one of the two utilities involved; the other 
took similar action, voluntarily. Both returned to previous billing 
levels in July. 
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TaBLE 1.—Changes in Net Monthly Bills for 25,100, and 250 Kilowatt-hours of Elec. 
tricity, March 15—June 15 and June 15—September 15, 1944 














Net monthly bill for— 
Region, city, and date Cause of change 
| 25 kwh 100 kwh | 250 kwh 
New England 
ses sy? - - 
A) Sa $1. 50 . 90 . 05 
September 15.............| 1.42 4.88 9.03 |}Rate reduetion. 
Middle Atlantic 
Newark: 
OY ST 1.70 4.35 8. 60 } Do 
September 15-.-......... 1 4.15 8.15 , 
New York: 
Comgpens 3: 12 
Mareh 15............. 1. 38 3.74 6. 68 
—_s.. i 1.38 3.7 6.73 }Adjustment for cost of fuel. # 
Company 1:42 
St Dinnncnnesecces 1. 69 4. 85 8. 29 
September 15........ 1.70 4.87 8. 33 } Adjustment for cost of fuel. 
East North Central 
Columbus: 
Company I: 
cf aa 1.12 4. 20 7.50 
ome maossbecss 1.18 4. 41 7.88 || Utilities commodity tax of 5 percent effec 
March 15............. 98 3. 40 6. 25 tive April 1, 1944. 
i (TE 1.02 3. 57 6. 56 
South Atlantic 
ea ‘ 
i iitintinecastuqdes 1. 25 4. 25 . 50 
September 15...........- 1.35 4.35 8.60 } Rate increase. 
Richmond: 
June 15...... 1.25 4.25 7. 50 } Do 
September 15 1. 4.35 8. 60 , 
eee 
tt Pthtibcnngéaaseeos 1. 45 4. 20 6.95 
a RR kee 1.22 3.90 6.65 }Rate reduction. 
Pacific 
ayes. Oreg., Companies 
1 and 2: 

Bills for June 1944 were reduced 86 
| — ~- _p_RRRRRER + 3. = 5. 30 |} in order to distribute excess earnings for 
September 15............. “88 3.00 5.30 || jee eo eee 

—— h 15 9 5. 20 
Sn . 88 2.95 ‘ 
PRE "80 2.72 5. 10 }Rate reduction. 

















1 Serving Richmond Borough. 

? Bills include 1 percent city sales tax. 

3 These bills were also affected by a reduction of 8 percent on both net and = charges announced in 
May 1944, which was retroactive to August 1, 1943. ills for September and December 1943, adjusted t 
reflect this reduction, were the same as in March 1944. 

‘ Serving Boroughs of the Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Queens. 


Gas—Price Changes Between March and September 1944 


Composite prices of gas for domestic consumers in 50 cities were 
about the same in September 1944 as in March, because increases i 
some cities were offset by decreases in others. Between March 
June, increases were reported in 2 cities and decreases in 4, and 
between June and September, increases were reported in 2 cities and 
decreases in 6. The changes are shown in table 2. 

In Boston, Manchester, Fall River, and Portland (Maine), where 
manufactured gas is used, adjustments in charges during the 6-month 
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period were due to the operation of fuel adjustment clauses in the 
































rate schedules. 

In New Orleans and in a small section of Houston served by one 
company, an increase in the heating value of the natural gas with a 
corresponding decrease in the number of cubic feet per therm lowered 
the cost. Rate reductions occurred in Pittsburgh and Mobile, 
where natural gas is used, and in Minneapolis, where the gas is a 
mixture of manufactured and natural gas. These decreases in charges 
to domestic consumers, through actual rate reductions or through 
increases in the heat value of gas, continued a trend already well 
established in the natural-gas industry. 

TaBLE 2.—Changes in Net Monthly Bills for 10.6, 19.6, 30.6, and 40.6 Therms of Gas, 
March 15—June 15 and June 15-September 15, 1944 
MANUFACTURED GAS 
| Heating 
— Net monthly bill for— | 
Region, city, and | Sout in Cause of chan 
date | British | _ 
| thermal | 10.6 19. 6 30.6 | 40.6 | 
| units | therms | therms | therms | therms | 

New England | | | 
Boston, Company 2: | | 

March 15.......| 535 | $2.40 | $4.43| $5.97| $7.58 | 

| aa §35 | 2.38; 4.39/ 5.91 7. 50 | Aatustments for costs of fuel. 

September 15- - 535 | 2.42| 4.47/ 6.03 7. 65 
Fall River: } } 

ike snccnel 528 3.04 | 4.69 §. 72 8.55 | D 

September 15-. 523 | 3.00} 4.62! 6.60] 8.40 } ™ 
Manchester: | | 

March 15. -.-..--.| 525 3.234 4.88 | . 53 7.99 | 

June 15... .....-| 525} 3.24| 4.91] 656] 8.04 } Do. 

September 15_ 525| 3.24] 4.91 6.57] 8.04 
Portland, Maine: | 

March 15... ... 525 3.36; 5.56 77 8.37 | 

| ae 525 | 3.40] 5.64 6. 89 8. 58 | Do. 

September 15... 525 | 3.36 | 5. 56 6.77 | 8. 37 

Middle Atlantic | 
New York, Company | | 

1! | | 
March 15-.....- 540| 2.28) 4.22] 6.50 8.73 \Seagonel reduction under rates effective 
June 15.......-- 540! 2.28] 3.96| 5.51 6. 91 May through October. 
East South Central | | 
Birmingham | 
June 15—— 
Immediate 
ore: 520/ 1.63) 293/ 447] 5.82) 
jective | | | ‘. 
rate... _- 520; (3) 2. 69 3.78 | 4.55 |{Rate reduction and discontinuation of 
September 15 _- 520} 162) 266|/ 3.75| 4.52 ! Objective Rate Plan.” 
NATURAL GAS 

Middle Atlantic | | 

Pittsburgh, Com- | 
Pune 15 1,100} $1.39} $1.93 | $2.58 | $3.17 
September i5.--| 1,100| 1.18] 1.72| 237] 2.96 ‘}Rate reduction. 
| 
East North Central | 
Mobile: 
June 15... _...| 1,064, 1.70| 254) 3.58| 415 > 
September 15 1,064! 1.60) 231! 319] 3.70 } ” 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Changes in Net Monthly oy! 10.6, 19.6, 30.6, and 40.6 Therms of Gas, 


March 15—June 15 and June 15—September 15, 1944—Continued 
NATURAL GAS—Continued 





| | 
Heating 
= Net monthly bill for— 
Region, city, and foot in c 
ause of change 
date British | l ’ 
thermal | 10.6 | 196 | 306 | 40.6 
units therms | therms | therms | therms 
| 














Weat South Central 





Housion, Company 3:) 


March 15.......| 1,030 | $0.90] $1.38] $1.96] $2.50 ; : 

June 15....--.--| 1,071 87] 1.34] 1.90] 241 }increase in heating value of gas. 
New Orleans: } 

Mareh 15.......| 1,055] 111} L71] 24¢/ 3.10 \ D 

June 15....----.| | 1,066 | 1.10] 1.70] 242] 3.08 * 








MIXED MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS 





West North Central 

















a $ 2 s PA 
ES 800 | $1.70| $2.44] $3.32] $4.07 P 
September 15. soo | “165/ 231) 315/384 }Rate reduction. 





1 Serving boroughs of the Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Queens. 
3 Bills iuciude 1 percent city sales tax. 
3 The Objective rate was not applicable to customers using 10.6 therms since the bill would have been 


higher than that computed under the Immediate rate. 


PPOOOO IR: 


Prices and Cost of Living in Brazil 


Food Costs in Séo Paulo, 1943-44 ' 


PRICES of various staple foods consumed by families having a 
monthly income of 417 to 834 cruzeiros ($25 to $50, U. S. currency) 
in the city of Séo Paulo, Brazil, showed increases ranging up to 150 
percent between August 1943 and August 1944. Thirteen of the 
25 items listed by the municipality as staples were under price control. 
Of the 13, only salt and beef were quoted at the same price in 1944 as 
in 1943. Increases in prices of the other controlled foods ranged from 
10 percent for salad oil to 115.4 percent for potatoes. Of the 7 staple 
foods which increased 100 percent or more during the year, only 
potatoes appeared on the controlled list. 

Broad price-fixing powers had been conferred upon a Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization under a Brazilian decree law of September 
28, 1942. Regulations issued when the Coordinator first set prices in 
January 1943 set forth the organization and duties of price comms 





sions in each municipality, including State capitals. ; 
Prices per unit of the 25 staple food items in August 1943 and @ 
July and August 1944, as reported by the statistical office of the aly 
1 Data are from reports of Walter J. Donnelly, counselor for economic affairs, United States Embassy # 
Rio de Janeiro, January 11, 1943 (No. 9748), and Jan 13, 1943 (No. 9781), and of DuWayne G. Catt, 


United States consul at S4o Paulo, September 13, 1944 (No. 387); and irom Boletim do Ministério do Tr 
balho, Inddstria e Comércio (Rio de Janeiro), October 1942 (p. 43). 
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of Séo Paulo, are shown in table 1. Sao Paulo, with a rapidly grow- 
ing population (it had reached 1,330,000 in 1940), is the chief indus- 
trial city of Brazil. 


T4BLE 1.—Food Prices in Sado Paulo, August 1943 and July and August 1944 




















| 
Article and unit | August 1943 | July 1944 August 1944 
i 
Cruzeiros ! Cruzeiros ! Cruzeiros | 
2.00 2. 40 2.40 
7. 50 | 9.00 10. 00 
3. 50 | 3. 50 3. 50 
6. 00 8.00 8. 50 
5. 50 8.00 8.00 
5.00 10. 00 10. 00 
2.10 2. 60 3.00 
4.70 4.70 
1.20 1. 80 1.60 
2. 30 3. 40 3. 20 
. i {| eee say 
1.30 3.00 2. 80 
Eggs, country -- 3.00 6. 50 6. 60 
Coffee, powdered ? pick ait 5. 60 7.20 7.20 
NE Tos cecnccmcaneknnanciotnnnbionwbdll 1. 60 2. 20 2. 50 
ee eas 6 1.30 1. 60 1. 60 
kilogram 1.60 2.00 2.40 
d 6. 00 6. 60 6. 60 
. 80 2. 00 2.00 
1.40 4.00 3.00 
. 40 - 50 . 80 
2.00 . 2.50 2. 50 
- 60 1.20 1.20 
i Pe eae _—_ ee 1,20 1.50 1.20 
SD Ticiininctincenncekmnatintndcioemenuhininn kilogram _-| -70 -70 -70 
| 











1 Average exchange rate of cruzeiro in 1943 and in July and August 1944=6 cents. 
1Commodities which are under price control. 

+A kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 

4 A liter=1.0567 quarts. 


Middle-Class Cost of Living in Federal District 


A Brazilian Government report shows that the cost of living of a 
middle-class family of 7 persons in the Federal District, comprising 
mainly the city of Rio de Janeiro, rose 112 percent from the year 1933 
to June of 1943.2 During this period, the total cost per month of 
food, house rent, clothing, fuel and light, servants, and housefurnish- 
ings for such a family increased more than twofold. 

Table 2 gives the average monthly cost of living by classes of 
expenditures. There was a gradual, almost uniform, rise from 1933 
to 1940, then a sudden increase between 1940 and the end of 1942. 
Although another rise was apparent from 1942 to 1943, cost of living 
tended to remain almost stationary for the first 6 months of 1943, 
possibly as a result of the application of Government controls. 

When the separate classes of expenditures are considered for the 
10%-year period, the greatest increase (363 percent) is seen to have 
occurred in housefurnishings, and the smallest (41 percent) in fuel 
and light. The rise in cost of food was exactly the same as the 
general increase—112 percent. 


? Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Inddstria, e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, February 1944 (p. 346). 
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TaBLeE 2.—Cost of Living in Federal District, Brazil, 1933 to June 1943 


[Average exchange rate of milreis from 1933 to 1935=8 cents, from 1936 to 1937=9 cents, from 1938 to 1942=6 
cents; average exchange rate of cruzeiro in 1943=6 cents. The official designation of the Brazilian currency 
unit was changed, effective November 1, 1942, from “‘milreis”’ to “cruzeiro.’’] 





























| | Furni- 

| House Fuel and | ute 

> | | | o —o , 

Year Total | Food | “rent Clothing | light | Servants bed and 

| } | | | table 
| | | linen, ete, 

Milre‘s | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis 
ES ee 1,609 7 460 140 162 120 80 
0 RSE ae 1,735 716 500 190 127 120 82 
i nnennaninddndinetdindulandead 1,828 747 500 235 126 120 100 
ET a eS 2,099 | 846 600 250 127 139 137 
een 2, 260 | 935 620 250 127 171 157 
ART ST CTE « 2, 354 | 935 635 259 127 187 2u 
RR es 2, 416 | 953 650 261 127 200 225 
SS 2, 511 1,007 665 268 134 210 27 
a 2, 803 1,088 760 299 167 220 289 
SR cccnacon 3,134} 1,224 810 321 191 | 348 
1943: Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros 
January _. 3, 403 | 1, 358 810 386 | 239 240 370 
February 3, 409 1,364 810 386 239 240 370 
I ehintlin ik, deadianiaatphaaiiat 3, 414 1, 369 810 386 239 240 370 
A pril___. 3, 401 1, 366 810 386 229 240 370 
Server eee 3, 404 | 1, 369 810 386 229 240 370 
C—O 3, 407 | 1,372 810 386 229 240 370 
' ! 
PPPPOOP 


Wartime Prices and Wages in Switzerland’ 


WAGES in Switzerland have not risen during the present war to the 
same extent as the cost of living, although Government controls have 
kept the price advance proportionately smaller than in the last war. 
The Government has advised and encouraged industry to increase 
wages as much as possible within the limits of the increased cost of 
living. In many cases an increase in wholesale prices is permitted 
only if the factory management has advanced the wages of its workers 
by a certain percentage. Export licenses are not granted to firms 
which fall behind in wage increases. Control of prices is exercised 
in various ways. The Swiss Price Control Office has the right to 
enforce price ceilings, although it usually exercises its power flexibly, 
permitting price rises when increased costs threaten to eliminate the 
margin of profit. Rationing of all staple foods except fruits and 
vegetables also has been introduced and is a basic factor in keeping the 
average food-price increase low relative to that in the last war. In 
addition, “compensation” funds have been established for the purpose 
of averaging the cost of production of similar articles in various parts 
of Switzerland; part of the profits of manufacturers with low produe- 
tion costs—owing, for example, to modern equipment—are given to 
factory owners whose costs are high. 


1 Data are from a report by Robert T. Cowan, vice consul, American Consulate General, Zurich, August 
22, 1944 (No. 79). 
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Wholesale Prices in October 1944 


A FURTHER increase of 0.1 percent was recorded in commodity 
rices at the primary market ' level during October. Higher prices 
or agricultural products, such as grains, cotton, citrus fruits, and 
eggs, together with an extension of increased ceiling prices on brick 
and tile to additional areas, brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of all commodities up to 104.1 percent of the 1926 average. 
The index was 1.1 percent higher than in October 1943 and nearly 
39 percent higher than in August 1939. 

Except for an increase of 0.6 percent in average prices for farm 
products in October, changes in the group indexes amounted to less 
than one-half of 1 percent. Building materials rose 0.3 percent; 
hides and leather products and textile products, 0.2 percent; and 
chemicals and allied products, 0.1 percent. The indexes for fuel and 
lighting materials and for metals and metal products declined 0.1 
percent, while foods, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities remained unchanged at the September level. 

Largely as a result of the increase in prices for agricultural com- 
modities, the Bureau’s index of raw material prices rose 0.4 percent 
in October. Semimanufactured and finished products advanced 0.1 
percent during the month. 

Average prices for farm products in primary markets advanced 0.6 
percent in October, led by an increase of 2.8 percent in grain prices. 
Oats and wheat rose over 4 percent and rye more than 7 percent. 
Cotton prices advanced 0.7 percent and domestic wool prices about 
0.5 percent. Eggs advanced seasonally by more than 6 percent. 
Substantial increases were also reported in prices for hay. reioeee 
for livestock averaged about 0.4 percent lower than in September 
because of declining prices for cows, hogs, lambs, and live poultry. 
Prices for calves and ewes, on the contrary, advanced. Lower prices 
were reported for apples and for onions and potatoes. 

In the foods group a decline of 2.8 percent for fruits and vegetables 
was counterbalanced by higher prices for flour, eggs, and pepper, with 
the result that the group index remained unchanged at the September 
level. In addition to lower prices for most fresh fruits and vegetables 
and for dried apricots and peaches, canned tomatoes declined. 
Oranges, which had been selling below ceilings, and lemons advanced 
sharply on news that the hurricane had destroyed a substantial por- 
tion of the new crop. Pepper prices were raised by OPA from 6% 
to 10 cents a pound in order to bring stocks into normal trade channels. 


: !The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
_een transaction.” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal] distribution 
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Quotations for sheepskins continued to advance and in October 
were more than 8 percent above the September price. A further 
decline of 0.7 percent was recorded in prices for goatskins. 

The effect of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 continued to 
be reflected in prices for men’s and boys’ underwear and for work 
clothing. The index for hosiery and underwear rose 1 percent and 
for overalls nearly 4 percent. 

Minor declines in prices for anthracite and for bituminous coal 
occurred in some areas. 

The index for metals and metal products dropped 0.1 percent in 
October because of further weakness in scrap steel markets. Prices 
for mercury again advanced and at the end of October it was quoted 
at $115.00 per flask, an increase of more than 17 percent over the low 
level of $98.00 to which it fell in June and July of this year. Fractional 
declines were reported in prices for some types of farm machinery 
because of the elimination of certain equipment such as tools and 
grease guns. 

Higher prices for building brick and for rosin and linseed oi] brought 
the index for the building materials group up 0.3 percent during 
October to the highest level since 1920. In an effort to maintain 
current production by allowing for increases in costs, OPA extended 
higher ceilings to producers of building brick in additional areas east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Cement prices advanced 0.6 percent. 
Average prices for lumber dropped 0.1 percent as a result of lower 
quotations for Douglas fir and western pine. Slightly higher prices 
were reported for most types of southern pine lumber. 

The elimination of seasonal discounts on potash fertilizer materials 
brought the index for chemicals and allied products up 0.1 percent. 
A minor increase occured in quotations for stearic acid while those for 
glycerine declined fractionally. 

Average prices for furniture and furnishings were steady in October 
and the housefurnishing goods group index remained unchanged at 
104.4 percent of the 1926 average. 

Prices for most commodities have moved within a very narrow 
margin, if at all, during the 12-month period October 1943 to October 
1944. As may be expected, most of the increases were the result of 
Government action in increasing taxes or in allowing higher ceilings 
to stimulate production. Chemicals and allied products rose 4.6 
percent, principally because of the effect of higher taxes on alcohol. 
OPA action in making upward adjustments in ceiling prices for brick 
and tile, cement, and Raikes accounted for an increase of 3.2 percent 
in average prices for building materials. Higher ceiling prices for 
coal and coke caused the fuel and lighting materials index to rise 2.3 
percent above the October 1943 index. 

Textile products and housefurnishing goods advanced 1.8 percent 
during the year largely as a result of the effect of the Stabilization 
Extension Act in raising prices on cotton goods, and the increase in 
prices of furniture allowed by OPA early in 1944. 

Average prices for farm products rose 1.0 percent during the 12- 
month period, principally because of higher grain markets. Sharp 
declines in prices for sheepskins and goatskins brought the index for 
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Wholesale Prices 


the hides and leather products group down 1.4 percent. Food prices 
averaged nearly 1 percent lower than in 1943, owing to a decrease of 
2.1 percent in prices for fruits and vegetables. 

Small increases in prices for farm machinery and for certain heating 
equipment were offset by a break in the mercury market during the 

ear and the metals and metal products group index remained un- 
changed at 103.7 percent of the 1926 level. 

Marked increases have taken place in prices for most commodities 
since the war began. Between August 1939 and October 1944 prices 
for industrial fats and oils advanced 151 percent, grains rose nearly 
143 percent, and cattle feed 133 percent. In the war period, now 
stretching over a little more than 5 years, prices for livestock and 
poultry and for fruits and vegetables have advanced more than 90 
percent ; cotton goods, more than 80 percent; lumber, over 70 percent; 
and dairy products, more than 60 percent. Increases of from 30 to 
50 percent have been recorded in prices for cereal products, meats, 
hides and skins, clothing, woolen and worsted goods, anthracite, 
paper and pulp, and crude rubber. Since the outbreak of the war, 
prices for raw materials have risen about 70 percent, while semimanu- 
factured commodities and finished products have advanced approxi- 
mately 27 percent. 

Percentage comparisons of the October 1944 level of wholesale 
prices with September 1944, October 1943, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers are given in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
October 1944, Compared With September 1944, October 1943, and August 1939 



































[1926 = 100] 

Sep- |Percent Percent!| Percent 

Group and subgroup —— tember} of -~ %y of —— of 
1944 | change change change 
eee 104.1 104.0 +0.1 103.0 +1.1 75.0 +38.8 
IN cis dsrantiinbdaninnd wsiidingeinetecibuentnin 123.4 122.7 +.6 122.2 +1.0 61.0 | 4-102.3 
ESS ee ae ee 125.1 121.7 +2.8 122. 5 +2.1 51.5 | +142.9 
Livestock and poultry. --........------ 127.1 127.6 —.4] 126.1 +.8 66.0 | +92.6 
Other farm products-.--.........-.-..---. 119.9 119.2 +.6 118.9 +.8 60.1 4-99. 5 
a icine 104. 2 104. 2 0 105.1 -.9 67.2 +55. 1 
Dairy products. - - --- 110.7 110.7 0 109.1 1.5 67.9 +63.0 
Cereal products. -_-_-- 94.7 94.4 +.3 94.7 71.9 | +31.7 
Fruits and vegetables 112.7 115.9 —2.8 115.1 —2.1 58.5 | +92.6 
Ea eee 106. 0 106. 0 0 106. 2 —.2 73.7 +43.8 
TES LS TET LE 96.8 95. 5 +1.4 99. 6 —2.8 60.3 +60. 5 
Hides and leather products __..........._-.-- 116. 2 116.0 +.2 117.8 —-14 92.7 +25.4 
Si SF ER TS 126.3 126. 3 0 126. 4 -.1 100.8 +25. 3 
CE ATT TTT TTT 107.3 106.1 | +1.1 116.0 | —7.5 77.2 | +39.0 
a aetiennndike nied centidinamunneinankll 101.3 | 101.3 0 101.3 0 84.0 +20. 6 
Other leather products ._.-...........-.-- | 115.2 115.2 | 0 115.2 0 97.1 | +18.6 
Textile products._._.............-------- _...| 99.4] 99.2} +2] 97.6 +18] 67.8| +4466 
| SE ES ass 107.4 | 107.0 | +.4 | 107.0] +.4 81.5 +31.8 
a aa eT ee 118.8} 1187) +.1| 1129] +52] 655] +814 
Hosiery and underwear. .-..........---.-- 71.5] 70.8] +1.0 71.4; +.1 61.5 +16.3 
RE ATE Se ; 302.3; 3.3 0 30.3 | 0 28.5 +6.3 
eral ae htninanichanaabhes ; oe ©) ee bixceeta ee. Rideniak 8 4 Ree 
Woolen and worsted goods...............| 112.9} 112.9 0 112.5 +.4 75.5 | +49.5 
Other textile products................ ----| 100.9: 100.9| 0 99.2; 41.7 63.7 | +58.4 








Data not yet available, 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and ya oy of Commodities, 
October 1944, Compared With September 1944, October 1943, and August 1939—Con, 








| | ge | 
|October| tor eon — ‘Percent! October ‘Percent |August Poresnt 


























Group and subgroup ber | | 1943 
| 1944 | anaen| ame | change 
a | 
Fuel — lighting materials = | =e | —0.1 -e Neg ae | +14.2 
BEEEEEIIND.. 2.2-ccccccccencsccoese - 5. —.2)} 88.9) +6. . +32.0 
Bituminous coal_____.-.......-- 120.5 | 120.6 —.1} 116.4] 33 | 96.0 | +255 
oO jhe eh TE RR 130.7 | 130.7 Oo | 1224] +6. 104.2| +254 
Electricity. vt (FEES } @ P Saree o7.8 Srl S =e Re. 
ieainnaeawen i) = Ar | 5 ee 
ow ee and products. ........-......- 63.8 63.8 | 0 | 63.5) +.5| 51.7) +204 
Metals and metal products...................| 1087] 1038/ -—.1| 103.7/ 0 | 932! +113 
A 7 ~ — aaa eS Tae =s | 97.5 0 | 9 | +.6 93.5; +43 
‘arm machinery ---.-- 6) 98.6 0 -l| +.5 94.7 +4] 
ED iSingvedensnancudacssentih 97.1} 97.2 —.1/} 97.1) O | 951) +21 
I 2 ng wamagechseacubunnnne 112.8; 112.8 0 |; 112.8 0 | 92.5) +2L9 
Nonferrous metals. ---_.-.....---- ei oe 85.8 0 | 8.0; —.2| 74.6] +150 
Plumbing and heating -- nda 92.4 92.4 0 90. 2 +2.4 79.3 | +165 
Building materials... _- veveeeneeeses-| 16.3] 60] 4.3] 1127 | +3.2| 89.6] +208 
Cements] “| “we | | ase] Teo] ots] ee 
Lumber.......... ithanihidnbentiah 153.8 | 154.0) —.1| 146.6) 44.9) 90.1) +4707 
Paint and paint materials..----------- 106.0/ 105.5} +.5| 1028] +31] 821) +201 
—s a peeeeed een = ars : 90. 2 | 2.4 79.3 | +16.5 
Structural st occuqeecsnecent 107. 3 7.3 | 107.3 0 107.3 | 
Other building materials. -...............- | 103.3 | 103.3 0 | 1022] +1.1 89.5 | +15.4 
Chemicals and allied product ----------| 105.0 | 1049] 4.1] 1004] 446] 742) 4405 
emica. . pesumeweond 96.0; 96.0 0 96. 4 —.4/ 83.8] +146 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals..-._-----_-.-| 217.2 | 217.2 0 165. 2 | +31.5 | 77.1 | +1817 
os ——- 81.8 | 3 > | oy +.6 | =? +2. 
Mix ss ae Ty Te 86. 6 . 6 . 1 +.6 73.1 +18.5 
ss EERE 102.0 | 102.0 | 0 | 102.0 0 | 40.6 | +1512 
— ~~} ee sintiiepeein ---| 104.4 - 0 | 102. 6 | +1.8 85.6 | +220 
urnishings......... i¢heecbidbeussal Ge 107.4 0 107.1 +3; 9.1) +193 
Pe iatinmecatssccovedesecduiushowas 101.4 101.4 0 | 8.1 | +3.4 | 81.1 | +25.0 
Miscellaneous....................------------ 6; 96; O | O81) +5] 733] +227 
—— tires and tubes-_---..........- 73.0 ae | g are | : = 5 ee 
ees 159.6 | . 6 | . 6 | 4 | $133.3 
Paper and pulp......-.---- | 107.2} 107.2} 6 | 1056] +1.5| 800| +940 
Rubber, crude. - . — 46.2, 46.2) 0 46. 2 | 0 | 349) +824 
Other miscellaneous 97.0) 97.0 | 0 | 24/ +6] 81.3] +193 
| | | 
Raw materials---.-......... 113.2} 1128} +4] uL9| +12 66.5 | +702 
Semimanufactured articles 94.8 4.7) +.1 92.9) +20) 745) +272 
Manufactured products - 101.0 | 100.9/; +.1{ 100.0) +1.0 79.1 | +27.7 
All commodities other than farm products - 99.8 9.7) +.1) O87) +11) 77.9) +21 
All commodities other than farm products | | | | | 
GI Fe etitctnsctiiccscccussececsdasesses 9.7; 98.6) +.1) 97.3) +14 80.1 | +232 





1 Data not yet available. 
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Wholesale Prices 1287 
Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from October 1943 to October 
1944, are shown in table 2. . 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 






































[1926= 100] 
Hides | Fuel | Chem- | 

Ferm | yand | Tex- | and Metals) Build- ieals oe Mis- | All 

4 eath-| tile ight- ing an ish. | Ce com- 

Year and month = Foods er, | prod- ing | — mate, allied = | lane- | modi 

prod- | ucts | mate-| r proa- ous ties 

ucts | | rials | —_ uets | 800ds | 
} 

= 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0/ 100.5| 95.4] 940] 943] 826 95.3 
es 48.2; 61.0; 72.9) 549); 70.3; 80.2) 71.4 73.9 | 75.1 64.4 64.8 
i aisamptinan ouniinsl 51.4) 60.5; 80.9) 648) 663) 79.8) 77.0) 721] 75.8] 62.5 65.9 
EES 80.9; 82.1) 95.4) 71.5) 76.2) 87.0; 86.7; 78.7| 81.7] 70.5 80.0 
Sas 86.4) 85.5) 1046) 76.3) 77.6) 95.7) 95.2] 826) 89.7) 77.8 86.3 
68.5) 72.6) 928) 66.7) 76.5] 95.7; 90.3| 77.0] 86.8] 73.3 78. 6 
65.3 | 70.4) 95.6) 69.7) 73.1 94.4) 90.5; 76.0) 86.3 74.8 77.1 
67.7 | 71.3 | 100.8) 73.8) 71.7) 95.8 | 948) 77.0) 885] 77.3 78.6 
82.4; 82.7 | 108.3 848) 76.2) 99.4) 103.2) 846/ 943) 82.0 87.3 
105.9 | 99.6 | 117.7; 96.9) 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 97.1} 102.4); 89.7 98.8 
122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 | 97.4; 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 | 100.3 | 1027; 92.2] 103.1 
122.2 | 105.1 | 117.8 | 97.6 | 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.7 | 100.4 | 102.6} 93.1 103. 0 
| 121.4 | 105.8 | 116.5 | 97.7) 81.2 | 103.8 | 113.1 | 100.3 | 102.8} 93.2 102. 9 
121.8 | 105.6 | 117.0 | 97.7/) 821) 1 113.4 | 100.4 | 102.8 | 93.3 103.2 
121.8 | 104.9 | 117.2; 97.7 | 82.3 | 103.7 | 113.5 | 100.4 | 104.5) 93.2) 103.3 
122.5 | 104.5 | 116.9 | 97.7 | 83.1 | 103.7 | 113.6 | 100.4 | 1042) 93.4 103. 6 
123.6 | 104.6 | 116.9 | 97.8) 83.0 | 103.7 | 1142 100.4 | 1043] 93.5 103. 8 
| 123.2 | 104.9 | 116.9 97.8 | 83.0 | 103.7 | 115.2 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 93.5 103. 9 
} 122.9 | 105.0 | 117.0 97.8 | 83.2) 103.7 | 115.7 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 93.5 104.0 
125.0 | 106.5 116.4 | 97.8 | 83.3 | 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.2 | 104.3] 93.5) 104.3 
124.1 | 105.8 116.2 | 98.0 | 83.2 | 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.3 | 104.3 93.6 104.1 
-| 122.6 | 104.8 116.0 98.4 | 83.2 | 103.8 | 116.0 | 105.3 | 1044) 93.6 103. 9 
| 122.7 | 104.2 } 116.0 | 99.2) 83.0 | 103.8 | 116.0 104.9 | 104.4 | 93.6 104.0 
123.4 | 104.2 } 116.2 99. 4 82.9 | 103.7 | 116.3 | 105.0 | 104.4) 93.6 | 104.1 


























The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ““‘Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘“‘ Manufactured 
—. was shown on i 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July to 

ecember and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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1288 Monthly Labor Review—December 1944 
TaBieE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
| | | | 
| | | an || All 
| All | —_ | | All | com- 
| | com- | modi- | a com- | modi- 
| | Semi- Man-|modi-| ties || — Man- modi-) ties 
| Raw ule. ufac-| ties | other | Raw | uhe- fac-| ties | other 
Year mate-| red tured) other} than || Year and month | mate-| tured red| other! than 
rials rr prod- than | | rials | arti ‘od- — farm 
| | ucts | farm | prod- || ucts | farm % 
| cles prod-| ucts cles prod-| = 
| | ucts | and i] ucts | and 
| foods | foods 
| ——|_—_}_j_ 2 ae ee . 
| | 1] 
ee 100. 0 |100. 0 |100.0 |100. 0 100.0 || 19 | 
lane | 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3] 91.6 |) October_......__- 1111.9 | 92.9 |100.0 | 98.7] 97.3 
EE | cundbosendill | 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 683] 70.2|| November. ....-- 111.3 | 92.9 |100.2 | 98.8 | 97.4 
trae 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0| 71.2 | December-......- 112.1 | 93.1 {100.2 | 99.0] 97.6 
 Saaipbanateges | 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0| 80.7| 79.6 
ipiseicsanctaial | 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 || 1944 
| | | he TTS 112.2 | 93.2 |100.2 | 99.1 | 97.8 
_ ee 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6] 81.7 || February_._..._- 112.8 | 93.4 |100.4 | 99.3 980 
1939___ | 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4] 79.5 | 81.3 || March.-......... 113.4 | 93.7 |100.5 | 99.3 | 98.1 
Ri cingcdeeetes | 71-9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 0.8) $80 || April ooo 113.2 | 93.6 |100.8 | 99.6 | 984 
RET 83.5 | 86.9 | 89.1 | 88.3] 80.0 || May..........__- 113.0 | 93.7 |100.9 | 99.7 | 985 
1942 100.6 | 92.6 | 98.6 | 97.0] 95.5 || Jume....-..-....- 114.2 | 93.8 |100.9 | 99.6] 985 
1943___. }112.1 | 92.9 |100.1 | 98.7] 96.9 || July..-...-..._- 113.6 | 93.9 |100.9 | 99.6 | 98.5 
I accong 112.7 | 94.1 |100.9 | 99.7| 986 
| | September-_--__- 112.8 | 94.7 |100.9| 99.7] 986 
October--....---- 113.2 | 94.8 j101.0 99.8 | 987 


























Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during September and October 1944 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


to week. 


TaBLe 4.— Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September 
and October 1944 












































[1926= 100] 
Sep- | Sep- Sep- Sep- | ge 
Oc- | Oc- | Oc- | Oc- | | Se 
Commodity group tober|tober|tober|tober = = 4 Ls | te 
Bs; aii tial ai] wi] ¢ | 2 
a | 
Mine sh ak 103. 9| 103.8} 103.8} 103.9] 103.8} 103.7} 103.6] 103.6) 108.6 
Farm produets......... 123. 3| 122.8} 122.7] 123.3] 122.8| 122.8) 122.1) 122. 2| 1220 
itinddudinisabunne tiabhnn ta 104.1} 103.9} 103.8} 104.1) 103.9) 104.3) 103.8) 103.9) 104.1 
Bigcs and leather products 116.7] 116.7} 116.7} 116.8] 116.5) 116.5) 116.6) 116.5) 116.5 
Textile products__ : rae ase Ss awe Seer 98.9} 98.9} 98.8) 98.8) 98.5) 98.3) 98.3) 98.2) 961 
Fuel and lighting materials ‘pinsibcnciinisinetliaeialaiid 83. 5| 83.6) 83.8) 83.8) 83.7; 83.7) 83.7 83.8) 83.7 
Metals and metal products. _...............-- 103. 8} 103. 8; 103.9} 103.9} 103.8} 103.9] 103.9} 103.8) 103.8 
Building materials Saleesnemiemaiatan 116. 4) 116.3) 116.1) 116.1) 115.9) 115. 9| 116. 1} 116.0) 116.0 
Chemicals and allied products. ___.__......_. 104.9] 104. 9} 104. 9| 104.9] 104.9} 104.9] 104.9} 104. 9} 104.9 
Housefurnishing ——. RS Se 106. 1} 106.1} 106.1} 106.1] 106.1) 106. 1| 106. 1} 106.1} 106.1 
Miscellaneous... _. cuibeetbabitemntinaneal 93.4) 93.4) 93.4) 93.4! 93.4) 93.3) 93.3) 93.3) 93.3 
| 
Raw materials. wa neenececeeeeeee-| 113. 5} 113.2} 113. 2] 113.7] 113. 2) 113.3) 112.8 — oe 
mimanufactured articles. .................- 94.7) 94.7) 94.6) 94.6) 94.3) 94.1) 94.1 1 ah 
Manufactured products__..................-.- 101. 1) 101. 2} 101. 2} 101.2) 101.1) 101. 1} 101.1 101. 1 1011 
All commodities other than farm products. -- 99. 99.7) 99.7) 99.7) 99.6) 99.6) 99.6) 99.6) 0.6 
All commodities other than farm oem and | | 
foods 98.8) 98.9) 98.9) 98.9 98.8 98. 8} 98.7 
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Labor Turnover 





Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, September 1944 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in September, 75 either 
changed jobs or left manufacturing work. The rate of accessions, 
60 per 1,000, was slightly below the August rate and was accompanied 
by a similar decline in the separation rate. 

The military separation rate, 3 per 1,000, was the lowest since the 
war began. In addition to those leaving to enter the armed forces, 
60 per 1,000 quit, 6 were discharged, and 6 were laid off. 

A slight decline was reported in the quit and discharge rates for 
manufacturing as a shale The discharge rate for all 20 major 
manufacturing groups and the quit rates in 12 of these either declined 
or remained the same. Comments from employers indicate that the 
return of students to school accounted for the majority of quits. 
Leaving the locality to seek permanent post-war employment was fre- 
quently advanced as a reason for quitting. 

Although the lay-off rate for manufacturing as a whole was only 
slightly above the August rate, half of the major industry groups 
reported a greater rate of lay-off in September than in August. The 
highest lay-off rate, 17 per 1,000 employees, was reported by the non- 
ferrous-metals group. Five of the 6 industries composing this group 
reported increased lay-off rates. Larger cutbacks in the production 
of aluminum and magnesium resulted in more than doubling the rate 
of lay-offs in the aluminum smelting and refining industry, while 
curtailed production of shell casings for chemical warfare accounted 
for the increase in the lay-off rate from 7 to 35 per 1,000 in nonferrous- 
metal foundries. 

The ordnance group reported lay-offs of 8 for every 1,000 employees 
in September, which compares with 5 per 1,000 in August. Part of 
this increase was probably a result of conversion to peacetime products 
by several firms in the guns and howitzers industry. 

Total separation rates increased slightly for both anthracite and 
metal mining. The latter reflects the large number of lay-offs in 
the miscellaneous metal-mining industry, which comprises aluminum- 
ore mines. 

The accession rates for both men and women were exactly the same 
as their quit rates. Although the quit rate for women was consider- 
able higher than that for men, separations other than quits (i. e. lay- 
offs, discharges, and miscellaneous separations) were the same for 
both—15 per 1,000 workers. The total separation rate for women 
was 93 per 1,000 as compared with 62 for men. 
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TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing! 



















































































| | | | | | TABLE : 
‘ : > | Sep- | | No- | De 
Class of turnover Jan- | Feb- ' Au- Octo- | 
re a . | March April | May | June | July | | tem- | vem-| cem- 
and year uary ruary | = ber ber | ber | ber __ 
| } 
Total separation: | | | | | 
1944 6.7 | 6.6 7.4) 68] 71) 7.1 6.6 | 7.8 | 27.5 |_. Ree r 
1943 Ti} til) 77) 75) 67} Zi] 7.6/ 83] 81) 70) 64) GG 
1939 3.2) 26 3.1] 3.5 aah 3.3/ 33] 30) 28] 29] 30] gs 
Quit: | | | 
1944 4.6) 46! 5.0] 49] 53] 54] 50] 62 76.0 | <a 
1943 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4| 4.8] 5.2 5.6) 63) 6.3 §.2) 4.5 4 
cE 9| .6 8) .8) .7] .7] .7] 8] La} .9] cB] ; Sates 
Discharge: | | | | 
1944 ssovcncds PIE) FAL, a0 te 2 ae Ss | 2.6 jn and st 
1943 . ‘ 5 | 5 | .6 5 .6 | 6 of +7) .6 6 6) 6 Fab: 
a ai) ae Sh BE OE RE OE Od WE ol a proc 
Lay-off: * } } | | | | } Bolts, 
1944 ‘ 8 8 9 6; .5; .5 5; .5] 2.6 | Forgit 
1943 7 5 5] .6 8] .8 5] .58] 5 5 7 1.0 ireal 
1939___ coset’ 23} LO] 22) 26) 27] 25) 2S] B22} 16] 28] 261 es 
Military and mis- | Electrical 
cellaneous: ¢ | Elect 
1044........---..] 6] .6) 8] .7) 7) 5] 4} 4] 83 trial 
13-0] 4] 4] 2] Lo] 8] 8] .8| 8 TT 44 6 F Radio 
Accession: | pho 
1944 ..-| 65] 5&5] 58] 5&5] 64] 7.6] 63) 63/260 a Comn 
1943_. accel SST 7.0] BS'24)] 281 2461-28) RO] 27) 28) 66h ae cept 
ae | 41) B31) 33 2.9 | 33] 39] 42 aay 62) 59) 41) 28 ; 
| | | | | VWarh 
Engin 
! Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely comparable Agri 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the trac 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, toa l-week period ending nearest the middle of the Mach 
month. In addition, labor-turnov data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the Mach 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so extensive Metal 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey, proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing equi 
and publishing and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. sifie 
2 Preliminary. 3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. Textil 
4 Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included Gener 
with quits. cept 
Pump 
TaBLE 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Transport 
Industries,! September 1944 automot 
ieee 
‘li ircra 
Total | | Dis- a wd Total Shipbi 
separa- | Quit | charse | Lay-off miscel- | accession 
tion | 8 laneous | |, — Automobi 
Group and industry : | i po ane — 
| Sep-| gy-| SeP-) gy. | SP) ay.| SP) ay. | SP) gy. | SCP) ay Motor 
Ham cust | FO, eust| fe, gust | 2 gus || guse|AO eu Se 
i FE oe ORE joe ER ROE FE OS ee ee Nonferrou 
‘ | } Prima’ 
Manufacturing | | | cept 
Ordnance | 9.0} 8&9 7.0) 7.0 09 11) 08) 0.5] 0.3) 0.3) 7.4) 728 Alumi 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and | } | | | ing 2 
related equipment - . | 8.0) 6.9) 47) 5.2) .6 8 2.5) 6} 2) 3) 44 53 Rollin; 
Ammunition, except for small | | | | | | cop 
arms 10.4] 10.6} 8.5} 8.4) 1.1) 1.3] .5] .5| .3} .4) 4) @7 Alned 
Tanks ? 8.6) 8.5) 5. 9} 6.5) 1.0) 11) L | -6 3 .3) 6. l 7.6 ucts 
Sighting and fire-control equip- ' | | | | | Lighti: 
ment -_-.- snl --} 3. 9) 4.5) 2. 9 3. 2 «fi 4 3 3 . ‘I ‘ 3| 2.5) 23 Nonfer 
| | | cept 
Iron and steel and their products ____- | 5.6] 6.0} 4.4) 47) .4) . Se. : 4 3} 64 4.3) 50 ° 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and | | | } Lumber a 
rolling mills | 4.0) 4.1) 32! 34) .2) .2) .3} 12) 13) 13} 28) 85 Sawmi 
Gray-iron castings. ___ | 7.8] 89] 6. 6] 7.1) -8} Ol 61) <4) 23) fa) 80) 88 Planin 
Malleable-iron castings | 6.4) 6. 8| 4.9) 6&8) .5) .4) .7] .3} «13. 3} 6.3) 58 
Steel castings _.| 68 8.0) 5.5) 6.5) .8| .9) .2) .2) 3} 4) 6.5) 66 Fumiture 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -___. ---| 5.7) 7.1) 5&1) 5.8 .3 P| -l] 25 .2)} .44 47) 54 nets... 
Tin cans and other tinware..---_-| 20.0) 16.3} 16.0) 13.8] 26) 1.7) 1.1) .2| .3) 6) 15.2) 187 Furnit 
Wire products. wena | 34) 32) 28) 24) 2-3-2 3 .2| 3] 32) 42 and 
Cutlery and edge tools Oo oao1oa; a1 1ga;a1ar1a;@ | |} @ 
Tools (except edge tools, machine | | } } } Stone, clay 
tools, files, and saws) - __- -| 6.9) 6.6) 5.7) 5.4) 6 .8 -3 i 3} .3) 5&7 59 Glass ¢ 
Hardware...._____- ‘iced --| 5.4] 5.5) 4.5) 4.4) .3) .3) .2) 24 4) .4) 43] 31 Cemen 
Plumbers’ supplies - - 9.3) 7.5) 7. 3| 5. 6) 6} 1 2 11) .3| 3} 4| 5.8] 7. Brick, 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating | | | | | | Potter, 
equipment 3 9.0) 97) 7.4) 7.8) 10) 10 .3) 5) 3} .4) 10.2) 02 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- | | } Textile-mil 
paratus and steam fittings -- 5.4) 7.5) 4.2) 69 15 «7.4 3} £3) 3.3) 55 Cotton 
Stamped and enameled ware and | } | Silk an 
galvanizing. ...................- 9.4) 9.61 80] 82 .8 .7| 13 .2 18] £5! 87] 106 Wooler 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,'! September 1 944—-Continued 





> | | Military | 
Total | = al 
|. : | Dis | . and Total 
| “Separa- | Quit | charge | Lay-off |- miscel- | accession 
tion | laneous | 
| 





Group and industry 


gust ber gust ber 2/ sust 


























































































wes ; gust | ber? gust | ea aust [ber ®ust | 
= ae —— = — 
Manufacturing—Continued | 
jn and steel and their products—Con. | | 
Fabricated structural-metal | 
eee 9.4 9.9) 6.4) 7.3] 0.9) 1.1) 1. 7| 1.0} 0.4) 0.5) 6.2) 6.8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and riv ets__ 7.3] 5.5) 38) 44 .5} .7] 27 =. CC -3} 3.3) 3.8 
Forgings, iron and steel______-...- 5.1) 6.4) 4.0) 45) .4) .5) 4) 10) 23 4] 35] 3.6 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under..-| 6.1/ 8.2) 4. 1 46 8) 9) 10 2 3 3 .4| 5.3} 6.0 
| | 

Bectrical machinery.................. 6.4] 6.1) 52) 49 16 .6 .3) .3| .3} .3] 47] 45 

Electrical equipment for indus- | | | | | } 
i dhdiinid sveucnninpasincene 4.8) 47) 3.8) 3.5 3} 6S .4 4) 43) +3} 3.2) 3.2 
Radios, radio equipment, and | } | | | 
phonographs.. ..| 7.8] &2| 66) 68 | .o8 6. OD OD OS ES Oe 
Communication equipment, ex- | 
SE ss qaniasihivinaciiass 6.4) 4.8) 5.2) 3.7) 5 4) .2] 13] 18} 6.4) 44) 86 
| } 

Machinery, except electrical - ail 5.5] 5.9) 4.1) 45 6} £6} 5} 4 3 4) 3.7) 4.1 
Engines and turbines 6.1) 6.7) 4.7) 4.6 5}. 8 6} £9 3} iw] 4.0) 4.7 
~~ wee aay and | | } 

tracto ome ; 5.5 7. 2| 4.3] 6.0) .5| .5| .3 3} 4) 4] 4.5] 5.8 
Machine tools... — 4.2} 4.0) 29) 29) .5) .6) .5 2) 3 -3} 2.8) 2.9 
Machine-tool accessories - - 4.6] 5.4) 3.0) 38] .6 .8} .8} .4/ .2| .4] 3.1) 3.7 
Metalworking machinery and | 

equipment, not elsewhere clas- } | | 

Se a ee an 4.6) 4.5) 3.4) 3.3) .6 : ie ° 4 3.1) 3.5 
Textile machinery O;}@O) oO) @® ® | & | O;M%)140)0) 40) @ 
General industrial machinery, ex-| 5.7] 6.3) 4.4) 4.9] .6 -7| «4 3 3.6) 3.9 
cept pumps..____- | 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 6.5) 5.1) 4.9) 4.0) 7 6 .6 1 3 4, 4.3) 4.4 
Transportation equipment, except 
ES 8.9) 62) 60) 1.2) 13) LO LI ‘ 4) -5) 6.0) 6.2 
Di icincteneddacnncees 8.5) 6.0} 61) .7| .7] 1.2) 1.2 4 5) 48) 49 
Aircraft par’ aimee 6.3} 4.8) 44) .7] .8| 11) .8} 1.2 £8} 42) 44 
Shipbuilding. and Tepairs. 10.8} 7. 0} 6.9) 1.9) 2 7 -9 13 .4 5} 7.8) 8&1 
| 

Ee ee ae 6.1) 65) 46 48 8} 1.0 .4 off 3 3} 6.4) 68 
yw vehicles, bodies, and trail- } | 

Nth inatataRitincieete eihapinmnasens 5.5} 5.6) 4.2) 3.8 s Le OS 5 3 -3} 62) 7.1 
Motor- vehicle parts and acces- | | | | 

Pt binkndicsdnbieebetbabaesnan 6.3) 7.2) 48) 5.5 8 ee 4, .3} .3| «13 nite 6.7 

Nonferrous metals and their products.| 81) 83! 54) 61 6 .8| 1 7| 10) .4) .4 45) 5.5 
Primary smelting and refining, ex- | | 

cept aluminum and magnesium_| 4.1] 5.1) 3.3] 4.0) .3) .4) .2) .4) .3) .3) 30) 31 
Aluminum and sy eee smelt- | | 

|” eee 17. 5} 15.6) 10.7) 11.5 5 6 5.6) 26 08 -9 43) 67 
Rolling and drawing of copper and | | 

copper alloys -......- 45) 48) 38) 41) .3) .3} .2) 21 2 3} 3.9) 5.2 
— and magnesium "prod- | 

sa deleeetatinaiadmpinpiiteneraethee an 81) 8&9) 5.2) 6.0 -8| 1.0) 1.7) 14 4 .5) 42) 5.0 
Lighting equipment. | 7.8] 80] 5&8} 64 .6] .7] 1.2) 18} «12 «6.4 102) 86 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 

cept aluminum and magnesium.| 10.5) 7.9) 6.1) 6. . 6, .7] 3 5) 7] .3| .3} &O] 64 

ry and timber basic products_._| 9.8) 10.5] 87) 9.0, .3} .5) .5) .6) .3) .4) 7.6) 8&8 

ETE 9.7| 10.3) 86) 89) .3) .4) .5) .6] .3} .4) 7.3) 89 
Planing and plywood mills_- 9.0} 9.0} 7.6] 7.2) a & «@ @ © .& £a.es 

| | 

Denitare and finished lumber prod- . | | 

DL ichigetncheredperorusinnnnoueen 9.6] 10.2; 85) 8&7) .6| .6 3 .6 2 -3} 8&3) 8&5 
"Fania, including mattresses 

and bedsprings eeseeusas sueuden 9.4) 10.1) & 8.6) .7) .6| .2 .6] .3} .3) &2 8&4 

Stone, clay, and glass products__._.... 5.9] 6.7) 49 sa ca ae ee ee ae a: ae 

Giass and glass products_.. -| 6&2) 7.41 49 5. 4| a 4 -9 -5 5} 5.3) 5.2 

Oo Ae st eR hohe 40) 35) 33) 29) .4/ .2) .1] .2 1.2) 12) BS) 41 
Pa tile, and terra cotta........ 6.4) 8.6) 5.2 7. 0) i.) 6; .6 -6 -4 44 42) 66 
Pottery and related products- -- -. 6.4) 7.3) 5&7) 61) .2) .3) .2) 25) 8) a 57) 7 

Tale mill products...........-.-... 7.3} 69] 63 60} .4| .4| .4] .3] .2] .2] 59) 5.6 
ee a aS | a4 7.8] 7.3} 68! -5| 5] .4) 2} 22) 13) 68) 64 
et iss goods. 7.2) 7.5) 6.3) 6.2 oe ol cm om oe. oe Om SS 
Ww worsted, except dye- | 

ot Re 4.3) 47) 36 3.8 8 oe eS 4 62] w 39} 3 
H full-fashioned ..........-. |} 5.1 & 7 47; 5&1) .1) .3} .2) 1.2) .1] .M 88] 39 
Hosiery, seam SE 65) 7.11 60) G4 .2 .3| .2| .2 a) WD GT GA 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthy Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! September 1944—Continued 





| | | Milit 
| rotat | bone | | ae | 

7 D e and | Total 
separa- Quit | charg Lay-off | miscel- | accession 
| tion laneous | 
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oe Ts 


| 
} 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | | | 
Textile-mill products—Continued. | | | | 
Knitted underwear. .............- 6. ‘| 7.6] 65) 62) 02) 02) O11) L1) OL O11 52 46 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- | | 
cluding woolen and worsted -.... 49) 5.7) 41) 42) .3) .7) «2 15) 6.3} £3) 40) og 
Apparel and other finished textile was 
products. ....-..- 7.2) 7.1) 62) 65) .2) .2 7 Ke | 1) 5.6) 56 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and | | | | | | 
overcoats... ...-..- eneneccccen- 4. 6) 5. 3) 4.3) 4.8 1 of ie 3 1 @ 4.6) 45 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work | 
clothing, and allied garments...) 7. 3) 3} 69) 67) .2) .3) 7 2 1 i 5.61 5.5 
| 
Leather and leather products_......... 6.8) 7. 7| . 2 . 4 . 3 “# 3 . 3] . 7| 65 
Rees i a ein ee tants 4.5, 64) 37) 5. ‘ — anos .3] 34] 47 
PE eiatiencnsianestons 7.2; 8.0) 66) 7.1 -3| 23 5, -3} .2)) «63} 61 68 
Food and kindred products--.-.......- 10.8} 12. , 9.6; 10.9) .6) .7 3) = & 4 a 10.5 
Meat products_............- ---| 10.0] 13.4) 8&7) 11.5] .6) .7) .4) .7] .3] 15] & 2) 105 
Grain-mill products...------- ---| 10.6) 13.0 9.6) 11.0} .6) .8| .1) .8} .3] 14 98) 05 
Tobacco manufactures ._.............-. 8.0) 7. : 7.5) 7.2) .3} .4 1 of 1 1} 7. ‘ 83 
Paper and allied products_...........- 8.0} 8.0) 7.0) 6.9) .4 .5 .3) 1.2) 48} 4) 7 7 
{| aaa 7.5) 7.3) 65) 62) .4) .5) 13) 12) 3) 64) 6 7 6.3 
gS RTS 9.0) 10.1) 81) 90) .5) .6 .2) .2) .2 63) 92) &6 
Chemicals and allied products-.-.....- 6.3} 5.7) 4. s 4.64 & 4: 4 4 23 i 6.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors-----.- 4.7) 5. 3| 3.9) 43) .4) .6) .1) .1) 68} 6.8) 34) 88 
Rayon and allied products... 6.4) 48) 48) 40; 4 [3] [9] [2] [3] lal & ) 46 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
se ap a 5.3 5.2) 4.2) 4.1 -5 6 42 -1 .4 4 4.2) 47 
ER a 7.2; 6.3) 6.2) 47) .6) .9 2) .4| 15] 8.5 88 
Small-arms ammunition - ----.._.- 8.0 oF 5. ‘| 49) .8} .8} L 7| 7 -2} .3) 7.4) 09 
Products of petroleum and coal..__..- 4.0 38) 32) 30| .3} .4) .2) 11] .3! wal aa] a7 
Petroleum refining...............-. 3.9) 3.7; 31) 29) .3} 14 2) 1} 1.3} «6.38} 82 85 
FE  cnensminintantonnens 7.5) 8.0) 6.6) 6.7) .4 .5 2) 4, .3})) £4) 6. of 7.1 
Rubber tires and inner tubes __- 6.8} 7.4) 6.0) 61) .4) .5) .1) 5) 13} 23} 63) 79 
Rubber footwear and related ed a9 ad p P a | , P ol @ 
 coniveaniginamenbomeendond L q 7.1 . ° ° 5. ae: a -4) 69) 67 
Miscellaneous rubber industries__| 8.3} 8.4) 7.2} 7.1) .4) .6 a a 3} 15 a 6.2 
Miscellaneous industries _-__- wen------} 5.9} 5.1) 4.8) 40) 4) .5) 04) 23) 23} 3} 4.9 3.9 
icp ap gatas | | / ‘ | a 
Metal minin 6.7) 63) 5.1) 48) .3) .4 1.7) 664. 7] 3.7 
Iron — 4. i 3.7) 3. 2| li ae "3| 2) .5}) 66} 19 21 
Copper ore 7.3} 7.7] 59) 5.7) .3} .5) 14) £5 7| 1.0) 44 44 
Lead and zinc ore | 65 7.1) 52) 58) .5) 64) 18} OS 5} .6 4.5) 49 
Metal mining, not elsewhere | | 
Seated, including aluminum | } ai 
Coal ane eS ea eee a. 3. ‘| 9. 3 8. | 7. 1 * 8} 3. . : ‘| 4) 5 5 
a } 1.8) 14) 14) 11) ® | & oa. on 2) .2) 13 14 
Bituminous._.._........- chubdend | 4.1) 43) 35) 3.4) .2 -l] .4] 3] 3) 3.0) 34 
“= oy sadieicsimadhinetsbiaienpetemddintnets 4. al 3. | 2.7) 3% s a e o| ° 2! 1| , A 2 9! 20 
CELE | 45) 3.9) 40 36 .1) .1) .3) 1) .1) «1; 40) 86 





1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
which were in —— in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 
any subsequent change in major products. 

2 preliminary 
3 Previously pu lished rates have been revised as follo 
Tanks, February ee to June 1944.—Revised data av vailable upon reques 

Stoves, cil burners, and heating equipment, September 1943 through June 1944. —Quit rates to 6.8, 5.7, 5.1, 
5.9, 5.2, 4.9, 5.6, 7.3, 8.1, and 7.5; lay-off rates to 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 0.5, 0.7, 1.4, 1. "9, 0.8, 0.2, and 0.2. 

5 3.4, 3.4, and 4.0; quit rates 


0. 
Telegraph, — 1944 through May 1944.—Total separation rate to 3.5, 3.3, 
to 3.1, 2.9, 2.9, = and 3.6; total accession rates to 3.6, 3.4, 3.4, 3.4, and 3.6, 





.05. 
* Data not strictly comparable to those published previous to July. 
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TaBLE 3.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates 
in Selected Industries Engaged in 
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loyees) ! for Men and Women 
Production, September 1944 ? 


























































eas ge Total accession 
Group and industry Es 
Men |Women| Men Men |Women 
SSS" ETAL DATE ND 62} 93] 47] 78] 47 7.8 
ee ee ee 7.6 11.4 5.5 9.4 5.7 10.2 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment. 6.5 13.4 3.9 7.5 3.7 7.0 
eae, except for small arms 9.2 11.8 6.9 10.4 7.4 11.7 
piepmeenadaatiran dtmenibee 7.1 15.3 5.6 7.4 6.0 6.5 
Sighting ‘and fire-control equipment 3.0 5.5 2.2 4.3 1.6 4.1 
Iron and steel and their products__-_.............-.-.- 5.0 10.1 3.8 8.2 3.8 8.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-_ 3.6 8.4 2.7 7.5 2.6 5.8 
Gray-iron castings... .....- wpokbdeosthbenthoutects 7.7 7.8 6.3 6.8 7.5 9.8 
Malleable-iron castings_ -_--.......-. 6.0 10.1 4.8 5.8 6.3 6.0 
ee ee 6.6 9.4 5.4 6.9 6.3 8.0 
Cast-iron pipe a and fittings. ......._-- 5.6 6.7 5.0 6.3 4.5 6.9 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under 5.0 9.4 3.3 6.8 3.4 9.1 
ES ae 4.6 8.6 3.3 7.3 3.3 6.2 
Electrical equipment for industrial use__._...-._.- 3.6 7.1 2.6 5.9 2.1 5.0 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs- ---..- 5.0 10.0 3.7 8.8 4.3 6.7 
Communication equipment, except radios - -..-...- 4.8 =e 3.5 6.6 3.1 5.5 
Machinery, except electrical... ____.....--. 4.6 8.6 3.3 6.7 3.0 5.8 
Engines and turbines. --.............- ; 5.3 8.5 3.8 6.9 3.5 5.3 
I nil eth ndehiventninennadtinmnmyeiiont 3.5 7.9 2.3 6.2 2.1 6.5 
Machine-tool accessories. -.-............-- 4.2 6.3 2.5 4.7 2.4 5.6 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified . .................-.-.- 4.1 7.3 2.9 5.9 2.6 4.9 
General industrial machinery, except pumps... 4.6 8.8 3.4 7.2 3.0 5.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment____.......-...... 5.6 10.0 4.4 7.1 3.9 6.2 
8.1 10.8 5.4 8.2 5.4 7.7 
6.7 10.4 4.7 8.0 3.6 6.6 
Aircraft parts 5.4 9.6 3.6 7.0 3.2 5.5 
Shipbuilding and repairs_- 10.1 13.2 6.6 10.1 7.5 12.3 
Nonferrous metals and their products... 7.3 10.7 4.9 7.2 3.8 6.9 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium -. 3.8 7.5 3.0 6.5 2.7 7.3 
Aluminum and magnesium ‘smelting and refining. 17.3 19.4 10.6 11.4 4.2 5.6 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys- - 3.7 7.0 3.0 6.4 2.6 8.2 
Aluminum and magnesium products. - -----._- 7.4 10.7 4.8 6.7 3.9 5.3 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
iedonchieGhetesatdenbatcusaniuatwaine 8.5 15.1 5.2 8.2 4.4 6.6 
Chemicals and allied products. ---..-..............--- 5.1 8.3 3.9 6.8 4.5 8.4 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives__-_----_- 4.7 7.3 3.7 6.2 4.0 5.2 
ie 8 hen diteduncentins sethwnekeasien ne 6.3 9.9 5.2 8.9 7.4 11.2 
Small-arms ammunition henecesmisondngvetineeeeus 6.1 8.2 4.0 6.4 4.6 10.5 





om yment. 
ta are preliminary. 





; Data not strictly comparable with those published previous to July. 


1 These figures are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not be used to estimate 















Building Operations 


Building Construction in Urban Areas, October 1944 


BUILDING construction started in urban areas of the United States 
during October was valued at 91 million dollars, exceeding the Sep- 
tember total by 12 percent. Both Federal and non-Federal building 
values increased in October. Federal building construction rose by 
36 percent, reflecting the installation of large and important naval 
facilities, while stem, Sool building increased 4 percent. The total 
value of new nonresidential construction started during this month, 
both Federal and non-Federal, rose 29 percent over September as 
compared with a 2-percent increase in new residential building and 
additions, alterations, and repairs. 

The volume of work started this month was 21 percent less than in 
October a year ago, with declines in both Federal and non-Federal 
construction. The sharp drop of 57 percent in new residential build- 
ing, however, was partially offset by an increase of 24 percent in 
addition, alteration, and repair values this October as compared with 
October 1943. 


TaBie 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, October 1943, 
September and October 1944 





























| Number of buildings | Valuation 
vas l 
| Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction change from— | October | Change from— 
October 1944 — 
1944 | gop. | | (inthou- | gop | 
| tember ee sands) | tember | October 
| | 1944 | 
All building construction... -- 56,509 | +10.1 —5.0 $91, 056 +12.1| —20.8 
New residential awe | 6400 $11.3] 527] 21,855 | +17 | os 
New nonresidential. --_---_- ae ae --| 8,159 | +24.1 +4. 6 | 39,170 | +29.2 —25 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... ....... | 41, 860 +7.5 | +10.4 | 30, 031 | +2.1 | +21 











The total of 7,573 family dwelling units for which permits were 
issued or Federal contracts awarded during October 1944 was 13 
percent above the September figure but 56 percent below that for 
October 1943. Over nine-tenths of the new dwelling units, or 6,878, 
were privately financed; 695 were in Federal war housing projects. 
In October a year ago Federally financed units accounted for over 
three-tenths of the total. 
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TaBLE 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, October 1943, September and October 1944 





Number of dwelling un‘'ts | Valuation 









































| 
| | 
| 
Percent of Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling | change from— change from— 
oO October 
j ctober 1944 (in 
1044 — Octo- | thousands)|} Sep- | Octo- 
tember; ber tember| ber 
| 1944 1943 1944 1943 
! 
All dwellings _ __- wcecese-el 7,873 | 413.8 | —55.9 | $21,784 | +5.2| —56.7 
privately financed..................._.---.-- | 6, 878 | +10.2 | —41.9 19,690} —.4| —48.0 
1-family __--- ae -— 5, 284 +6.5 | —24.7 15, —18 —36.4 
2-family !__- sie eneania 733 | +27.5 | —59.3 1, 861 —8.4 —65.0 
Multifamily ?__......-. pbacsslionha bbe 861 | +22.1 | —71.5 2,604 | +15.8 —69.7 
Federally financed...............-. nintimaiie 695 | +56.9 | —87.0 2,094 |+127.1 —83.2 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 10 Months of 1943 and 1944 


Permit valuations and contract values for all building construction 
as reported in the first 10 months of 1944 are compared with similar 
data for 1943 in tables 3 and 4. The cumulative value of building 
construction started thus far in 1944 was nearly 918 million dollars, 


Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Con- 
struction, First 10 Months of 1943 and 1944 





Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 



































| Total construction Federal construction 
Class of construction | 

First 10 months of— | percent | First 10 months of— | percent 

| of oO} 

| 1944 | 1943 change 1944 1943 change 

| 
I a i ad | 917,914 | 1, 076, 000 —14.7 273, 226 498, 327 —45.2 
New residential........_..._.. __.....-| 297,825 | 490,255} —30.3| 41,461] 172,844 76.0 
New nonresidential. ___..__.......-.... 360, 333 390, 826 —7.8 219, 787 310, 833 —29.3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs___-_- 259, 756 194, 919 +33. 3 11, 978 14, 650 —18.2 








Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 10 Months of 1943 and 1944 



































- 
Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling First 10monthsof—| p,,. | First 10monthsof—| p,.. 
cent of cent of 
1944 | 1943 | ChAME| 944 1943 | change 
 tcrtpntncrsatcapeinssmnniesienos 96,355 | 177,087 | —45.6 | 204,088 | 478,197 | —38.5 
Privately financed. _-.. Ney ERE eee. > 81,388 | 101,840 | —20.1 | 254,615 | 316, % —19.6 
1-famil ---| 62,461] 65,603 | —48] 195,333] 216,215) -—9.7 
2family | ..-| 8,258] 13,932 | —40.7] 27,863] 38,985 | —28.5 
Multifamily ? ---| 10,669 | 22,305 | —52.2| 31,419] 61,384) —48.8 
a eich cca wsicsneibcnal dake deaitirtaitibn Aan 14,967 | 75,247 | —80.1| 39,473 | 161,613; —75.6 














2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
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15 percent less than the valuation of 1%» billion dollars for the same 
period of 1943. Non-Federal building was 12 percent higher, how- 
ever, while Federal building had decreased in valuation by 45 percent. 
The 10-month cumulative value of new residential building was nearly 
two-fifths less this year than in 1943. as compared with a drop of only 
8 percent for new nonresidential building and an increase of one-third 
for additions, alterations, and repairs. 


Construction from Public Funds, October 1944 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during September and October 1944 and October 1943 on all con- 
struction projects, excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
shown in table 5. This table includes construction both inside and 
outside the corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United 
States. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construc- 
tion Projects ! Financed From Federal Funds, October 44 





Value (in thousands) of contracts awarded and 
| force-account work started in— 





Source of funds 
October 1944 3 a October 1943! 











i aa add soknidiamaaneenitind $6_, 726 $94, 479 $183, 260 
JETER OP A RE EE 5, 351 7, 066 4, 919 








Regular Federal appropriations !......._.........-...--- 54, 185 84, 990 146, 507 
Federal Public Housing Authority_....................- 2, 190 2, 423 31,834 





1 Excludes the following amounts for ship construction: October 1944, $29,697; September 1944, $37,722; 
October 1943, $190,439. 
2 Preliminary; subject to revision. 


» Revised. 
Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
Ld special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 

aluation figures, the basis for statements concerning volume, are 
derived from the estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
private builders when applying for permits to build, and the value 
of contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. No land 
costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building con- 
struction within the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included 
in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in October 1944 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number of 
buildings and nding units and the valuation of private urban 
construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban building 
construction are compiled directly from notifications of construction 
contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. : 

The contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction 
in urban areas were valued at $27,895,000 in October 1944, $20,516,- 
000 in September 1944, and $42,372,000 in October 1943. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Summary of Reports for October 1944 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 38,481,000 in October 1944, over 110,000 less than in September 
and about a million and a quarter less than in October 1943, but the 
armed forces took almost 2,000,000 men and women during the year. 
Employment in each of the major industry divisions, with the excep- 
tion of trade, declined over the month. The increase of 176,000 
employees in trade was necessitated primarily by the increased fall 
volume of retail sales, due in part to gift buying for servicemen. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing industries declined 
142,000 over the month to 12,660,000, as compared with 13,965,000 
in October 1943. Employment in each of the durable-goods groups 
and in all-but two of the nondurable-goods groups is ele that of a 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of hy 4 Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ- 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 



































; Wage-earner 
Estimated number of wage : 
earners (in thousands) a 
Industry group | 
| Se Sep- 
October August| October| October 
1944 2 tember 1944 1943 | 19442 | tember 
1944 1 
nas ntmidmeddioonst iasaeniteni 12, 660 | 12,802 | 12,942 | 13,965 154.5 156. 3 
SR vicaGukecuedsdesedicesain ‘ 7,460 | 7,570 | 7,690 8,389 | 206.6 209. 6 
Nondurable goods - --- Rn ee FF 5,232 | 5,252 | 5,576 113.5 114.2 
Iron and steel and their products---.-............-...-- 1,633 | 1,647 1,662 | 1,731 164.7 166. 1 
EEE ae 701 7il 716 734 | 270.4 274.2 
Machinery, other. -_---.......-.--- piadicd teaatund 1,127 | 1,137} 1,151] 1,255 | 213.3 215. 2 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... ---- 1,913 | 1,948 | 1,992) 2,324 | 1205.2); 1227.1 
i elt IE ll TE A, RE RE 662 676 684 751 | 164.6 168. 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -.-.----- af 365 369 378 422 | 159.0 161.1 
Lumber and timber Basic products _-. -- skeet a 408 423 434 463 97.2 100.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products A 333 342 359 | 100.6 101.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products................-.-.-.-- 321 326 331 350 | 109.5 111.0 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures...| 1,072} 1,077 | 1,084| 1,187 93.8 94,2 
Apparel and other finished textile products. --........- 766 763 765 825 97.0 96.6 
Leather and leather products---_---.........---.------ 303 307 314 87.4 87.3 
SE Ne td oda dntsabanhindiodindiacensebbieno’ 1,053 | 1,097} 1,082; 1,045/ 123.3 128.3 
TS ns bl nanaiinnademagsisitgiunmbietes 83 82 89.2 88.1 
i ak babetowacandsiadan 298 296 302 313 | 112.2 111.6 
ting, publishing, and allied industries-_--.-......-- 330 325 332 336 | 100.8 99.2 
Chemicals and allied products_--_..-.......-...------ 604 595 590 740 | 209.7 206. 6 
of petroleum and coal_._........-.....--.-.-- 133 |, 134 135 126 | 125.6 126.2 
a eee et li a A NTR 189 191 191 195 156.6 157.6 
Miscellaneous industries................------.------- 369 369 372 406 | 150.7 150.7 











! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelimi- 


nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency. 
? Preliminary. 
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year ago. The transportation equipment group declined by more 
than 400,000 and in the chemicals, machinery, textile, and iron and 
steel groups, by 100,000 ormore. Only the food and petroleum groups 
employed more wage earners in C _tober 1944 than in October 1943, 
and in each the increase was less than 10,000. 

Further curtailment in many of the war industries is primarily re- 
sponsible for a decline between September and October of 110,000 
wage earners in the durable-goods group as a whole. A greater- 
than-seasonal decline in the lumber group, owing in part to the diffi- 
culty of recruiting labor, also contributed to the over-all decrease. 
».« The decline of 32,000 wage earners in the nondurable-goods group 
as a whole was brought about by seasonal decreases in the food group, 
primarily in the canning industry. 

Employment in bituminous-coal mining was 343,000 in October— 
5,000 less than in September and 30,000 less than in October 1943. 
Each of the important mining States reported fewer coal miners in 
October than in September. The number of metal miners also de- 
clined, reflecting in part the curtailment in aluminum mining. 


Public Employment 


Regular Federal— Employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government declined 23,000 in October 1944 to a total of 
3,271,000. An increase of approximately 2,000 occurred in the Post 
Office Department, but declines of 12,000 and 6,000 occurred in the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively, and smaller declines in a 
number of the other agencies. Employment outside the continental 
limits of the United States showed an increase of 5,000 in war agencies 
but remained practically the same (16,000) in other agencies. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, employment declined 5,500 
in October 1944 to a total of 259,000. This was 29,000 below the peak 
in March 1943 and 64,000 above the level in November 1941. Three 
of every five persons on full-time jobs in October 1944 were women. 

Although total employment in Government corporations showed 
slight change between September and October 1944, the Panama Rail- 
road Co. expanded its activities, while employment in the Federal 
Reserve Banks and banks of the Farm Credit Administration declined. 

Shipbuilding and repair —-Employment on the Federal shipbuildirg 
program declined 23,000 in October 1944 to a total of 1,477,000. Half 
the decline occurred in the North Atlantic region; the other half was 
distributed throughout the other regions. Pay rolls did not show 
proportionate changes because of the fact that in many of the ship- 
yards five workweeks ended during October—instead of the usual four. 

Sources of data.—Data fcr the Federal executive service are reported 
to the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative and 
judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 

ureau of Labor Statistics (table 2). Employment and pay rolls on 
shipbuilding and repair projects (table 3) are received directly from 
all shipyards within continental United States. Employees in the 
United States navy yards are included both in the data for the Federal 
executive service and in those for shipbuilding and repair. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services, and in Government 
Corporations, October 1944 


{Subject to revision] 






































Employment Pay rolls 
Service 
October | Septem-| October} October | September| October 
1944 | ber 1944| 1943 1944 1944 1943 
SEER S SOS as ent oe |3, 315, 851|3, 338, 350/3, 227, 138|$708, 104, 839)$713, 292, 650 $681, 674, 000 
ON Se ee ae \3, 270, £19/3, 293, 408|3, 181, 084| 700, 237, 000) 705, 285, 000 () 

War agencies #____..._.__-......... _.-|2, 426, 755|2, 445, 954|2, 363, 983] 531, 662, 000) 535, 297, 000) 518, 200, 000 
Continental United States________- 2, 053, 01912, 076, 973) 2, 025, 039) () (1) (1) 
Outside continental UnitedStates *.| ’ 373, 756| | 368, 981| "338, 944| () (1) @) 

ETT TS ee 843,744] 847,474] 817, 101| 168, 575,000) 169, 355, 000) 163, 474, 000 
Continental United States____.___- 827,920] 831,525) 799, 336 () (1) (1) 
Outside continental United States 4 15,824) 15,949) 17,765 (4) (4) (4) 

es enone z 633, 2,641) 2,651) 754,771 776, 729 768, 235 
| a ARTSY eae? £ 240} 6,272) 6, 135] 1, 522,068} 1, 526,921) 1, 502, 366 
Government corporations §...........| 36, 459) 36,029} 37, 268) 5, 591,000} 5, 704, 000 () 





1 Data not available. 

t Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 3) 
and errployees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 4). 
Pay rells are estimated. 

+Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Office of Strategic Services, Selective Service System, the Petroleum Administration for 
War, War Refugee Board, and Committee for Congested Production Areas. 

‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

4 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government corporations are included under executive service. 


Taste 3.—Total Employment and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 
Shipyards Within Continental United States, by Shipbuilding Region, October 1944 







































| Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls (in thousands) 

Shipbuilding region _ 

October | Septem- | October | October | Septem- | October 
1944! | ber 1944 1943 1944! ber 1944 1943 

| » 7S ee 

nn adhtrniassalitnincismsntwisios > a 476.9 1, 500.0 1, 715.3 | $432,616 | $437,815 $451, 288 
United States navy yards ?___._..___. | 320.7 322.0 325.7 90, 406 , 815 ‘ 

Private shipyards__..................- 1, 156. 2 1,178.0 | 1,389.6 | 342,210 347, 000 360, 782 
North Atlantic cecil 527.9| 540.2|  634.4| 156,235; 158,260| (3) 
South Atlantic ee 130.0 | 132.0 152.7 35, 231 36, 435 (3) 
ee 195. 7 198. 2 232.9 57, 966 60, 777 (8) 
510.4/ 513.5 577.5 | 150,740 | 150, 672 (3) 
54.8 56. 4 66. 6 17, 324 16, 360 (3) 
58.1 | 59.7 51.2 15, 120 15, 302 (®) 














! Preliminary. 

‘Includes all navy yards within”continental_United,States_constructing or repairing ships, including 
the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard Yard. 

+ Break-down not available.; 


Construction Employment 


Employment on Federally financed projects constituted 55 percent 
of the total site employment of 913,000 in October 1943, but a decline 
of 289,000 owing to the completion of war facilities brought it to 35 
percent of the 609,000 total-in October 1944. Site employment on 
non-Federal projects, on the other hand, showed little change from 
October 1943 to October 1944 in its level of approximately 400,000. 
There was a marked shift, however, from residential to nonresidential 
building projects. 

During the month of October 1944, employment on nonresidential 
building construction increased 5,200 on Federal projects and 4,800 
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on non-Federal projects. Early declines on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads (starting in September) indicate disturb- 
ance of the usual seasonal pattern by wartime conditions. Monthly 
changes on the other types of projects were relatively small. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or par- 
tially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction 
site, directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsor- 
ing the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the 
Federal Government are also included in table 2 under Federal 
executive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed from 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State roads 
projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administration. 


TaBe 4.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continental 
United States, October 1944 






















| | 
Employment (in thousands) | Pay rolls (in thousands) 
Type of project y 
October | Septem- | October | October | Septem-| October 
1944! | ber 1944 1943 1944! | ber 1944 1943 

New construction, total] ?_................--.-..- 747.6 760.1 | 1,083.3 @) () ® 

At the construction site_...................- 609.3 614.4 913.1 (3) (3) () 
Federal projects 4. ............. nasaemaatadiiees 215.1 216. 2 504.5 | $47,039 | $43, 631 $99, 664 
Ee 11.4 15.0 53.4 2, 448 2, 989 9, 386 
Oh TTT CITES 137.5 133.6 348.4 30, 891 27, 271 71,347 
ETAT 16.4 17.7 58.1 3, 348 3, 673 11, 685 
Nonresidential §_ __...........-- 121.1 115.9 290.3 | 27,543 | 23,598 59, 662 
CES -6 . -5 91 96 | & 
ETT TTT 11.0 12.6 18.8 2, 434 2, 848 3, 916 
River, harbor, and flood control___-_. 19.5 19.4 27.8 4, 059 3, 698 5,78 
Streets and highways-__...........- 16.4 16.3 31.4 3, 467 3, 307 5, 5902 
Water and sewer systems.__....___. 5.5 5.9 6.9 943 962 1, 1% 
ike cancesesaseousohin 13.2 12.8 17.3 2, 706 2, 460 2,52 

Non-Federal projects_-_..............-- 394.2 398. 2 408. 6 @) () ® 
Buildings._-__-._.- 2 200. 7 199.7 213.0 46, 7! 46, 7: 47, 36 

Residential _ 94.3 98. 1 143.4 (3) () Q 

Nonresidential 106. 4 101.6 69.6 () @) () 

i nnciniitdintane 53.5 54.4 52.0 @) (3) () 

Public utilities_____. aebaeduie taal 88.0 90.6 91.5 (3) (3) @® 

Streets and highways. -_-............- 35.6 36. 1 43.5 () (3) @® 

Ss iaitia tate iat nmmemaianemened 17.1 17.6 22.4 () () % 

County and municipal_._......- 18.5 18.5 21.1 (3) () 

I iccactasntanennesigeuss 16.4 17.4 8.6 1) (3) ® 

ea th, nici Goakoinearnwibed 138.3 145.7 170.2 @) (3) () 

Maintenance of State roads ?_...._...........-.- 90.5 92.0 89.8 @® @) @® 




















! Preliminary. 

2 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, addi- 
tions, and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force 
employees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construc- 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees 0° construction contractors and on Fi 

ral force account, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and 
private firms. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government; October 
1943, 43,470; September 1944, 28,403; October 1944, 25,885. These employees are also included under the 
Federal executive service (table 2); all other workers were employed by contractors and subcon 

5 Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects: October 
= 121,000, $26,791,000; September 1944, 24,900, $5,793,000; October 1944, 20,400, $4,700,000. 

¢ Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors, 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, 
cannot be shown above. 

? Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, September 1944 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 
and pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
I 


Division 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





Industry division 








Septem- | August July Septem- 
ber 1944 1944 1944 ber 1943 
een entemnated euaplogmoent t. . ......... nnn nccccecccccsoeee 38, 593 38, 741 38, 731 39, 678 
SL Se ny ee” 15, 873 16, 020 16, 013 17, 136 
ints dainbenichidalan ROOT RLG RS SOPOT Ree Ss Eee 826 834 833 880 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction -- 679 700 686 1,091 
Transportation and public utilities_._...................--.---. 3, 793 3, 818 3, 809 3, 688 
ss EAE STN ERE CSP EE Ee 6, 996 6, 918 6, 942 6, 936 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous. ---.-_-........---...------ 4, 480 4, 582 4, 618 4, 079 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
I EE ELE LLL LLL ACE. LEAT 5, 946 5, 869 5, 830 5, 868 

















1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments who 
are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 26 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
earners only: but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
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supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 perceat 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for July, August, and September 1944, 
and for September 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nendurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
(a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (4) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 











Estimated number of wage earners (jp 





























See footnotes at end of table. 

















thousands) 
Industry ] —_— 
Septem- | August . | Septem. 
ber 1944 | 1944 | July 1944) ber I 
EET RO EE SS TRS SO 12, 802 12, 942 12, 924 13, 985 
CC ENR SEE SIE LE A SE a 7, 570 7, 690 7, 726 8, 319 
eR a ee 5, 232 5, 252 5, 198 5, 616 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 647 1, 662 1, 657 ,7™m 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 476.7 482.0 481.0 511,7 
Gray-iron and semisteel a beoes 72.6 73.1 72, 73.6 
Malleable-iron castings. one 25.0 24.7 24.3 5.7 
Steel castings. - Dcninediecilalehcniniiansibgaiaesin edema agit 72.3 73.5 73.5 8L6 
Cast-iron pipe ‘and fittings < 15.3 15.5 15.5 142 
PO 8] ae 41.9 42.0 41.2 36.1 
Wire drawn from purchased rods...- - 32.6 32.5 32.9 354 
Wirework. 35.5 35.3 35. 5 32.9 
Cutlery and edge tools... 23.0 22.7 22.8 2.6 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, = and saws) - 27.0 27.2 27.1 27.0 
it sca anata 45.6 46. 2 45.8 455 
Plumbers’ supplies... 22.7 23.0 22.7 22 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
classified. __. 63.3 64.0 63.7 57.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 55.1 55.5 55.5 59.2 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing -- 88.3 89.6 39. 0 9L5 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork. - - ------- 73.9 74.5 76.1 717 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim rar 12.8 13.5 3.2 12.2 
Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, and rivets 25.7 26. 2 26.3 26 
Forgings, iron and steel. 35.0 35.1 35.0 0.0 
Wrought pipe, welded and heav y riveted 25.3 25.8 26.2 bd 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. 43.4 44.2 45.0 88 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.. ; . 7.3 7.4 6.9 &5 
Firearms ? aa ---| 43.6 43.7 44.5 664 
Electrical machinery : | 711 716 720 725 
Electrical equipment -- 444.4 449.6 449.8 467.2 
Radios and phonographs ‘ 124.6 124. 5 127.1 119.3 
Communication equipment | moe} mos] 123 11R2 
| 
Machinery, except electrical , --| 1,187 1,151 1, 161 1,28 
Machinery and machine- shop poem 454.2 460. 3 462.2 495.5 
Engines and turbines ?- ‘ 69.3 70.3 70.2 60.5 
Tractors 57.5 58.7 60.0 55,3 
Agricultural mac hinery, excluding tractors 44.2 44.5 45.4 40.4 
Machine tools ; 75.6 76.0 77.0 100.9 
din cnunacéantecstecccusensséente 65.5 66.5 67.8 85.4 
Textile machinery ‘ 27.0 26.6 26.8 22 
Pumps and pumping equipment_. ‘ 75.2 77.0 79.0 73.3 
Typewriters___. inicaiacamean 11.7 11.4 11.3 1L6 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines __.__-_..- 31.9 32.2 32.2 35.8 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic... ---- -- 12.9 13.2 13.6 145 
Sewing machines, domestic and cae 9.8 9.5 9.4 7 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment .--_--.........-.. 51.0 52.2 52.2 564 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1, 948 1, 992 2, 027° 2, 208 
Locomotives chensaneieinaendl 35.3 35.8 35.6 a4 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 57.7 58.1 58.7 589 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding ? 1,074.2 1,092.0 1,116.7 1,270.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......................-..- 8.9 | 9.3 9.4 a9 
Automobiles - - 671 } 684 678 7H 
Nonferrous metals and their products --- 369 37. 379 417 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals _- 44.1 | 47.2 48.3 589 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous s metals, 
except aluminum. 69.2 | 69.5 68.1 77 
Clocks and watches. oniaindl 26.0 | 25.9 25.5 3.1 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ Saeange. padinodl 13.5 13.8 | 13.7 153 
Silverware and plated ware. ; e4 ; 10.9 10.7 | 10.6 1L6 
Lighting equipment 4 ‘ — } 27.1 27.1 | 26.5 | 25 
Aluminum manufactures -- . docuaa 66.4 69.6 | 72.7 48 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified... __-.-_..-.---- 32.8 32.8 32. 3 | Bl 
Lumber and timber basic products... __....- EE << 431 | 
Sawmills and logging camps | 233. 5 | 240. 1 237.5 256.1 
Planing and plywood mills 69.7 | 71.0 71.3 | 7.7 








TaB 
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Estimated number of wage earners (in 



































thousands) 
Industry j 
Septem- | August | s ——— 
ber 1944 | 1944 | July 10 | be r 1943 
| 
Durable goods—Continued | | | 

Furniture and finished lumber products A = 333 342 340 356 
Mattresses and bedsprings. .. _- a ; : 17.6 | 17.4 16.9 | 19.3 
Furniture. -. chee 153.4 157.2 156.5 167.0 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. 27.4 28.1 28.2 | 29.1 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods — 12.3 12.7 12.7 11.6 
Wood preserving sitesi 9.8 10.4 10.2 10.0 
Wood, turned and shaped.. 21.2 22.0 21.9 21.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products. ............___.___....-.- 326 331 | 333 | 352 
Glass and glassware. 88.3 90.0 91.3 89.4 
Glass products made from purchased SO ENTREES 10.2 10.1 10.3 10.8 
Cement... .. ° 17.3 17.5 17.4 | 22.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... ____- 41.9 43.0 42.8 48.0 
—7 and related products... ._.....-- 40.5 41.1 41.4 42.2 
4.0 4.0 4.1 4.5 
Wallboard, plaster (except gy] psum), and mineral wool 9.6 9.9 9.7 11.1 
aes 8.0 8.3 8.2 9.2 
Marble, ‘granite, slate, and other products 13.4 13.5 13.1 12.6 
Abrasives. - - bbdhdnceeonnupgeiue 21.1 21.1 21.3 23.9 
Asbestos products_- 19.9 20.5 20.6 21.6 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 1,077 1, 084 1, 089 1,185 
Cotton manufactures, inane enaiwases on 427.5 431.4 434.2 471.0 
Cotton smallwares. -..-. waeiagt 13.0 13.0 13.1 15.7 
Silk and rayon goods____- 88.3 88.7 88.5 93.9 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 

Ses dinanseeipwentiobangnia 145.8 144.8 145.9 160.3 
ETT 102.9 104. 4 104.7 113.2 
Knitted ‘cloth... 10.1 10.3 10.4 11.5 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_- 28.4 28.5 238.8 31.9 
Knitted underwear 34.3 35.2 35.2 39.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, pmmmaseii woolen and worsted 59.4 59.5 60. 1 65. 2 
Carpets and rugs, wool. 20.1 20.2 19.9 21.1 
Hats, fur-felt__-..-.- 9.2 9.1 9.2 9.9 
Jute goods, except felts. 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.6 
Cordage and twine_--. 15.1 15.1 15.3 16.4 

aptesel and other finished textile products 76 765 747 822 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 208.0 210. 5 208. 2 221.2 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. 51.7 52.1 53.2 56.5 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. 12.2 12.1 1L.9 12.8 
Work shirts_- . 14.7 15.0 15.1 17.8 
Women’s clothin, , Not elsewhere c classified _- 216. 4 214.6 205.0 231.2 
Corsets and alli ‘garments __ 14.4 14.4 14.4 16. 1 
ee RE ee . 19.3 19.0 17.4 19.3 
Handkerchiefs - __ --_- - . 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.6 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. 13.1 13.3 13.2 15.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 10.9 10.6 10.4 13.4 
TED WE cn cnceccace 13.6 14.0 14.0 13.9 

Leather and leather products____- 303 307 7 315 
Leather - 39.4 40.0 40.0 41.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 15.5 16.0 16. 1 16.4 
Boots and shoes__ site 172.0 173. 8 174.0 178.4 
Leather gloves and mittens____- 12.5 12.6 12.6 13.6 
Trunks and suitcases 12.3 12.3 12.1 12.1 

Food... 1, 097 1,092 1, 052 1, 102 
Slaughtering and meat OSI A ie BoE: 150.6 156.3 158. 7 159. 3 
A ae 22.3 24.0 24.8 22.4 
Condensed ‘and evaporated milk. 14.2 15.1 15.8 13.4 
Dpaininedetn de dtsee Wines 15.4 17.3 18.0 15.6 
27.8 28.1 29.0 28.9 
Feeds, prepared_ a 19.8 20.3 19.9 21.4 
Cereal preparations. ___ 8.5 9.1 9.3 10.1 
Oe A 255. 6 258. 5 258. 4 250. 5 
Sugar refining, cane 14.9 15.4 15.2 14,7 
A RRS hes 6.7 4.6 4.0 7.7 
Confectionery 56.5 56.6 54.2 53.5 
Vverages, ‘aeaaloohotio.. 29.8 31.6 32.2 29.7 
Malt liquors. 52.9 53.5 53.3 48.0 
Canning and preserving. 242.7 219.7 177.2 247.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Estimated number of wage earners (in 























thousands) 
Industry ae | | —~ 
Septem- | August | Septem. 
ber 1044 | 1944 | | UY 1944) Der ios 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
‘Tobacco manufactures. - 82 | 82 83 88 
Cigarettes. 34.6 | 34.9 35.0 34.5 
gars.._.. x ; } 34.4 | 34.4 34.7 40.1 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 8.0 | 7.9 7.8 83 
Paper and allied products..............---- OR EN EE 296 soz | 304 311 
RS TE RR I Sr o---} 144. 5 146.8 | 146.3 148.5 
OS ee snaandaedl 42.4 44.8 45.9 47.3 
Envelopes... . .- = SEELSRER painbh remiie pas 9.5 9.5 9.5 10.2 
Paper bags... -- Ot OE, LE "ems : 13.1 13.6 13.6 12.3 
PE Cl iccccincecase a ale acon 77.7 78.5 79.3 83.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___.............- eal 325 332 333 330 
Newspapers and periodicals ___. el ipiieoniabenenene 109.3 110. 2 109.7 112.4 
Printing, book and job. ........- 5 ear 130.3 133.3 135.0 128.8 
Lithographing - NE: EE OE SEY 24.0 24.8 25.1 25.3 
Bookbinding a ES, ehibsctnnent | 27.1 27.9 28.2 29.0 
Chemicals and allied products__........................--.-..- | 595 590 584 738 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. -__---.- i ceceeinanstgneliine mci saiel 29. 30.0 30.0 29.5 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... ......- euaew 49.0 50.0 50.5 46.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics... ..- suestenpivins — : 12.0 12.2 11.9 11.2 
ae sciasteitiniainiimstiten' Ree eee ee | 13.5 13.5 13.5 13.2 
Rayon and allied products _____..........- Seetediamundan 52.7 53.1 52.7 52.4 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - - . wal 117.0 118.3 118.9 119.0 
Explosives and safety fuses ?__ - eae aan 83.8 81.2 76.0 86.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases... ...................-.-..-..- | 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.3 
I TET COLETTE | 49.8 47.3 48.1 157.9 
ian tcccpesens SE, LE SA SEE eee 28.5 30.1 30.5 29.8 
a 16.7 12.3 11.3 20.3 
Fertilisers.......... haietmedasventianeebeia | 19.1 19.1 18.6 19.8 
Products of petroleum and coal..... ...................---...-.- 134 135 134 126 
en nid ee eminneaheoeeantotetanseenen | 90.7 91.4 90.5 82.3 
Coke and byproducts. .-.._.....- thbehiciintesmdeth pth shila thes 22.9 23.2 23.1 24.0 
a en igmieninnmnauaedneind | 1.7 18 1.8 1.7 
Sh i.e ccedendspoedibqeugsanasseceencesicoen 9.5 9.6 9.7 %.7 
Rubber products... _._........-.- Se SRT 191 191 190 195 
Rubber tires and inner tubes et 92.3 91.2 89. 6 91.3 
Rubber boots and shoes-_.-_----.- 18.5 19.5 19.6 21.4 
nt nit ic dhedmadnenequureeuabduanmmacend 70.4 71.2 71.9 72.7 
eer 369 372 375 at 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control 
Se EERE Aienitnieanen ee samme ee 61.5 61.6 62.2 7L4 
ES SS ESE ee } 27.9 238.8 29.6 30.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods ?____--_......... | 23.4 23.8 23.9 27.5 
Pianos, organs, and ts 6.8 6.3 6.1 10.4 
Games, toys, and dolls........... 16.9 17.0 16.4 15.7 
| a aS LE ee 9.0 9.1 9.2 10.1 
ER SS een | 5.0 5.6 5.6 7.3 














1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this 
Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will 
not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

2? Comparable data for the months from January 1939 through June 1944 are available upon request. 
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TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Manu 
facturing Industries ! 


[1939 average= 100] 





| 
|Wage-earner auoudl 


Wage-earner pay roll 
















































































| 
Industry Sep-| ,.. | | Sep- | Sep- 7 | Sep- 
tem- | A | July | tem- | tem- ~~ July | tem- 
ber | $544 | 1944 | ber | ber | [4 1944 | ber 
1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 
es | 
AB mesutcturing - — ipiceieabiiainrie 7 .| 156. 3 158.0) 157.8) 170.1] 313.1) 314. i 310. 7| 328.0 
Durable re sticslasinesabeailehdaa 209.6 213.0) 214.0) 230.4] 428.6) 432.6) 428.5) 460.7 
Nondura ea nip ceeeainmeie .-| 114.2 114.6) 113.5) 122.6} 200.2) 198.0) 195.6] 198.3 
Durable goods } 
| | 

fron and steel and their products. .............- ..| 166.1) 167.6) 167.1) 173.6] 312.0] 309.2) 306.2) 312.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, Salama eS 7 124. 1) 123.8) 131.7) 226.7) 222.7] 224.9) 232.7 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings... .......... 124.3) 125.2) 124.2 134. 6} 250.8) 244.2) 243.6] 249.5 
Malleable-iron castings ------ A = 138.8) 136.7) 134.8) 142.5) 202.5) 279.7| 273.5) 275.4 
“See --------| 240.3) 244.4) 244.4) 271.2) 452.0) 455.9) 434.4) 475.8 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... jcncntignse 92. 4) .7| 93.6) 91.7) 180.5) 178.4) 177.0) 165.0 
Tin cans and other tinware__- ~-22 2... ..| 381.8} 132.1] 129.7} 110.6] 224.8] 221. 5| 212.1 177.9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods-- ....----| 148.4) 148.1) 149.9) 161.3) 247. 5) 243.5) 240.3) 262.8 
eta enaeiiicicins . 116.9} 116.1) 116.7! 108.2) 237. 5) 231. 5) 236.5) 203.3 
Cutlery and edge tools__ .| 149.2) 147. 5) 148.0) 140.0) 310.0) 304.6) 304. 2) 282.0 

Tools (except - A tools, machine tools, files, and 
a Aa, ca EE SO, GR RES A 177.4| 177.2] 176.4} 328.6) 331.4) 327.8) 324.6 
EE | 129.7) 128.4) 127.7) 261.1) 261.8) 257.6} 254.0 
Plumbers’ supplies -__-___-- 93.4} 92.3) 94.0) 166.9] 169.9) 164.2) 156.8 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified. ................-.--- -| 137.2) 138.7] 138.1) 124.0) 262.5) 256.2) 252.3) 219.2 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
ENE SEI ated RE Sa 181.9} 183.2) 183.1) 195.3) 341.3 a 363. 6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing.____| 159.0) 161.3) 160.2) 164.6) 326.6) 324.4) 319.8) 314.5 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
aL RR a Eee SE le aa 208.0} 209.8) 214.1) 201.8) 406.6) 411.2) 417.6) 372.1 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim. 165.0} 173.9} 171.0) 170.7) 302.6} 319.6) 315.4) 325.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. Race 179. 4} 182.8) 184.0) 206.8) 347.3) 354.3) 340.5) 386.2 
Forgings, iron and steel_. 227. 5| 228.2) 227.7) 260.0} 455.2] 433.5) 434.2) 488.8 
Wroug t pi , welded and heavy riveted 302. 5| 308.3) 313.3) 319.6] 586.2) 604.1] 600.6) 567.7 
Screw-machin ne products and wood screws. 256. 4) 261.1) 265.7) 288.5) 502.8) 512.1) 507.7) 549.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums___-_..___-- ...-| 119.4] 121.2] 113.8] 140. 2) 234.6) 241.6) 214.7) 263.8 
PD . . necncccoses peed ..-----.--.| 871. 5| 873. 5) 889. 7/1328. 2/2002. 6/1905. 6 1998. 0/2943. 3 
EE ee Te -| 274.2) 276.2) 277.8) 279.8) 500.9] 493.1] 494.2) 487.7 
Blectrical equipmoent......................2..... 245.9) 248.7) 248.8) 258. 5) 457.7] 455.6] 450.6) 457.6 
Radios and phonographs.---_--..........--...--- 286.4; 286.2) 292.2) 274.1) 547.0) 534.1) 542.4) 508.8 
Communication equipment. _---..............-.-- 343. 2} 343.7) 349.6) 352.3) 561.8) 551.9) 558.3) 531.4 
Machinery, except electrical___.....................- 215. 2} 217.8} 219.8) 236.2) 403.1) 406.2) 403.5) 435. 2 
Machinery and 1 ered products_.........| 224. 5) 227. 5) 228.4) 244.9) 411.8) 416. 5) 408.6) 440.5 
Engines and turbines * 371.3} 376.8) 376.3) 372.5) 772.6] 786.3) 783.7| 773.4 
SE EE a 183. 8} 187. 5| 191.7) 176.7] 291.0) 291.0) 293.4) 269.5 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. __.__| 159.0} 160.1] 163.2) 145.4] 332.7] 319. 1| 334.0] 283.8 
VEE 206. 5) 207.4) 210.2) 275.5) 366.8] 369.2) 370.6) 455.3 
Machine-tool accessories _- datihbabban< 260. 4) 264.2} 269.5) 339.4) 449.6) 449.8) 457.9 1 
Textile machinery_................--. e .--| 123.3] 121.3} 122.3] 128.7] 226.3) 220.6] 225.7] 227.4 
Pumps = Seen equipment_.______._- ....| 310.2} 317.9] 326.0) 322.9) 665.6) 669.3) 676.1) 678.2 
RE an ae TS 72.3} 70.5} 69.4) 71.7) 144.4) 140.1) 140.2) 143.4 
Eirveattters. adding and calculating machines. _| 162.2) 163.4/ 163.6} 181.8] 317.0} 319.6} 315.2) 366.1 

Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 

i ptttonsiwdktisnebnbidwen oie medgnadgened 172.3} 177.4] 182.1) 193.9) 306.1) 310. 7| 326.9] 335.9 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_. 125. 5} 120.8] 120.2) 136.7) 261.8) 249.4) 246.9] 300.2 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment _- 145. 2} 148.3) 148. 5| 160.6} 251.0} 267.8) 248.8) 288.3 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. .|1227. 1|1255. 3/1277. 0| 1448. 6|2569. 4/2606. 1/2602. 4/2933. 1 
sovemnatives ATI, ELE ae . 0 531. 0)1222. 9/1279. 0/1183. 3) 1116. 2 
ars, electric- and steam-railroad _- a 240. 2) 454.2) 463.3) 466.9) 431.9 
Shinbone and boatbuilding * 1834. 4/3399. 3/3379. 1/3386. 5/3907. 7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts._._.___..- 5| 142.5) 244.7] 242.7) 249.4) 252.1 
SE ae ee Ce ae ‘ 182. 5} 299.9) 308.2) 302.8) 339.3 
Nonferrous metals and their products -. oe Soe 161.1) 164.8) 165.2) 181.8) 299.1) 306.0) 304.7) 236.8 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
REE RUSS ha ite SADE D Se ter Eee 159. 5} 170.8) 174. 7| 213.1) 297.8) 315.1) 324.8) 389.8 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum_-_____.___._______._.- 178. 4) 179.0) 175. 5) 194.9} 330.1) 336.6) 320.1] 367.0 
i 2 =e 128. 4 127. 7| 125.9} 123.9) 268. 5} 265.8) 255.4) 242.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and oneal ee 93.4] 95. 2} 94.9) 105.6) 155.2) 149.0) 149.4) 158.7 
Silverware and plated ware..___- 89.8, 88.5) 87.6) 95.8) 162.6) 157.8) 158.2) 161.1 
Lighting equipment.____..........._......-_...- |} 132.3) 132.6) 129. 4) 124. 7| 222.7; 234.0) 218.9) 223.0 
Aluminum manufactures_________.____...._.._-- | 282.1) 295.6) 308.9) 360.0} 506.3) 521.9) 550.5) 644.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified._......| 175.0) 175. 2| 172.1] 150.2) 323.5; 321.7| 322.5) 273.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Manu. 











Industry 


| 


‘anttnandtesie employment} Wage-earner pay roll 


















Durable goods—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products. 
Sawmills and logging camps. - 
Planing and plywood mils.-.__-- 


Furniture and finished lumber products. - 
Mattresses and bedsprings-.-.--_. 
Furniture... 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar-- 
Caskets and other morticians’ " goods. 
Wood preserving - -.... = 
Wood, turned and shaped - - - -- 


Stone, clay, and glass groducts___. 
Glass and glassware. 
Glass products made from Sune om. 
Cement. a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... __- 
Pottery and related products - 
Gypsum__..... ‘ 
Ww liboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

eral wool. 

Lime 
Marble, granite, slate, and other wenn 
Abrasives...... 
Asbestos products_- 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, manent smallwares_-_ 
Cotton smallwares.._. 

Silk and rayon goods. 


ing and finishing 

Hosiery - - - - 

Knitted cloth_. 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_. 

Knitted underwear. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, , including woolen 
and worsted. __. 

Carpets and rugs, wool. 

Hats, fur-felt - . al 

Jute goods, except felts... 

Cordage and twine. . 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_- es 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s- . -- 

w orkshirts Se ; 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __- 
Corsets and allied ane ee ; 

Millinery -- same 
Handkerchiefs_- . 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads - 


Textile bags_ 


Leather a: leather products 
ther 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes... - ‘ 
Leather gloves and mittens _. 
Trunks and suitcases 


a a ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Butter__._- 

Condensed and ev aporated milk. 
Ice cream..........- 
wore 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except ‘dye- 


Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete = 




















Sep- ss 
tem- a= July 
ber ovr 1944 
1944 
| 
100. 6} 103. 2 sell 
81.1} 83.4) 82.5) 
95.9} 97.7 06.3) 
101. 6} 104.1) 103. 5) 
95.9] 94.8) 92.0) 
96.3} 98.8) 98.3) 
108. 3) 110.9} 111. 1] 
99. 2} 102.0} 101. 8| 
87.4} 92.8} 90.3} 
96.4) 99.8] 99.7) 
} 
111.0} 112.9} 113. 4! 
126. 5 129.0} 130. 7) 
101. 5} 101.3) 103. 4! 
72.6} 73.4] 73.2| 
73.9] 75.7] 75.5} 
122. 4| 124.1] 125. 0| 
80.6} 80.0) 82.7) 
118. 2} 121.9] 119.1] 
84.4) 37.2) 86.4 
72.2) 72.9 70. 7| 
273. 0| 273.0} 275. 3} 
125. 2} 128.7] 129. 4 
| | 
| 
94.2} 94.8) 95. 2| 
108. 0} 108.9} 109. 6| 
97.9} 97.3] 98.1] 
73.7| 74.1) 73.9 
| 
97.7 07.0) 97. 8} 
64.7| 65.7] 65.8 
92.7] 94.1) 95. 2) 
101.0 101. 5| 102. 4} 
89.0 a5 91. 4) 
88.8} 88.9} 89.9 
78.6) 78.9] 77.9 
63.4) 62.9) 63.4) 
92.2} 92.5] 89.3} 
124.7| 124.9) 126.1) 
ad a 04. 6 
95.1) 96.3] 95. 2| 
73.4| 74.0) 75.5 
75.6) 74.6 73.7| 
109. 3) 111.8) 112.1) 
79.6} 79.0) 75.5) 
76.5| 76.7| 76.5) 
79.4) 78.1] 71.6) 
58.0} 58.8} 59. 4 
77.5) 78.5) 78.4) 
102.3) 100.1] 98. 
segs 117.2} 116. 7| 
87.3} 88.3) 88.5 
83.5) 84.6) 84.6 
82.4) 85.1) 85.5 
78.9| 79.7| 79.8 
| 124.6) 125.7] 126.2 
147.9) 147.7| 145.7 
| 


| 128.3, 127.8) 123.1 





125.0| 129.7| 131.7 
124. 4) 133.5] 137.9 
146. 6| 155.7| 162.7 
2] 110.1] 114.4 

112.1] 113.6| 116.9 









































| 
| 

Sep- | Sep- . Se; 

tem- | tem- a July oa 
ber | ber irr} 1944 | ber 
1943 | 1944 1943 
111.0} 188.1] 197.8] 185.1] 197.7 
88.9) 154.3) 164.8] 151.5] 162) 
108. 3} 167. 2] 167.4] 165. 5| 175.7 
108. 6| 186. 2| 191. 4| 183.8) 193.9 
105.1} 167.5] 161.3) 155. 2) 168.9 
104. 9} 175.0) 181.0) 173.9) 176.7 
114.7} 217.7] 222.0) 213.7} 205.3 
93.2} 172. 4) 177.8] 162.0) 143.2 
88.7) 190. 1) 201.0) 193.0} 178.0 
_ 174. 1) 180. 6] 176.2) 159.2 
119. 8| 187.1) 189.0) 184.1) 1985 
128. 1| 200. 7| 204. 3} 197.1) 193.3 
107. 5| 172. 6| 169.8} 165.5) 160.5 
95.7| 115.8) 117.8) 112.8} 130.9 
84.5) 119.3] 124.1] 121.5] 1982 
127. 5| 189.1] 193.0] 187.0) 195.8 
90. 2} 137.3) 140.7) 140.9) 147.8 
136.7} 224.9] 218.8} 217.6] 232.9 
96.8} 164.8] 171.1] 167.3} 1720 
68. 2| 107.2] 112.6} 105.8] 943 
308. 8| 487.3) 453.4) 452.6) 404.4 
135. 9} 252. 5| 253. 1} 253.2) 260.2 
103. 6| 169.1] 168.2} 168.5) 172.0 
118.9) 204. 4) 203.7} 206. 6) 204.8 
118.0} 173.9] 173.9] 174.7) 195.6 
78. 3| 132.8] 133.7} 130.7} 131.5 
107. 4) 185.1) 181.1] 184.3) 194.9 
71. 2| 103. 6} 105. 5) 101. 6) 105.0 
105. 0} 164. 5| 160.0) 160.9) 160.0 
113. 5| 184. 5| 181.9] 180.9] 195 
102. 3| 162. 5| 163.3) 159.4) 171.9 
97.4) 148.3 146. 2) 147.0) 150.6 
82.5] 135.4] 134.5) 132.1) 131.0 
68. 3| 119.2} 112.6} 109.3) 116.7 
101. 3} 179. 7| 173.7] 167.7} 181.6 
135.8) 282.7) 220. 3) 231.2) 231.2 
104. 1| 174.4] 167.1) 156.6) 163.4 
101. 1} 165.9} 160.6) 154. 6) 153.8 
80. 2} 128.4) 127.5) 133.4) 129.9 
79.2) 151.2} 143. 3) 142.3) 140.5 
132. 2) 216. 2} 208.5) 183.2) 228.5 
85. 1| 148. 4) 139. 6| 125.6) 186.1 
85.8} 131.0] 128.7) 126.4) 139.6 
79. 5| 137.1] 129.3) 103.2) 113.7 
73.3) 104.7) 103.8) 104. 1) 1165 
94.2) 149.9] 142.3) 149.4] 163.3 
126. 4| 189.7| 183. 5| 178.3) 220.4 
116.3} 191.3] 192. * 190. 1) 179.2 
90.8} 155.4) 153.4) 153.1) 1431 
88.6) 146.2) 146.2) 146.5) 1353 
86.8} 141.6] 140.4] 141.5) 120.5 
81.8) 143.1) 140. 2) 139.8 i311 
136. 6| 223.0] 221.8) 214.5) 215.5 
145. 0| 224.7} 230. 6| 228.2) 215.8, 
129.0} 199.8 200. 1} 196. 5| 184.8 
132. 2} 200. 3} 210.7) 219.6) 1924 
124.9} 191. 6| 205.2) 215.7) 18038 
138.0| 240. 4| 255.3) 271.0) 208.1 
99.4) 139.3) 157.9} 163.5) 120.2 
116. 6| 197. 3| 190. 2} 195. 3] 179.5 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Manu- 
facturing Industries—Continued 


[1939 average= 100] 















} | 
| Wage-earner employment; Wage-earner pay roll 
! 





| 



































Industr Sep- } Sep- | Sep- | + | Sep- 
d tem- fn July | tem- | tem- bo | July | tem- 
| ber | Jgqq | 1944 ber | ber | 1944 | 1944 ber 
| 1944 | | 194 | 1944 1943 
= —$——__| ——_|__—_ ae? Gack men — 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | 
| | | 

Food—Continued. | | } 

Feeds, prepared ---- | 128.3} 132.0) 129. 5] 138.8] 225.9) 221.5) 224.3) 221.0 
Cereal preparations... } 114.6) 122.0) 125. 2} 135.3) 201. 4) 208.3) 216.2) 227.1 

Ti iiaitinoomemmpeigieame | 110.8) 112.0) 112.0 108. 6} 168.7) 167.5) 168.0) 155.3 
Sugar refining, cane........-.-.- | 105.6} 108.9) 107.2 104. 1| 171. 7| 172. 5} 168.4| 167.2 
Sugar, i ee eaten 64.0) 44.6) 38.7| 73.6) 86. 2) 64.2) 55.7) 100.3 
Confectionery ----_...-..-.- 113. 5; 113.8) 108.9) 107.6) 191.6) 188.3) 178 2 164. 3 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. ___- 140. 1) 148. 8| 151. 6) 139. 5] 188, 3) 206. 4) 213. 0} 172.3 
Malt liquors-.-. aneue ; 146.5) 148.2) 147.8) 132.9) 216.1) 223.9) 225.5) 186.5 
Canning and preserving - | 180. 5 -¢ 131.8) 184. 2| 34. 306.2! 242 8| 304.4 

| | ' 

Tobacco manufactures. -_- |} 88.1) 88.3) 88 6| 94.8) 163.1) 157.6) 157.1) 154.1 
Cigarettes - 2 | 126.1) 127. 2} 127.7] 125.6 202. 3} 195.9] 196.9] 179.8 
Cigars... -. 67.6] 67.6) 68.2) 78.8) 137.6 133. 4} 132. 3} 139.5 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 87.4} 86.0} 84.6) 90.5) 143.8) 135. 6 132.7] 132.1 

} | | 

Paper and allied products. -_..........-......--- ----| 111.6} 113.9) 114.4) 117.1) 184. 6) 186. 0} 184.9] 176.7 
TTT TE TE | 105.1) 106.8} 106.4) 108.0) 179.1) 180.6) 178.6) 168.4 
Paper goods, other eS a a. 112. 7 119.0) 122.0) 125.6} 181.1) 187.3) 194.1) 183.6 
RN eS a a ’ 109. 4) 109. 5) 109.6 117. 7| 166.3) 165.4} 167.2) 170.1 
a a oe ee 118. 5| 122.4) 122.4] 111.0} 201.6} 199.6) 194.4] 175.0 
a eee ol 113. 5} 114. 6) 120. 0} 180.0) 178.8] 175.8] 177.4 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries_________- | 99.2) 101.1] 101.6) 100. , 139.0] 137.9] 138.0] 128.9 
Newspapers and periodicals..............-.-__-- | 92.1) 92.9] 92.5) 94.7] 119.6] 118.4) 117.1] 114.5 
Printing, book and job. .._................------| 103. 2| 105. 5} 106. 9) 102. 0) 151. 5| 149. 4 151. 9| 133. 1 
i RT Se a | 92.2) 95.2) 96. 5} 97.3) 132.8) 132.3) 132.4 a. 
inn ate ntibebanbbnting | 105.3} 108. 4) — 112. | 177.1; 182.9} 181.3] 179. 

| 
| | 

Chemicals and allied products__.................--- | 206.6) 204.7) 202.7) 256. 1| 362. 6| 357. 7| 355. 5| 438.4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_______........---- | 104.9) 106.4) 106.8) 104.8) 166.0) 169.1) 167.1] 156.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _-_--_--.-- 178.8) 182.4) 184.4) 169.2) 265.0} 265. 2) 267.2) 242.2 
Perfumes and cosmetics. -..-...........-------- | 116.2) 117.5) 115.1) 107.8) 164.9) 159.2) 160.9) 150.6 
le inane caaecciraupacigie’ | 99.1} 90.5) 99.5] 97.4) 171.3] 165.8] 162.9) 156.3 
Rayon and allied products_________..........-.-- 109. 2) 110.0} 109.2) 108.5) 176.1) 175.7) 174.0) 170.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 168.1) 170.0) 170.9) 171.1) 292.8} 295.1] 297.6) 285.5 
Explosives and safety fuses #....._.._._..____-- 1155. 4/1119. 1/1048. 3)1190. 2 1781. 6) 1725. 0) 1646. 0) 1855. 2 
Compressed and liquefied gases_._...._........-. 148. 5| 153.8) 154.0) 159.4! 262.9} 271. 7| 270. 4) 266.3 
Ammunition, small-arms 3_________._._......--- 1168. 8/1109. 6/1126. 9/3702. 6 2332. 2/2224. 8) 2271. 1/7134. 7 
Ee EE Ee ET : 2458. 5) 2596. 5 2632. 8/2574. 8'6727. 2|6949. 5/6957. 9|6588. 7 
ee ES a) | 109.7) 81.0) 74.6) 133.6 Et 154. 2) 143.6) ag 

ertilizers...----...----..--.-.------------------| 101.7] 101.5) 99.1) 105.3) 232. 3] 226.6) 224.7) 214. 2 

Products of petroleum and coal.__. | 126.2} 127.3! 126.7] 119.0) 221.0) 220. 7] 223.0) 195.0 
Petroleum refining. ___._____- | 124. 6| 125. 5) 124.3) 113.0) 213.3) 214.0) 215.6] 182.4 
Coke and byproducts asinine | 105. 5) 107.0} 106.5} 110. 5) 189. 9) 186.8} 191.7) 187.1 
Paving materials___............_- aiappinthenodnitninat | 69.0) 74.3) 75.5] 70.9] 142.0] 152.5] 156.0] 122.8 
Roofing materials. -_...._____-____ si 119.7} 120.6] 120. 3| 318.0) 218.0] 218.6] 207.8 

| | | 

EE ee oe | 157.6) 158.1) 157.4) 161.2) 288.8) 285.4) 277.2) 273.4 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___.__...__.__-. ---| 170. 6| 168. 5) 165.6) 168.6) 300.8| 294.3) 280.9) 277.2 
Rubber boots and shoes_.................___. | 125.0) 131.4/ 132.1) 144.1] 226.6) 233.4) 237.0) 246.8 
ETE ES TR | 136. ol 137. 5) 138.9 140. 4| 248. 3) 247.1) 245.2) 238.7 

| | 

Miscellaneous industries ___.__...______- ...-----| 150.7} 152.0) 153. 5| 165. 1) 289.7) 286.0} 288.9) 297.1 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and | | | 

fire-control equipment ? | 556.6) 557.1) 562.3) 645. 4/1038. 6/1031. 9/1082. 0)1167. 0 
Photographic apparatus__ -------------.-.------| 161.6} 166.6) 171.7] 177.6] 268.4) 270.8} 271.9) 270.9 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods ?__- --| 201.7) 205.2) 205. 5) 236.8) 344.0) 341.3) 337.8) 379.0 
Pianos, organs, and parts...............________ 89.1) 83.4) 79.8) 137.1) 180.4! 158.5) 144.3) 260.9 
Games, toys, and dolls_____._____ bebsdaeden 90.3; 91.2) . 0} +84.1) 181.8) 181.5) 169.8) 141.7 
I iiincnimanen ; 1 .2| 92.2) 167.7} 153.8] 159.6} 164.4 
Fire extinguishers .3| 732. oj 1125.3 1076. 2|1126. 2/1318. 0 

















1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 

the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 

. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 
anufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

4 Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes published for earlier months: Wirework.—June 1944 


pay-roll index to 230.7. 


+ Comparable indexes for the months from January 1939 through June 1944 are available upon request. 
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Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 



























































Industry aia 
Septem-| August | : | Septem. 
ber 1944 | 1944 | JULY 1944) Doig 
| 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite - : 64.5 | 64.5 | 70.0 
SL, 2 ica mcks cand beidianiiiendnmenhaaanaene 352 | 351 374 
Metal mining................. 75.4 | 77.3 | ? 
a eae 27.1 | 27.4 | 32.5 
Copper....... ¥ 23.8 | 25.2 | 314 
Re  Riicadenccsencess 15.4 | 15.5 | 184 
Gold and silver ...........- 5.6 | 5.7 | 65 
Miscellaneous............-..--- 3.5 | 3.5 | 65 
Telephone !?________. FA 412 | 412 | 410 
Electric light and power *.......................... 203—s| 203 209 
Street railways and busses ?____ 230 =| 230 | b> 
Hotels (year-round) ?__. 353 352 38 
 .  - - ae TVER Me TK haan 246 «CO 253 250 
eo nehabenwaceeuink 79.9 | 82.6 0.1 
Class I steam railroads 3_............- 1, 449 1, 443 1,373 
1 Data are available upon request back to January 1937. 
? Data include salaried personnel. 
+ Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 
TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
[1939 average= 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
| | 
Industry | Sep- | 5 _| Sep- | Sep- | Sep- 
| tem- pm A j July tem- | tem- - July | tem. 
| ber | 1944 aa ber | ber | Soa, | 144) ber 
1944 | } 1943 | 1944 | 1943 
ear. ae _ ae —— 
Coal mining: | | | 
Ee .-| 81.5) 77.9) 77.9) 84. 5) 150.1) 145.8) 130.6) 442 
Bituminous. -._._. | 93.9) 95.0) 94.7) 101.0) 207.8) 215.6 194. 4) 224 
Metal mining... .. . | 82.4) 85. 5} 87. 6} 108. 5| 130. 8} 136. 6| 135. 1) 171.6 
a aa aaa | 131.3) 134. 6) 136. 2) 161. 3) 212.0) 219.9) 211.9) 260.5 
Copper.......... 94.2} 100.0} 105.6) 131.7) 153.3) 161.5) 168.4) 219.3 
acne rs ent etna aieinnaiianeio’ 96.3; 98.9) 99.8) 121.1) 176.7) 182.8) 177.0) 2124 
Gold and silver... ...- : iia 22.7) 22.7} 23. 0| 26.3) 28.7) 29.9 28.2 33 
Miscellaneous. .__. ‘ . pinata 81.1) 87.6; 88.3) 164.3) 136.7) 148.6) 144.7) 265 
Quenyus and nonmetallic mining. - --. . 84.3, 86. 7 86. 4 95. 6) 158. 2} 165.3) 160.7) 168.0 
rude-petroleum production !- a -.| 83.0) 84.1) 84.1) 81.7) 136.4/ 132.7) 136.5) 164 
Public utilities: 
Telephone ?...__-. e 128. 2) 129. 6) 129.7) 129.0) 150.4) 156. 6) 156.8) 140.9 
Telegraph ?__.. a --| 122.2) 122.8) 123.9) 128. 2) 177.9) 177.9) 179.3) 1648 
Electric light and power. -.| $2.4) 83.1) 83.2) 85.5) 115.4) 115.3) 114.6) 1114 
Street railways and busses_- ..| 118.7) 118.9) 118.8) 118.0) 169.7) 171. 5) 170.3) 187.6 
Wholesale trade.......... . -| 95.0) 95.5) 95.1) 93.9) 136.4) 136. 3] 135.9) 1278 
Retail trade. -__.- --| 96.6) 94.1) 95.5) 7.4) 128. 1} 126.8) 128.3) 120.2 
| Se --| 106. 3) 104.6) 106.4) 104.5) 139.2) 141.7 142. 4) 120.5 
General merchandise... -......--- --| 109. 6} 102.8) 104.5) 110.6 139. 0} 132. 8} 136.7) 130.5 
) Sane --| 108.2} 97.6] 101.8) 108.4) 146.6) 133. 3) 139. 2) 138.6 
Furniture and housefurnishings. ..-- --| 62.5] 62.8) 63.4) 65.5} 86.9] 86.9) 88.4) $3 
niki insiadinanetequshobente | 65.7} 66.9) 66.6) 62.9) 96.8) 98.2) 97.5) S61 
Lumber and building materials................. | 90.0) 92.6) 92.1) 92.2) 131.3) 133.9 131.8) 126.2 
S| ECL 109. 4} 109. 2} 108.0) 159.0) 158.8) 157.4) 437 
ec RT 106.8) 109.0) 112.1) 110.5) 159.5) 159.8} 165.1) 462 
CC MLL RL TELE 118. 4) 118.4) 122.3) 118.7) 185.5) 178.6) 187.3) 16 
Class I steam railroads * ~-| 144.6) 146.7| 146.1| 138.91 @ | @ | M | 
Water transportation *__.._. 258. 7 249.1 170.3, 602. 6) 585. 2 585.6 4 


255. 3) 





1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
2 Data are available upon request back to January 1937. 
3 Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and division headquarters and of 


cable companies. 


‘ Revisions have been made as follows in indexes previously published: Retail trade—Apparel group- 
Pay-roll index June 1944 to 145.4. 
5 Cash payments only—additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
* Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


? Not available. 


* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam sd 


motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 
July, August, and September 1944, where available, are given in table 
6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The 
average weekly earnings & individual industries are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the aver- 
age hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in that 
table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 

ition of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
ourly earnings, and average weekly carnings shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate 
the general movemert of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manufacturing 
groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for the individ- 
ual industries, estimeted employment baing used as weights for weekly 
hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly earnings. 
The average weekly earnings for these groups are computed by multi- 
plying the average weekly hours by the corresponding average hourly 
earnings. 


TaBLe 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 








MANUFACTURING 

Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 

| earnings ! } hours ! j earnings ! 

Industry - P | | 
: Sep- Sep- = | Sep- | an. 

| tem- | ~o | July | tem- — July tem- | Au July 

| ber | Foeq | 1944 | ber | Fosy | 1944 ber | Fist | 1944 
1944 | 1944 





Cents| Cents| Cents 


} } 
$46. 25/$45. 86/$45.43] 44.9) 45.2) 44.6) 103.1) 101.6) 101.8 
51.07} 46.1) 46.7) 48.7) 113.1) 111.1) 111.6 
37.05| 43.0} 43.0} 43.0) 87.6, 86.5) 86. 











q 87. 15 
Durable goods | | 











Iron and steel and their products_-.-_-- | 46.7) 46.0) 110.0) 107.5 108.6 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | | | 
SE -----| 55.43 53. 80) 54.58; 46.3) 46.4) 45.9) 119.8) 116.3) 118.9 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings..........| 51.94) 50.23) 50.77) 47.6] 47. 3) 47.4) 109.9) 106.9) 107.1 
Malleable-iron castings_...-....... .--| 52.16 50. 62) 50.44, 48.7) 48.4) 48.1) 107.6) 105.2) 104.9 
Steel castings_-.__- a es ee | 52.64) 52.16) 49.54! 46.6 ee 44.1) 113.0) 111.7) 112.4 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. -__..._-_- “ a 41.34) 40.44! 40.07| 46.7} 46.3 45.8| 88.6) 87.3, 87.4 
in cans and other tinware..............-.} 40. 36| 39. 54) 38.51/ 45.1) 45.0) 44.1) 89.6) 87.9 87.3 
aT eer } 51. 10) 49. 89 50. 69) 47.8) 47.6) 48.1) 107.0) 104.8) 105.4 
Cutlery and edge tools_..._.....--- -| 44.07) 43.64) 43.50) 45.9) 46.1) 46.2) 95.9) 946, 94 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, | 
TE. <> vttinddanadabbenninsdelee 45. 27) 45.36) 44.83) 46.2) 47.0) 46. 6) 98.1) 96.6, 96.3 
ee a eee 45. 57) 44.85) 44. 64) 46.4; 46.8) 46.5) 98.2) 95.7) 95.9 
Plumbers’ sup plies. -____....-- ----------| 47. 56) 47.67) 46.59) 45.4) 46. 2| 45.4) 104.2) 102.5) 102.1 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | | | | | | 
ment, not elsewhere classified _-.--. . .- .| 47.64) 45.98) 45.66) 46.2) 46.1) 45.9) 102.9) 99.7) 99.5 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | } | | | | | 
PD RUMI. a cnccccncscccescoss! 48.38) 48.41) 47.52) 47.0) 48.1) 46.8 102.8) 100.7) 101.6 
Stamped and led ware and galva- | | | | | | | 
i hdiaa Nt dh naitaddnnatiadibmediinaslid | 47. 50) 46. 60) 46.20 45.2) 45.6) 45.0 105.0 102.2 102.7 
Fabricated structural and ornamental | } | } 
ANTES TERS | 54. 70) 54. 83) 54.56 48.1) 48.8 48.5 113.8, 112.3, 112.6 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and | | | 
| nunaecusda Retain | 49.60; 49.68) 49.86 47.0 47.1) 47.3 105.5, 105.4) 105.6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........- | 48.46) 48.61! 46.57' 46.0 47.2) 44.4 105.4) 103.0 104.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continu 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 












































Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
| earnings ! hours ! | earnings ! 
Industry P | | 
| Sep- An | sayy | S08 | Awe 
tem- | > July | tem- | July | tem-| > Jul 
ber | SUSt | ‘i944 | ber | EUS | 1944 | ber | FOS | 194 
1944 1 | 1944 | 
| 
Durable goode— Cc Yontinued | | 
Iron and steel and their products—Con. | | | | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Forgings, iron and steel \$59. 95 $56. 93 $56.79) 47.3; 46.8) 46.2) 127.0) 121. 7 13.5 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.__| 50.34) 50.49! 49.14; 48.3) 48.6) 47.6) 105.0) 103. 9! 108.2 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 42. 62) 43.27) 40. 95| 43.2) 45.6 42.7| 98.6) 949) 59 
Firearms 60. 38) 59.95) 58. o4) 45.8) 46.7) 45.6) 131.8) 128.3) 129.3 
Electrical machinery oe 48.46) 47.75 47. 22] 46.1, 46.3 at 105.1) 103.1) 10%2 
Electrical equipment | 50 96| 50.42! 49.761 46.4 46.7| 46.0] 110.2 108.0] 1089 
Radios and phonographs.__- | 41. 62 40.68) 40.56) 45.9) 45.5] 45.3] 90.5) 89.4) gag 
Communication equipment } 45.93) 44. 97) 44.72 44. 9) 45. 5| 45.1) 101.1) 98.4) gR4 
Machinery, except electrical | 54.44) 54.15) 53.33. 48.0) 48.4) 47.5) 113.5 112.0) 1123 
Mac hinery and machine- shop products. ..| 53.21) 53.05) 51.85) 47.6) 48. 2| 46.8) 111.6) 110.0! 110.5 
Engines and turbines- | 58.79) 58.96) 58.84) 47.3) 48.0) 47.3) 1246) 123.1) 1269 
Tractors | 53. 46 52. 40} 51.65) 46.8) 46.6) 46.0] 114.3) 112.4) 1124 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- | | | | | 
tors... | 55. 27 52. 68) 54. 09) 47.7| 47.1 47.6) 115.9) 111. 9! 113.6 
Machine tools_ | 57.07) 57.33] 56.80) 49.8) 50 4| 50. 2) 114. 4! 113.8) 113.1 
Machine-tool accessories | 59.31) 58.35) 58.44) 49.1) 49.0) 49.3 120.9 119.3) 1188 
Textile machinery - - 47.73 47.37) 48. 10) 48.5 48.4) 48.6) 98.4) 97. y 7.0 
Typewriters 48.09| 47.87) 48.64] 48.7) 48.9] 49.5) 98.7| 98.0) gag 
Cash registers, adding and calculating | | | | 
machines 59.19) 59.23) 58.34) 48.9 49. 3) 49.1) 122.0 121.0) 119.7 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, | | 
domestic_._- . 47.08) 46.45) 47.53) 45.0) 45. 3| 45.4) 104.7 102. 4| 1046 
Sewing machines, domestic and indus- | | | | | 
trial ‘ | 56.35) 55.81) 55.50) 51.2) 50. y 50. 6) 111.5) 112.2) 110.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- | | | 
a . . " 49.09) 51. 26; 47. 56 45.1) 47.3) 44.4 108.7; 108.3} 107.1 
| | 
Transportation equipment, except auto- | | | | | 
mobiles ‘ . " | 60.85) 60.32) 59.29) 47.0) 47.5) 46.8] 120.4) 127.1) 1987 
Locomotives . | 63. 55) 65. 66; 60. 97| 47.2; 49.3) 45.7) 134.5) 133.2) 1334 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 50.91) 51.59) 51.45) 44.4) 45.7) 44.9) 114.4 112.6] 1145 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft | | | | | 
engines ’ d 54. 37| 54.73) 54.43) 46.4 7. 2| 47.2) 117.1) 115.7) 1185 
Aircraft engines 60.86) 61.51) 59.21) 45.7) 46.8] 44.9} 133.5) 131.7] 181.8 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding | 65. 40] 63.96) 62.69] 47.9) 47.8) 47.1) 136.8) 133.9) 133.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts- -- ; 53.05) 50.31) 51.30) 49.2 47.4 7.8) 107.8) 106.2) 107.4 
Automobiles._.......- ; 55.96) 56.92) 56. 43 43.51 45.2) 43.7) 128.6 126.0) 120.1 
Nonferrous metals and their products | 48.77] 48.69) 48.34) 46.3) 46.5) 46.0) 105.4) 104.7) 1051 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- | | } } 
ferrous metals | 49.53) 48.96) 49.33) 46.2) 46.0) 45.8) 107.3) 106.4) 107.6 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- | | 
ferrous metals, except aluminum. | 53.35) 54.18) 52.55) 47.4) 48.1 7.1} 112.5) 112.6) 11.6 
Clocks and watches | 43.69) 43.63) 42.48) 46.8, 46.7) 46.1) 93.7) 93.5) 921 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ | | 
findings . | 43.23! 40.71) 40.97] 44.4) 43.0) 43.3) 96.3) 93.1) 92 
Silverware and plated ware | 47.46) 46.98) 47.55} 46.7) 46.7] 47.0} 102.3} 100.8) 101.4 
Lighting equipment : | 43.87) 46.12) 44.23) 42.2) 45.3) 43.1) 104.3) 101.9) 102.7 
Aluminum manufactures | 49. 38) 48. 54) 49.01) 46.4) 46.0) 46.1) 106. 7 105. 6} 106.4 
Lumber and timber basic products | 34.89) 35.78) 33.74) 43.4) 44.7) 42.4) 80.4) 80.1) 76 
Sawmills and logging camps | 3% 85) 35. 21|.32.73| 42.6 44.4) 41.5) 79.4) 79.3) 738 
Planing and plywood mills . ‘ 38.19) 37.53) 37.05) 46. 9 45.6) 45.3) 83. 3 82.7) 81.9 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -- 36. 58) 36.70) 35.30) 44.1) 44.9) 43.6} 82.9) 81.7) 812 
Furniture Lathe | 36. 92) 37.24) 35.94) 43.7) 44.8) 43.4) 84.8] 83.6) 83.2 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. -...| 40.14) 40.25) 36.75) 45.1) 45.3| 42.8) 89.1) 89.1) 859 
Wood preserving .......____- _....-| 34.76, 34.62) 34.15 8.9) 44.9} 43.9} 79.2) 77.1) 72.8 
} | 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_............ 39. 65! 39.35] 38.12) 43.5) 44.0) 42.4) 91.2) 90.5) 909 
Glass and glassware 39.77| 39. 60| 37.66) 41.3) 42.2) 39.7) 96.1) 93.9 049 
Glass products made from urchased glass | 35.35| 34.84] 33.48] 44.3) 44. 5| 43.1} 80.3) 787 7.8 
Cement_.__- j _.| 42.89) 42.98] 41.28} 45.3) 46.2) 44.2) 94.6 93.0) 93 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____.______ _..| 33.39, 33.74] 33.06} 41.5) 42.7) 41.7) 79.8) 786) 739 
Pottery and related products. ......... __| 35.80) 36.06) 34.58} 41.2) 41.4) 30.4) 88.2) 88.1) 8&7 
lich Miethe, Kiadnncciviicavhass 44.11 45.49] 44.13} 47.6) 48.5) 48.3) 92.6) 93.8) 914 
Nh disiietandabihcceicid 38. 32! 38.49] 38.02) 48.1) 49.6) 48.7) 79.5) 77.7) 74 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 39. 13! 40.71) 39.44) 43.3) 45.1) 44.1) 91.1) 90. %.1 
Abrasives..........-__ : j; | $0.13 46.64) 46.26) 49.3) 47.3) 46.8] 101.7, 98.7) 99 
Asbestos products.............--.--------| 48. 26! 47.05| 46.85] 48.5; 482) 48.2] 99.4| 97.61 9%73 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 








| 
| Average weekly | Average hourly 
hours ! | 





Industry 





Nondurable goods | 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
rr eae 
Cotton manufactures, except stnallwares_- 
OT eee eee 
Silk and ri agen | SE ee 
Woolen an 
dyeing and finishing--__-___- 





ich dingiiusneddnroarecadse oun a 


ORE TEE SNE NIE NIE TE 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_ << 
OS) —EEEEeeeeeeee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, we | 
woolen and worsted._._-...............- | 





Hats, fur-felt._........... aainabemenianee 
Jute goods, except | CRE aR esa 
ND GI GE, oon cccncncccccenscae< 


Carpets and rugs, | eae =a 39. 7% 
| 


Apparel and other finished textile produrts. - - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified -_ - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. _________._- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 


UR RRR SI Sa | 21. 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified! 39. 92 


Corsets and allied garments _-..........-- } 
RE aE 
EE RE $e 5 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads _-___. 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Na dinaaacambeiiee~ ans obiinwnnbs 


wey ond shoe cut stock and findings - 

SERRE OR ae 
Leather gloves and mittens. -.._..........- 
Trunks and suitcases-_-.._.............-- 3 





- A SS oil 
Beverages, nonalcoholic____..........._.-- 
aT cana 
Canning and preserving-.--_../- Wy. A 


Tobacco manufactures__...................-.- 
Gisarettes anil 


Tebasce (chewing and smoking) and snuff. 
Paper and allied products....................- 
Paper and pulp i 


Envelopes. ....... 
Paper bags... 
Paper 








Printing, publishing, and allied industries__- -| 
News and periodicals___.._.....___. 
Printing, bo ec. contin nsccdepeitinsdte 


aii A i Me el | 46. 98 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 


Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





| | | 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! | hours ! earnings ! 

= 





















































Industry | Sep- Sep- a Sep- | 
| 9 poo | July tm. = 4 tem- Fe July 
er | 1944 er 4 r 1944 
| 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
| | 
| |} | |} —— | —_ | —_ | —_ | —_|-_ 
Nondurable goods—Continued anual Centa| Cents 
Chemicals and allied products. . ....1....|$44. 03) $43. 82 $44.00! 45.7) 45.6) 45. 5) 96.4, 96. 2| 96.6 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...........--.| 46. 15] 45. 44| 45.66| 47.4) 47.9) 47.2) 98. Hi 97.2) 96.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... .__- | 35. 21) 34. 37| 34.42| 42.6 42.4] 42. 0} 82. 7| 81.7| 822 
Soap... -------| 49. 26) 47.47) 46.65) 48.8) 47.8! 47.6) 101.0; 99.3) 97.9 
Rayon and allied products : 39. 22) 38.85) 38.78) 43.0) 43.1) 43.0) 91.2) 90.2) 90.2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified........| 52.31) 51.88) 52.15) 46.8] 47.0 46.8) 111.9) 110.6) 111.4 
Explosives and safety fuses pieedoms 47. 27) 47. 25) 48.13} 45.9) 46.5) 46.7) 103.0) 101.7) 103.0 
Ammunition, small-arms--__._....._... | 45. 03) 45. 31| 45. 55) 46. 2) 46.6) 46. 8 97.6) 97.3) 97.3 
Cottonseed oil_- — re -----| 27. 80} 25. 88) 26.18) 52.1) 47.9) 48.1) 53.3) 53.9) 543 
Es cpuctnamenense — -----| 32 52) 31.65) 32.05, 45. 3} 44.8 a 71. 7| 70.6) 70.1 
Products of petroleum and coal. _.__-.- bade 55. 67| 55. 27 56.271 46.4| 46.9] 46.9) 120. 1) 117.9) 119.9 
Petroleum refining, es .--.| 58. 24 58. 06) 59. 08) 45. 9) 46.7) 46.8) 126.8, 124.5) 126.5 
Coke and byproducts._____.___- ----| 49. 29) 47.80) 49.24! 46.5) 46.3) 46.4) 106.1) 103.3) 106.2 
Roofing materials... ............. ----| 47.78) 46.83) 46.65) 49.8) 49.5) 49. 1) 96.0) 94.6) 95.0 
| | 
oo, _...} 50. 99) 50, 24| 49.17| 45.7} 45.6] 45.0) 111. 7| 110.2) 109.4 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_.---........| 50.33) 58.62) 57.01| 46.5! 46.4] 45.5) 127.3) 126.4) 125.6 
Rubber boots and shoes._................ 40. 83) 39.99) 40.40) 44.5) 43.9) 44.4) 91. 7| 91.0) 91.0 
Rubber goods, other ..................... | 42.77) 42. * 41.48) 44.8) 45.0) 44 5 95. " 94.0) 936 
Miscellaneous industries____-. .| 44.17) 43. 10| 43.23; 45. 4l 45.1) 45.2) 97.4) 95.7) 95.5 
Instruments (professional and scientific) | | | | 
and fire-control equipment. __- 55. 02) 53. 79) 55.74) 49.0) 48.4) 49.9) 112.7) 111.5) 1121 
Pianos, organs, and parts_................ 49.12) 46. 11 43. 85 48.7) 46.9) 44. . 101. 1 98.8) 99.6 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining: | | | Cents| Conts| Conte 
Anthracite __ os $47. 45 $48. 21)$43.22) 39.9) 40.8) 35.8) 118.7) 117.9) 119.4 
Bituminous... ___- Sdincenaiih -| 50.95} 52.22) 47.20) 42.0) 44.0) 39.5 121.6) 119. 0} 119.9 
Metal mining . ae 99) 43.46) 43.9) 44. 7; 42.9) 101.6) 160.3) 101.0 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining_- schdialatinanal 40.51) 41. 16) 40. 33| 46.8| 47.9) 46.3) 87.1) 86.1) 87.1 
rude-petroleum production +i PRRs 55. 42) 53. 24) 54.85) 45.9) 46.1) 45.3) 117.2) 113.0) 1187 
Public utilities: | | 
Telephone °.__- neuen cateeeboagasmmiie 39. 41) 38.33) 38.33) 43.0 42.6) 42.6) 92.1) 90.2) 903 
Telegraph ¢___- ELT 37.72 37. 54) 37.48) 46.5) 46.8) 46. 5| 81.2) 80. 2| 80.5 
Electric light and power. —pquasekenen 49.06) 48.91) 48.12) 43.9) 44.0) 42. 7| 111. 3} 110. 4) 11L.8 
Street railways and busses sabetntebat 48. 26). 48.53) 48.12) 50.4) 51.0) 50.7) 94. 3} 93.9) 93.5 
Wholesale trade.._..._. indeincinhsemeiniieten 42.61) 42.34) 42.36, 42.9) 43.1) 42.8) 99.4) 98. 1 98.9 
Retail trade ?__.--------_- ARs. 27. 09) 27.64) 27.83) 41.8] 43.3] 43.2) 71.2) 70.6) 70.6 
Food ?____. e “ ittnihatae 31. 36) 32.57) 32.15) 40.5) 42.7) 42.4) 72.0) 71 2| 71.2 
General merchandise._._._..........._. ----| 22.39) 22.81) 23.09) 36.6) 38.2) 38.6) 60.9) 60.5) 60.5 
Apparel 2 ..-.----| 28. 24] 28. 56] 28.67) 38.1) 39.0) 38.6) 81.8} 80.3) 81.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings Ma -edenpisiiine 37. 93) 37.68) 37.93, 44.1) 44.2 44.2) 87.6) 87.0) 87.0 
Automotive ---------| 41.68) 41.36) 41.73 46.3) 46.8) 44.6) 92.0 90.9) 90.9 
Lumber and building t materials...........| 37.74} 37. 50) 37.15) 43.5) 43.7 43.8| 88.8) 87.9) 87.1 
eee 22.89) 22.72) 22.51! 44.0) 44.4) 44.4) 51.7) 50.8) 50.5 
Power laundries Se SEEN Sein} 27.72) 27.17| 27.19) . 43.9) 43.8) 44. 1 63.7} 62.6) 62.1 
Cleaning and shasacied -+--+---------------| 31. 70} 30.62) 31.08, 44.5) 43.9) 44.4) 73.7] 71.9) 722 
Brokerage - - os iio shoes teanieieiegiaid 54. 25) 55.30) 56.65, (8) | (9) ; () f ; @ 
EE AREER EE RRL tec 43.88) 44.51) 45.01, (%) | (8) (5) (6) | ( 
Private building construction.._.._...__...... 53.71) 52. say 52. 81 a 40.0| 40.6) 133. . 132. 3} 130.2 
| | 














! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time em- 
ployees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all re- 
porting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding 
months are subject to revision. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in data published for earlier months: 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products.—May 1944 average weekly earnings to $39.85 
— — total.—April and May average weekly hours, 40.0 and 39.9; average hourly earnings, 71.5 cents 
an cents. 
yr group. Avene e hourly earnings, March, 70.3 cents; April, 70.9 cents; May, 71.3 cents. 
rel group.—February through May, average weekly hours, 36.7, 36. 5, 36.4, 36.6; March through 


ay, average hourly earnings, 73.9 cents, 75.5 cents, 75.7 cents. 
Furniture group.—February average hourly earnings, 83.7 cents. 
* Data available upon request back to January 1937. 
* Land lines, excluding general and division headquarters personnel and messengers. 
: — permeate only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 
ot availa 
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Civilian Labor Force, October 1944 


THE civilian labor force declined by 160,000 persons between Sep- 
tember and October 1944 to a total of 52,870,000, according to the 
Bureau of the Census sample Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
During the 1-month interval, employment declined by 10,000 persons, 
while unemployment went down by 150,000 to a record Jow of 630,000. 

The reduction in civilian employment between September and 
October was the result of divergent movements in agricultural and 
nonagricultural activity. The number of persons employed in agri- 
culture increased by 80,000 as fall harvesting continued. This was 
more than offset by a decline of 90,000 in nonagricultural employ- 
ment which closely followed the pattern between September and 
October of the past 2 years. 

Considering that the net strengtlr of the armed forces increased by 
almost 2,000,000 during the past year, the volume of civilian employ- 
ment has been well sustained. Nonagricultural employment declined 
by only 280,000 between October 1943 and October 1944, a decrease 
of 750,000 men being partially offset by an increase of 470,000 women. 

The volume of unemployment this October was about 140,000 
below that recorded in any previous month. For the most part, the 
unemployed group consists of persons between jobs who find work 
within a relatively short period of time. 


Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and by Sex, 
September »nd October 1940-44 ! 






































[Source: U. S. Deparcinei.t vf Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over ? 
Item 1944 1943 1942 | 1941 1940 
| | | | | | 
Octo-| Sep- | Octo- | Sep- | Octo- | Se | Octo- | Sep- | Octo- | Sep- 
ber |tember| ber (tember) ber (tem T| ber |tem "| ber (tember 
| | 

Sp Tete age pee “4 
Total civilian labor force... 52, 870) 53, 030! 53,080) 53,910! 54, 630! 4, 410| 54, 070) 54,990} 53,840) 54, 390 
Unemployment *____.__- 630) 780) 910 960! 1,460} 1,490) 3,460] 4, 170] 6, 530) +6, 200 
oo ooo] OD 240) 52, 250; 52,170) 52,95; 53,170) 52, 920| 50, 610} 50,820) 47,310) 48, 190 
onagricultural. é 43, 490| 43, 580! 43, 770) 43, 900) 43,790) 44, 060) 41, 730) 41, 520! 37, 730) 37,900 
Agricultural..........| 8,750} 8,670) 8,400) 9,050) 9,380) 8, 860] 8, 880; 9,300) 9, 580 10, 290 

Males ie Sr ee ee gee Me RE a oe 

| | | | 
Civilian labor force__..... ‘ 34, 410; 34, 590) 35, 310) 35, 700) 38, 820) 38, 970! 39,940] 40,650) 40,610) 40, 820 
Unemployment ?___... 310, 400) += 490) 490} 890) 940} 2,320) 2,880) 4,760) 4,440 
Employment___...__- 34, 100] 34, 190) 34, 820) 35, 210) 37, 930) 38,030) 37,620) 37,770) 35, 850) 36, 380 
Nonagricultural.__.- 27, 320' 27,430} 28,070) 28, 270! 30, 370) 30, 750) 30, 110 30, 060} 27,400) 27, 590 
Agricultural__-_- | 6, 780; 6, 760) 6, 750} 6,940) 7,560) 7,280) 7, 510} 7,710} 8,450) 8, 790 

| j | | | | 

Females | | | 

| } 
Civilian labor force___.-...-.. | 18, = 18, 440) 17, phn 18, 210} 15,810] 15,440! 14, 130) 14, 340) 13, 230} 13, 570 
Unemployment *#_..____. | 320) 3380 20) 470 570) 550| 1,140) 1,290) 1,770) 1,760 
Employment_....__..__.- | 18,140) 18,060) 17, 350) 17, 740| 15, 240) 14, 890 12, 990| 13,050) 11, 460| 11, 810 
Nonagricaltural- _..| 16, 170) 7 150) 15, 700) 15, 630) 13, 420) 13, 300 11, 620) 11, 460) 10, 330] 10, 310 
Agricultural... .__.-_| 1,970) 1 910) 1, » 650) 2,110) 1, 820) 1, 500) 1, 370) 1,590! 1, 130} 1, 500 

| 





' Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised April 24, 1944. 
? All data exclude persons in institutions. 
+ Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1 








1944 


July 6. 


July 7. 


July 4-11. The 


July 10. 
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Chronology of Labor Events, July-September 1944 


JULY 


July 1. The President approved an act extending to the Virgin Islands the 


provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as smended. (Source: Public Law 413.) 


National War Labor Board extended wage controls to all building 
contractors in the United States employing eight or fewer workers; 
likewise to firms in the autcemotive repair and tire industry in 
Region X (California, Nevada, and Arizona), and jewelry stores 
ana watch-repair establishments in Region IX (Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho). (Source: OWI, NWLB, 
B-1655.) Subsequently wage controls were similarly extended 
to (1) the automotive industry in ~~ IX (Aug. 8); (2) the 
painting and decorating industry in Los Angeles (Aug. 8); (3) 
employers engaged primarily in the distribution and recapping 
or retreading of tires in New York State and certain counties in 
New Jersey (Aug. 8); (4) cleaning and dyeing industry in Denver, 
Colo. (Aug. 21) and Englewood, Calif. (Sept. 26); (5) the custom- 
tailoring industry in Los Angeles County (Sept. 5); (6) the com- 
mercial-printing industry in Los Angeles region (Sept. 5); and 
(7) precious-jewelry industry in Philadelphia (Sept. 26). (Sources: 
B-1698, B-1740, B-1763.) On August 30, all employers in the 
Territory of Alaska were included. (Source: B—1727.) (See also 
Chron. item for May 27, M. L. R. Sept. 1944.) 


The N WLB announced the revision of its General Order No. 6, to provide 


that the hiring of an employee at a rate lower than the rate (or 
minimum of the range of rates) properly established in a plant 
for a particular job is a wage or salary decrease and requires the 
Bosrd’s approval. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1624.) 


The NWLB, in a case involving the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Ine. 


(Danville, Va.) and the Textile Workers Union of America, C.I.0., 
ruled that the management has the right (1) to make day-to-day 
changes in work assignment which it considers necessary for the 
efficient operation of its business, subject to union protest through 
established grievance procedure, and (2) to institute whatever 
technological changes it deems essential to the efficient operation 
of its business. ‘ith regard to point (2), a trial period was 
provided, with the consent of both parties, to test the technological 
changes and their effect on employees, after which any questions 
raised by the union would be considered through the usual griev- 
ance procedure. For any other changes introduced by the 
management, the Board recommended the three procedural 
steps of (1) collective bargaining, (2) actual operation, and (3) 
<n procedure and arbitration. (Source: OWI, NWLB, 
~1627.) 


The Office of Price Administration announced the establishment of the 


Office of Industry Advisory Committees (see Chron. item for 
June 9, 1943, M. L. R. Aug. 1943). Seven steps were outlined in 
& new program affecting the 484 existing industry advisory com- 
mittees. (Source: OWI, OPA-4516.) 
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1944 
July 11. The War Production Board announced that within the next 5 weeks four 


orders would be issued, designed to enable industry to make prep- 
arations for limited reconversion to peacetime operation. The 
orders would provide for (1) the lifting of the current restrictions 
on the use of aluminum and magnesium, (2) the making of the 
minimum number of models necessary for strictly experimental 
purposes, (3) the placing of unrated orders for machine tools and 
equipment, and (4) the manufacture of civilian articles by in- 
dividual manufacturers with facilities and manpower not needed 
for the war effort. (Source: OWI, WPB-6087.) 


July 11. The NWLB, in a case affecting the Sivyer Steel Casting Co. (Chicago), 


July 12. The 


by a vote of 8 to 4 (the industry members dissenting), ordered a 
cash payment in lieu of the liberalized vacation allowance in the 
company’s union contract for the period 1943-44 which had ex- 
pired while the case was pending before the Board. The majority 
opinion stated that though the Government in 1944 for the first 
time since the war began was urging employers to give actual 
vacations, in 1943 (because of the urgency of war production) 
employers and the Government had asked employees to accept 
vacation pay and to stay on the job. (Source: OWI, NWLB, 
B—1629.) On August 7 the Board unanimously resolved that 
employees who attend State guard camps may be given a 2-week 
leave of absence with pay, without prior approval of the Board. 
(Source: B—1686.) On August 26, the Board, in upholding two 
decisions of the Third Regional WLB at Philadelphia, which 
denied demands of the International Association of Machinists, 
A. F. of L., for 2 weeks’ vacation after 5 years of service, stated 
that it had no general rule that such a vacation is to be ordered 
in each case regardless of circumstances. (Source: B-1719.) 


NWLB adopted a resolution codifying its principles regarding 
labor disputes involving en engaged in intrastate com- 
merce. (For summary, see M. L. R. Sept. 1944, p. 520.) 


July 12. The NWLB approved an order of its Second Regional Board at New 


July 17. The 


July 19. The 


York, directing a progressive vacation plan for the workers of the 
Truck Equipment Co. Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y. The plan provides 
for vacations of 40 hours after 1 year of service, 50 hours after 2 
years, 60 hours after 3 years, 70 hours after 4 years, and 80 hours 
after 5 years. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1697.) 


War Food Administration announced that 63,637 Mexican farm 
workers had been imported and were working in 17 Western 
States. Additional Mexicans were scheduled to be brought in 
from Mexico, to maintain a work force of 75,000 for the 1944 
harvest season. (Source: OWI, Dept. of Agriculture, AG—1057; 
see also Chron. item for Apr. 14, 1944, M. L. R. Sept. 1944.) 
On September 15, the WPB announced that 16,000 natives of the 
British West Indies, who had been working on farms in the United 
States, would be used to relieve labor shortages in foundries. 
(Source: OWI, WPB-6475.) On September 30, 1944, there were 
16,587 Jamaican and 4,898 Bohemian agricultural workers in the 
United States, who hed been transported by the Office of Labor 
of the War Food Administration. (Source: Farm Labor, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Oct. 13, 1944, p. 11.) 


WPB and the National Housing Agency announced jointly a 
limited program of house construction, designated as H-2 housing, 
to relieve housing shortages for resident—as distinct from in- 
migrant—workers in congested war production areas. (In- 
migrant workers are already provided tor by the H-—1 housing 
program.) It was expected that construction would reach a prob- 
able quarterly volume of approximately 25,000 units during 
1945. Maximum selling price of H-2 housing is $6,000, and the 
maximum rent, $50; in exceptional cases, because of high con- 
struction costs, the corresponding figures are $7,500 and $62.50. 
(Source: OWI-3409.) 
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The War Production Board, in releasing a statement of its production 


executive committee, outlining the procedure by which the 
committee handles cutbacks and other production adjustments 
which might provide for increased civilian production, announced 
that cutbacks were not yet a significant problem. The com- 
mittee would review “every program cutback proposed by a 
procurement service involving a reduction of as much as $1,000,000 
in the total value of the items to be delivered in the current month 
or in any one of the succeeding 6 months, under all prime con- 
tracts for the same procurement item.’”’ The committee would 
also be notified of each change in any single contract reducing 
the value of items to be delivered during the succeeding 3 months 
by $200,000 or more. (Source: OWI, WPB-6131.) By August 1, 
cutback cases reviewed by the committee indicated that only 
14,925 workers out of a total of nearly 10,000,000 munitions 
workers would be laid off, and some of them not until the begin- 
ning of 1945. Practically all would be immediately reemployed 
in other work. (Source: OWI-3465.) On July 14 the WMC 
announced that there was a net shortage of approximately 200,000 
workers in absolutely essential war industries. (Source: PM-4627,) 


. The War Manpower Commission announced the creation of an Industry 


Associations Committee “to encourage specific industries and 
industrial groups to cooperate in the exchange of applied new 
discoveries, ideas, and methods that have resulted in a reduction 
of manpower requirements.”” More than 750 industries, divided 
into 12 groups, will participate voluntarily in the work of the 
committee. (Source: OWI, PM-4637.) 


. The NWLB adopted a resolution providing for the handling of cases 


in which there is “a demand for any general wage increase beyond 
the limits of the existing wage-stabilization policy.” (For 
discussion see M. L. R. Sept. 1944, p. 518.) 


July 27. The NWLB unanimously amended a directive order of its Fourth 


Regional Board at Atlanta, Ga. (which prohibited employees 
from carrying on union business on company property durin 
working hours without the written consent of the pees 
by including a provision that the term ‘‘working hours’’ is not 
to include the lunch period or time before or after work. (Source: 
OWI, NWLB, B-1702.) 


The NWLB annpunced a 5-point program designed to relieve the 


manpower shortage in gray-iron, malleable-iron and steel foun- 
dries. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1667.) 


July 28. The War Food Administration reported its nation-wide survey of 


in-plant feeding, which covered 2,056 selected manufacturing 
plants working on war contracts. According to the report, 
some 5 million workers in about half of the United States manu- 
facturing plants engaged in war work can obtain midshift meals 
on the job. (Source: OWI, Dept. of Agriculture, AG—1068. 
For summary, see M. L. R. Oct. 1944, p. 746; see also Chron. 
item for Jan. 13, 1944, M. L. R. June 1944.) 


AUGUST 


Aug. 3. The President, by Executive order, authorized and directed the Secre- 


tary of War to take over the transportation systems of the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Co., whose operators had gone out ona 
strike on Aug. 1—the day on which 8 newly trained Negro 
operators were to make trial runs without passengers. (Source: 
OWI, S—43; White House release of Aug. 3.) 


Aug. 3. The War Manpower Commission announced the termination of the 


manning-table plan (see Chron. item for Nov. 6, 1942, M. L. R. 
Feb. 1943) which provided for an orderly withdrawal of workers 
from war industries into the armed forces. (For discussion, 
see M. L. R. Sept. 1944, p. 518.) 
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Aug. 3. The NWLB capmeee a general order delegating to the Secretary of 
War authority to establish wage or salary schedules for civilian 
employees of the War Department in Government owned and 
operated installations in the Territory of Hawaii. (Source: 
OWI, NWLB, B-1708.) Similar authority was delegated on 
August 26 to the Secretary of the Navy with respect to civilians 
employed by the Navy Department. (Source: B—1744.) 


Aug. 4. The Director of War Mobilization issued a directive providing for the 
establishment of employment ceilings in war and other essential 
industries. (For summary, see M. L. R. Sept. 1944, p. 516.) 
On August 5, the War Manpower Commission issued regu- 
lations governing the employment of certain classes of workers 
in areas with ceiling programs. (For summary, see M. L. R 
Se t. 1944, p. 519, and Oct. 1944, p. 749.) 


Aug. 6. The NWLB, with the labor members dissenting, vacated an order of 
its Trucking Commission directing maintenance-of-membership 
an’ check-off clauses in a dispute case in which the union was 
neither certified as sole collective-bargaining representative of 
the employ ees nor recognized as such by the company. (Source: 
OWI, NWLB, B-1687.) 


Aug. 11. The President, by Executive order, directed the Office of Defense 
Transportation to take over the operation of 103 motor-carrier 
systems of the Mid-West Operators’ Association. The operators 
refused to put into effect wage increases ordered by the NWLB. 
By October 21, eight carriers had complied with the Board’s 
orders and were released from Government control. (Source: 
White House, Release of August 11, 1944; OWI, ODT-698.) 


Aug. 14. The Navy took over five of the largest machine shops in San Francisco, 
after the local machinists’ union had ignored the NWLB’s order 
that the union ban on overtime and Sunday work be removed 
from 104 machine shops in the San Francisco area. The ban 
had been imposed on April 13, 1944, after the employers’ group 
had refused to sign a stipulation providing that an agreement 
which expired on March 31 would remain in effect until replaced 
by 3 new one. On August 19, at the request of the Secretary of 
the } the NWLB by unanimous action changed the terms 
and ped Prose of employ) ment in the 104 machine shops, as fol- 
lows: (1) The requirement of preferential hiring of members of 
Lodge 68 of the International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L., 
was withdrawn; (2) union participation in the scheduling of 
vacations was canceled; and (3) provisions in the expired labor 
agreement which required the consent of Lodge 68 to any action 
or its participation in any procedure were withdrawn. (Source: 
OWI, NWLB, B-1694.) 


Aug. 15. The WPB and the WMC jointly announced that though war production 
had the first claim, there would be a maximum resumption of 
civilian production consistent with war production needs. 
(Source: OWI-3488.) At the same time the WPB described 
the new spot authorization procedure, established by Priorities 
Regulation No. 25, as “‘a method for authorizing civilian produc- 
tion through field offices of the War Production Board, when 
labor, facilities, and materials are available and are no longer 
needed for war or essential civilian. production.” (Source: 
OWI, WPB-6294.) The first approval of an application for 
civilian production under the spot-authorization order was an- 
nounced by the WPB on September 6. (Source: WPB-6406.) 


Aug. 20. The WMC announced a 6-point shopping-extension program calling for 
the convenient availability of commercial and professional 
services to war workers in order to prevent unnecessary absentee- 
ism. Besides the extension of services in communities, the 
program calls for the installation of various services in war plants, 
such as pick-up laundry services, facilities for the payment of 
bills, and automobile-repair shops on plant parking lots. (Source: 
Owl, PM-4653.) 


6186274414 
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1944 

Aug. 29. The WMC announced plans for dispatching specially trained men from 
Washington to lead 20 special recruiting teams into the field to 
help regional, State, and local WMC directors meet urgent inter- 
regional manpower quotas, totaling 96,000 for the ensuing 2 months, 
The largest and most pressing need for workers was in Region 
XII (the West Coast) and Region V (Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Ohio). (Source: OWI, PM-4661.) On August 31, the WMC 
announced that the ‘‘Can You Spare a Worker’? movement’ 
originated by the regional management committee in Region V, 
and designed to shift men voluntarily from less-essential to war 
work, was flourishing. (Source: PM-4662 and 4668.) On 
September 6 the WMC announced an acute need for more than 
200,000 additional workers in several of the Nation’s heavy war 
production areas. (Source: PM-4669.) 


Aug. 29. The President asked the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to under- 

take the preparation of plans for gathering statistics useful for 
eventual reconversion to peacetime production. The Bureau of 
the Budget announced that in conjunction with cther agencies it 
would take a census of manufactures for 1944, and also prepare 
information on employment and unemployment, and on con- 
sumers’ incomes, expenditures, and savings. (Source: White 
House release, Aug. 29, 1944.) 
On September 18, the President asked the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to reexamine the programs, organization, and 
staffing of Government agencies, and to submit recommendations 
including plans for (1) the liquidation of war agencies and the 
reassignment of their permanent or continuing functions, (2) the 
reduction of Government personnel to a peace footing, and 
(3) the simplification and adaptation of administrative structure 
to peacetime requirements. (Source: White House release, 
Sept. 18, 1944.) 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 4. The President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice announced 
the signing of its first working agreement with a union, providing 
for the elimination of discrimination in employment. This 
agreement was signed with the war-policy division of the United 
Automobile Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (C. I. O.) and provided for the settlement of bona-fide 
complaints of discrimination involving any U. A. W.-C. I. 0. 
officer or a plant in which the union has a local. (Source: 
OWI-3534.) During the first 6 months of 1944 the President’s 
Committee had adjusted satisfactorily 702 cases and had other- 
wise closed 1,237; during this period there were altogether 2,100 
cases pending with the Committee. (Source: OWI-3480.) 


Sept. 5. The WPB announced a unanimous agreement between Government 
agencies represented on the Board on a program designed to 
provide the utmost stimulus to reconversion upon Germany’s 
defeat. Under the agreement there will be only one preference 
rating, in addition to the present emergency AAA rating, and 
this rating will apply only to military programs during the war 
against Japan. No programming of civilian production will be 
necessary, but the WPB will retain its Industry Divisions and 
its Industry Division Requirements Committees to prevent any- 
one from procuring an unreasonable amount of any material or 
product. (Source: OWI, WPB-6416.) 


Sept. 6. The Director of War Mobilization announced the decision of the War 
Food Administration to remove from the rationing list on Septem- 
ber 17 the following foods: Fruit spreads (jams, jellies, and fruit 
butters), certain canned vegetables (beans, corn, peas, pumpkin 
or squash, asparagus, and mixed vegetables), and certain related 
canned products (baked beans, tomato sauce or paste, tomate 

pulp or puree, soups, and baby foods). (Source: White House 

release, Sept. 6, 1944.) On September 30, blue tokens (see 
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Chron. item for Oct. 7, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944) were withdrawn 
from circulation, because all remaining processed-food point 
values would be increased to multiples of 10 and the making of 
change in tokens would not be necessary. (Source: OWI, OPA-— 
4780 and 4791.) 


Sept. 7. The Director of War Mobilization submitted to the President a report 
on reconversion, embodying recommendations and a summary 
of the programs prepared by Government agencies for a return to 
civilian production with maximum employment when Germany 
surrenders. (Source: White House, Reconversion, A Report to 
the President, Sept. 7, 1944; for summary, see M. L. R., Nov. 
1944, p. 965.) On July 13, the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration had announced the establishment of a price policy de- 
signed to accelerate the disposal of Government surplus used 
machine tools, with a view not only to creating ampler oppor- 
tunities for post-war employment but also to preventing loss to 
national production through depreciation of the tools. (Source: 
Surplus Wer Property Administration, press release of July 13; 
see also first Chron. item for July 11, this issue.) 


Sept. 8. The NWLB announced its ruling that union representatives investigating 
and adjusting grievances are to be given credit for the time worked 
in the conuputation of premium pay for the sixth and seventh days 
of work. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1738.) 


Sept. 13. The NWLB vacated a directive order of its Tenth Regional Board at 
San Francisco, which had ordered the inclusion of a sick-leave 
provision in a collective-bargaining agreement. The Board stated 
that it would normally not order a sick-leave plan in a dispute 
ease. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1777.) 


Sept. 14. The WMC instructed its field staff to authorize industries io assign 
planning engineers and technicians to the development of pro- 
grams for reconversion to civilian production. However, no 
civilian-production plan which interfered with war work of high 
urgency would be authorized. Actual resumption or expansion 
of civilian production still requires certification by the WMC, 
except (1) in establishments, in critical West Coast labor areas, 
employing fewer than 50 (or fewer than 100 if in other areas) and 
(2) certain other cases in which increased production does not 
involve the hiring of additional workers. (Source: OWI, PM-— 
4675.) 


Sept. 19. The President, in response to a formal notification by the National 
Mediation Board, created two emergency boards to investigate 
disputes between several railroad carriers (Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad Co., Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad Co., 
and Union Railway Co., Memphis, Tenn.) and certain of their 
employees in Tennessee, [llinois, and Wisconsin. (Source: 
White House release, Sept. 19, 1944.) 


Sept. 19. The NWLB announced the unanimous adoption of two resolutions with 
respect to bonus and overtime payments for employees in local 
transit companies as compensation for an increased and unusual 
wartime work load. Bonuses and overtime payments must con- 
form to the formula and policies expressed in the resolutions. 
(Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1751 and B—1751-A.) 


Sept. 20. The NWLB announced that any employer may pay a Christmas or 
year-end bonus of $25 or less to each of his employees without the 
Board’s approval. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-i753.) On Sep- 
tember 27, the Board authorized employers to award, without 
its approval, prizes in war bonds (not in excess of $250 in face 
value) to employees for the sale of war bonds during the Sixth War 
Loan Drive, provided the employers file a statement of the amounts 
and basis of the awards. (Source: OWI, NWLB, B-1764.) 
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Sept. 21. The NWLB announced that employers who have job-classification rate 
ranges may hire 25 percent of all new employees at rates above 
the minimum of the ranges. Previously (see Chron. item for 
April 23, M. L. R., Sept. 1944) employers were restricted in hirin 
at rates above the minimum to 25 percent of the number hired 
for each separate job classification. (Source: OWI, NWLB, 
B-1755.) 

Sept. 22. The NWLB announced that it would not consider it a violation of the 
wage-stabilization regulation if employers close their shops on 
V-E (Victory in Europe) Day and pay their employees at straight- 
time rates or earnings for hours not worked. (Source: OW], 
NWLB, B-1758.) 


Sept. 27. The WMC announced the lifting of all manpower controls for veterans of 
the present war. (Source; OWI, PM-4682; for discussion, see 
M. L. R., Nov. 1944, p. 971; see also Chron. item for Dec. 20, 1943, 
M. L. R., Feb. 1944.) On September 7 the WMC had announced 
that more than half a million jobs had been found for the 1,279,000 
veterans who had already returned home. The demonstration 
centers formed in various cities as models in guidance and place- 
ment of veterans (see Chron. item for Dec. 20, 1943, M. a R., 
Feb. 1944) had been absorbed into an expanded guidance and 
placement service in the 1,500 full-time and 2,200 part-time 
offices of the USES. The WMC estimated that 50 to 60 percent 
of the veterans who had held jobs of a permanent nature before 
entering the war were returning to their former jobs. (Source: 
PM-4667.) As for wounded veterans, the WMC on September 
13 made its first report on the adoption by industry of the 
WMC’s Selective Placement program for the employment of 
handicapped veterans. Under the program some 2,000 employers 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, California, and Michigan were 
already analyzing 2 million jobs for the possibility of their being 
filled by handicapped veterans. (Source: PM-4673.) 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





December 1944 


Absenteeism and Labor Turnover 


The ABC of absenteeism and labor turnover. Washington 25, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1944. 7 pp. (Special bull. No. 17.) 
5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 
Brief description of simple methods of computing absenteeism and labor- 
turnover rates. 


The recording of sickness absence in industry (a preliminary report). London, 
Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board, 1944. 17 pp. 
(Report No. 85.) 4d. net. 


Teamwork and labor turnover in the aircraft industry of southern California. By 
Elton Mayo and George F. F. Lombard. Boston 63, Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, October 1944. 30 pp., charts. 
(Business research studies No. 32.) $1. 

A study based upon field research. It is stated that the survey indicates that 
management has been in a significant way responsible for the absences and turn- 
over for which workers are so widely blamed. Although the study deals with 
wartime conditions, the authors believe that defects in management methods, if 
continued in the post-war period, will have serious effects on the country’s indus- 
trial structure. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperation in the United States and foreign countries: A list of bibliographies. 
Compiled by Anne L. Baden. Washington 25, Library of Congress, Division 
of Bibliography, 1948. 35 pp.; mimeographed. Limited free distribution. 


Cooperative organizations and the restoration of European farm production. (In 
International Labor Review, Montreal, October 1944, pp. 419-450. Re- 
prints of article are available at 10 cents each. Distributed in United States 
by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 

Examines cooperative machinery in the war-torn countries with respect to the 
marketing of various farm products and purchasing of various farm supplies. 
The report points out that the best measure of the worth of cooperatives is the 
fact that the Nazis, their avowed enemies, have everywhere made use of them 
and their facilities instead of destroying them. 


Cooperative associations in Europe and their possibilities for post-war reconstruciion. 
By Florence E. Parker and Helen I. Cowan. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1944. 280 pp. (Bull. No. 770.) 35 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Co-ops plan for the post-war world. Chicago 5 (608 South Dearborn Street), 
Cooperative League of the U.S. A., 1944. 63 pp., maps, illus. 50 cents. 

Report of the International Cooperative Reconstruction Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 19 and 20, 1944. The purpose of the conference was to 
determine what cooperatives in the United States and elsewhere could do in inter- 
national post-war reconstruction. It adopted a 14-point program, which included 
authorization of an International Cooperative Trading and Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, the launching of a Freedom Fund to be used in the rehabilitation of coop- 
eratives in countries in the theaters of war, and other measures designed to spread 
knowledge of the cooperative movement and its practice. 


Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where dataon prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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L’ Organisation Internationale du Travail et le mouvement ommnirety. By Maurice 
Colombain. Quebec, 1944. 26 pp. (Cahiers de |’Ecole des Sciences 
Sociales, Politiques et Economiques, |’Université abe Vol. III, No. 6) 
15 cents. 

Describes the work being done by the International Labor Organization, 
through its Cooperative Service, in the field of cooperation. Among the activi. 
ties noted are the collection and publication of statistics and descriptive data on 
all types of cooperatives, the making of special studies on various phases of the 
cooperative movement, issuance of an international directory of cooperatives, 
and the publication of a news service (Cooperative Information) showing current 
developments in various countries. 


Peace through cooperation. By J. Henry Carpenter. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1944. 113 pp. $1.25. 
Advances the theme that the cooperative movement is a force “for just and 
righteous living and as a way toward peace.” 


Handbook on major regional farm supply purchasing cooperatives, 1942 and 1948. 
By Joseph G. Knapp. Washington 25, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, 
Cooperative Research and Service Division, 1944. 53 pp.; mimeographed, 
(Miscellaneous report No. 73.) 

Gives detailed reports on 17 individual cooperative wholesale associations 
in the United States which purchase farm supplies, showing business done in the 
various commodities handled. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Cost of clothing for moderate-income families, 1935-44. Washington 25, U. §, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 30 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 789; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, July 1944, with additional data.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Wartime earnings and spending in Honolulu, 1943. By Lenore A. Epstein. 
Washington 25, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 36 pp., charts. 
(Bull. No. 788; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, April 1944, with 
additional data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


Economic and Social Problems 


Curbing inflation through taxation. New York, Tax Institute, Inc., 1944. 26] 
pp., bibliography. $2.50. 

Symposium conducted by the Tax Institute in February 1944. Some of the 
topics discussed were consumer spending during the war; the public debt; and 
sales, income, and social-security taxes. Four of the papers describe the experi- 
ences of Russia, Italy, Canada, and England, respectively, in curbing inflation 
through fiscal devices. 


Social policy in dependent territories. Montreal, International Labor Office, 
1944. 185 pp. (Studies and reports, Series B, No. 38.) $1. Distributed 
in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O 
Prepared to explain ube background, nature, and potentialities of the decisions 
of the International Labor Organization concerning minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories. 


Comey, under fascism, 1933 to the present day. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. London, 
Ww. 1, Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1944. 239 pp. 9s. 6d. net. 
The aret part of this volume deals with the structure and economic policy of 
yerman fascism; part 2 surveys labor conditions and policies since 1933, including 
an examination of wartime labor policies up to 1943. 


Industrialization and trade: The changing world pattern and the position of Britain. 
By A. J. Brown. London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1943. 
7i pp. 2s. net. 

Sets tlie current and recent industrialization of overseas countries in perspective 
as a phase in general economic development; shows how it is likely to proceed; 
and examines some of the implications as they will affect world trade, with par- 
ticular reference to the United Kingdom. 
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Swedish economic policy during the war. By Karin Kock. Manchester, England, 
Manchester Statistical Society, [1943]. 12 pp. 
Discusses Sweden’s economic and financial problems brought about by the 
war and measures taken to solve them. Wartime changes in employment and 
the cost of living are also treated. 


Education and Training 


From learning to earning: Birth and growth of a young people’s college. By P. 1. 

Kitchen. London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1944. 168 pp., illus. 8s. 6d. net. 

Description of a small-scale experiment for helping young workers to obtain 
further education. 


Industry and education. London, 8. W. 1, Federation of British Industries, 
Education Committee, 1944. 20 pp. 

Indicates the educational background that is desirable for the administrative, 
managerial, and technical sides of productive industry; points out causes of the 
present failure of the British educational system to give the necessary training; 
and suggests means of bridging the gap. Recommendations are also made 
whereby industry could itself supplement the national education system. + 


First report of Building Apprenticeship and Training Council, [Great Britain], 
December 1943. London, 1944. 25 pp. 6d. net. 


Training operatives for machine shops—a works instru: tor’s handbook. By National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1944. 35 pp. 2s. net. 

Based on practice that has proved effective in application. 


wnatoing eee in the nonferrous seeing t industry. Washington 25, 
U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training 
Service, 1944. 62 pp.; mimeographed. (Technical bull. No. T-118.) 


Post-war educational development in India. Report by Central Advisory Board 
of Education. Delhi, Bureau of Education, 1944. 118 pp., chart. 1s. 
Treats the different levels of education separately, from primary to university 
work, and discusses the necessary adjuncts to a successful education system, 
such as teacher training and care of the health of school children. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The disposition of surplus machine tools by the War Department following World 
War I. By Caroline Buck Reeves. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
eo 1944. 47 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Historical study No. 75.) 

ree. 
One section of the report deals with employment in the manufacture of machine 
tools in 1914 and 1918 and the effect of curtailment of production on employment. 


Economic problems of the reconversion period. Fourth report of the House Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, pursuant to H. 
Res. 408. Washington 25, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 79 
pp., charts. (Union calendar No. 608; House report No. 1855, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) 

— unemployment and reemployment are among the problems con- 
sidered. 


The national output at full employment in 1950. By Everett E. Hagen and Nora 
Boddy Kirkpatrick. (In American Economic Review, Washington 6 (722 
Jackson Place NW.), September 1944, pp. 472-500; charts. $1.25.) 

The authors do not make a forecast of national output in 1950, but estimate 
what it will be under certain assumptions, the major assumption being substan- 
tially full employment, which they define as allowing for unemployment of about 
2 million persons. It is stated that substantially full employment will mean a 
far greater national output than the country has ever achieved in peacetime. 


Prospects of permanent full employment. By Viadimir 8S. Woytinsky and Albert 
alasi. (In International Postwar Problems, Quarterly Review of American 
Labor Conference on International Affairs, New York 17) 9 East 46th Street), 
September 1944, pp. 498-523. $1.) 
Mr. Woytinsky emphasizes the importance of a gradual use of accumulated 
wartime reserves or savings, without price inflation, as a means of maintaining 
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post-war consumption, prosperity, and full employment in the United States, 
Mr. Halasi stresses: the point of view that dependence on the spending of war 
reserves will not be sufficient and that direct intervention by the Government, at 
least by means of fiscal policies designed to prevent unemployment, will become 
necessary. 


Is unemployment chronic? By Edward G. Bennion. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, New York 18 (330 West 42d Street), autumn 
1944, pp. 115-128; charts. $1.50.) 

The schism between business and government, in the author’s opinion, can 
largely be explained by the failure of businessmen to understand the economic 
theories on which governmental policy is based. These theories, so far as they 
relate to unemployment, are described as being derived principally from the 
studies of J. M. Keynes, and are summarized in the article in ‘‘the simplest terms 
possible.”’ It is stated that the Keynes’ theory has so completely supplanted 
earlier economic thinking that it is “literally, the only unemployment theory in 
existence.” 


Pennsylvania employment—the war and after. By George L. Leffler and Mary 
Virginia Brown. State College, Pa., Pennsylvania State College, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1944. 36 pp.; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 15.) 
Summary of information regarding changes in volume of employment, by indus- 
try and area, and in pay rolls and average earnings. The authors discuss the 
problem of maintaining full employment after the war and state that the amount 
of governmental control and regulation that will be necessary will be in inverse 
ratio to the success of business in sustaining prosperity and full employment. 


Full employment and financial policy. London, S. W. 1, Labor Party, 1944. 8 pp. 

Continuation of financial and price controls in Great Britain is advocated, 
together with planned national development and cooperation between nations 
through an international development board. 


Handicapped Workers 


Jobs for disabled veterans. By Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. (In Casualty & 
Surety Journal, New York 7 (60 John Street), November 1944, pp. 1-10; 
illus.) 

Statement of various phases of the work involved in retraining and reemploying 

disabled veterans of World War II. 


Operations manual for placement of the physically handicapped. Washington 25, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1944. 473 pp. 3d ed. 60 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

The manual covers around 3,000 individual positions in 162 governmental 
establishments and private establishments having Government contracts. 


Physically handicapped workers. By Ross A. McFarland. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, New York 18 (330 West 42d Street), autumn 
1944, pp. 1-31. $1.50.) 

The first section of the article deals with experience in the employment of handi- 
capped workers in war industries. Procedures followed by various industries in 
handling these workers are summarized and the advantages and disadvantages in 
employing them are cited. The second section, dealing with war veterans, re- 
views provisions for their rehabilitation and discusses the problems they will face 
when the war is over. 


Health and Medical Care 


Dust in steel foundries. London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, Factory 
Department, 1944. 23 pp. 6d. net. 
First report of a committee appointed to consider methods of preventing the 
production or inhalation of dust and the possibility of reducing the use of ma- 
terials containing free silica in steel foundries. 


Health and medical services for public employees [in the United States]—a selected list 
of references. Washington 25, U. 8S. Civil Service Commission, Library, 
eptember 1944. 14 pp.; processed. 
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The incidence of illness and the volume of medical services among 9,000 canvassed 
families [in the United States]. By Selwyn D. Collins. Washington 25, 
ee Security Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, 1944. Various paging; 
charts. 

Collection of 23 reprints from the Public Health Service’s weekly periodical, 

Public Health Reports. 


Medical services in continental countries: 5, Holland. (In British Medical Journal, 
London, September 23, 1944, pp. 65, 66 of supplement. 1s. 6d.) 
Medical services in Sweden, Poland, Denmark, and Yugoslavia were described 
in the issues of the British Medical Journal for June 24, July 15, August 12, and 
August 19, 1944, respectively. 


The British Nation’s health. By J. M. Mackintosh. London, Pilot Press, Ltd., 
1944. 64 pp., charts, illus. (Target for tomorrow, No. 5.) 3s. 6d. 
Cites facts to show how far the country has gone in insuring better health and 
the improvements still required. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on the Treatment and Rehabilitation of Miners in 
the Wales Region Suffering from Pneumokoniosis. London, Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, 1944. 18 pp. 3d. net. 

Specific recommendations are made for future action in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of cases. 


Housing 


Houses for tomorrow. By Thomas R. Carskadon. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1944. 32 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 96.) 
10 cents. 
Urges the division of building effort between public and private activities so that 
the job may be done most effectively, and recommends abandonment of a localized 
building enterprise with a limited market. 


Ninth annual report reviewing the activities of the Detroit Housing Commission, for 
the year of 1943. Detroit, Mich., 1944. 77 pp., map, illus. 
Discussion of housing demand and the measures taken to meet it. 


A review of the activities of the Housing Authority of the County of Los Angeles, 
1938-48. Los Angeles, 1944. 120 pp., charts, plans, illus. 
Traces development of the housing program from the passage of enabling 
legislation to the management and activities of completed projects. 


Homes for war workers and families of low income: Report of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, July 1, 1941-June 30, 1943. Philadelphia, [1944?]. 
44 pp., illus. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Annual report on industrial accidents in Illinois for 1943: Part I, Summary of 
industrial injuries reported in 1943 as compensable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. Chicago 6, Illinois Department 
of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, 1944. 72 pp.; mimeographed. 

The second part of this report, not yet published, will cover compensation cases 

closed during 1943. 


1943 annual accident report, [Pennsylvania]: Part I, All reported injuries; Part 
II, Compensable injuries in Pennsylvania industries; Part III, Injuries to 
women in Pennsylvania industries. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Research and Information, [19447]. 108, 
34, and 46 pp.; mimeographed. 


Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1942. By William 
W. Adams and Virginia E. Wrenn. Washington 25, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1944. 89 pp. (Bull. No. 458.) 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25. 
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A comparative 7 of occupational injuries in men and women. By J. L. Barritt, 
M.D W. Wills, A. C. Dick, M. D. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago 
(605 Porth Michigan Avenue), September 1944, pp. 669-673; charts, illus. 

50 cents.) 

The writers point out that the success of women workers in industry depends 
on their being placed in employment adapted to their physical and mental capa- 
bilities; otherwise, numerous breakdowns will occur and ill-considered legislation 
will be enacted. 


Conservation of manpower for war plant production: Twenty-five experts discuss all 
phases of the accident-reduction problem. Boston, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 1943. 92 pp. $1.50. 


Workmen’s compensation up to date. By W. H. Thompson. London, Labor 
Research Department, 1944. 72 pp. 2s. 
Popular outline of British workmen’s compensation legislation. 


Industrial Relations 


Aircraft ndustry union contracts. New York 17, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., September 1944. 20 pp. 

Part 1 lists the unions that claim jurisdiction over workers in the aircraft 

iudustry, and their reported membership; in part 2, three representative union 
agreements in the industry are reproduced. 


The foreman’s guide to labor relations. Washington 25, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1944. 28 pp. (Bull. No. 66.) 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Handling grievances. Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, 
Industrial Bureau, 1944. 8 pp. (Industrial relations bulletin No. 1) 
10 cents. 
Suggests practices and techniques that have been used successfully in settling 
grievances. 


Industrial relations handbook. London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
1944. 260 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
Account of the organization of employers and workers in Great Britain; collec- 
tive bargaining and joint negotiating machinery; conciliation and arbitration; 
and statutory regulation of wages in certain industries. 


Lator baron: A portrait o ne L. Lewis. Py James A. Wechsler. New York, 
William Morrow & , 1944. 278 pp., bibliography. 
Analysis and interpretation of the role the president of the United Mine 
Workers has played in the labor, industrial, and political life of America during 
the past quarter of a century. 


Management’s stake in collective bargaining. New York 18 (330 West 42d Street), 
American Management Association, 1944. 51 pp. (Personnel series No. 81.) 
The pamphlet contains four papers: The function of collective bargaining; 
Trends and principles established in wartime bargaining; The scope of collective 
bargaining; and Management’s stake in collective bargaining, the latter paper 
being by the chairman of the National War Labor Board. 


What the factory worker really thinks about post-war jobs and labor unions. Report 
of survey conducted by the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, 
N. J. (In Factory Management and Maintenance, New York 18 (330 West 
42d Street), October 1944, pp. 81-92; charts. 35 cents.) 
First of a series of surveys of the attitudes of factory workers. The information, 
it is stated, was obtained by personal interviews with workers on the streets near 
the plants where they were employed. 


Industry Reports 


The printing trades. By Jacob Loft. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 
301 pp., bibliography. ‘ 

Third of a series on “Labor in Twentieth Century America,” by the same 
publishers. Gives an account of industry and labor problems in newspaper and 
commercial printing fields from 1899 to 1939. The book also traces the evelop- 
ment of collective bargaining and arbitration in the five national printing unions, 
and evaluates their contributions to the American labor movement. 
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La industria de la leche en Puerto Rico. San Juan, Junta de Salario Minimo, 
Divisién de Investigaciones y Estadisticas, 1944. 43 pp.; mimeographed. 

Report of an official investigation of the milk industry in Puerto Rico, giving 
statistics of employment, hours worked, and hourly and weekly wages, in dairies 
and pasteurizing plants, respectively, in August and September 1943. The report 
also includes some data on these subjects from other studies for earlier periods 
back to 1938-39, and a tabulation of cost-of-living indexes from March 1941 to 
January 1944. 


Statistical digest from 1938. London, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1944. 68 pp. 
(Cmd. 6538.) 1s. 6d. 
Statistics of coal mines in Great Britain are given by years from 1938 to 1943, 
inclusive, and for the first quarter of 1944. Production, employment, absenteeism, 
wages, and other items are included. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Labor in politics. By Beulah Amidon. (In Survey Graphic, New York 3 (112 
East 19th Street), September 1944, pp. 390-393 et seq. 30 cents.) 
Description of the origin and activities of the Political Action Committee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and of the National Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee. 


States exercise varied controls over labor unions. (In Business Week, New York 
18 (330 West 42d Street), August 26, 1944, p. 28. 20 cents.) 
The effect of legislative control of labor unions by 10 State governments is shown 
in a tabular statement. 


The trade-union movement in the framework of French war economy, 1939-40. 
By Henry W. Ehrmann. (In Journal of Politics, Gainesville, Fla., August 
1944, pp. 263-293. $1.) 

Shows the changing relations of organized labor with the French Government 
and the latter’s failure to utilize the iabor movement. 


The trade-union movement in Germany, past, present, future. By Hans Gottfurcht, 
chairman, Trade Union Center for German Workers in Great Britain. 
London, N. W. 3 (20 East Heath Road, Flat 3), Trade Union Center for 
German Workers in Great Britain, July 1944. 33 pp.; mimeographed. 

Reviews the development of the German trade-union movement and its de- 

struction and replacement by the Labor Front under Nazism, and outlines a 

plan for reconstructing trade-unions. 


Trade unions and the war situation. London, Trades Union Congress, [1943]. 30 
. 38d. 
Summary of discussions dealing with the war situation and relations with com- 
munist groups, at the annual meeting of the British Trades Union Congress at 
Southport in September 1943. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


After the war—what? The post-war program of the CIO maritime committee. 
Washington 4, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1944. 31 pp. 


National planning for a public works program. By Norman M. Pearson. (In 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Austin, Tex., September 1944, pp. 
77-99. 75 cents.) 

Outline of the development of national public-works programs since the first 
World War. It is stated that in planning a Federal public-works program to 
provide employment in the coming post-war period a basic problem is the location 
of policy formulation as between the executive and Congress, comparable to 
that involved in post-war foreign policy. The author concludes that adequate 
planning requires a staff agency either in Congress or the executive branch, or a 
joint staff serving both. 


A statistical summary of the Radford area, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski 
Counties, and the city of Radford, Virginia: Statistical data on war and 
pre-war employment and industry for use by local groups formulating plans 
for the post-war period. Washington 25, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and Occupational Outlook Branch, Post-War Division, 1944. 

15) oe charts; mimeographed. (Industrial area statistical summary No. 

; ree. 
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A summary of the proceedings of the second national wartime conference of the 
National Council of Scientific, Professional, Art, and White Collar Organiza- 
tions, held June 2 and 3, 1944, in New York City. New York 22 (135 East 
52d Street), National Council of Scientific, Professional, Art, and White 
Collar Organizations, 1944. 52 pp. 25 cents. 

Subjects of the four panel discussions here summarized included planning for 
full employment, problems of standards of living, international collaboration of 
the professions in the post-war world, and post-war readjustment and retraining 
of the professions. Among the findings of the conference was a proposal that 
the National Wartime Conference be continued and that henceforth it be known 
as the National Council of Scientific, Professional, Art, and White Collar Organi- 
zations. 


The international post-war settlement. London, 8. W. 1, Labor Party, 1944.” 7 pp. 

Report prepared by the national executive committee of the British Labor 
Party for presentation at the annual conference of the party in London, May 29- 
June 2, 1944. 


Remobilization for peace. By Sir Ronald Davison. London, Pilot Press, Ltd, 
1944. 56 pp., illus. (Target for tomorrow, No. 12.) 

Deals with problems of demobilization in Great Britain, plans already adopted 
to meet some of them, and unsolved questions. In the author’s view, Govern- 
ment regulation to remobilize for peace is justified to insure an orderly transition 
from economic war to economic security. 


Work, the future of British industry. London, Conservative and Unionist Party 

Organization, Central Committee on Post-War Problems, 1944. 47 pp. 6d. 

Statement of lasting principles and salient facts concerning twentieth-century 
industry, according to the introduction, and not a political program. 


Prices 
Wholesale prices [in the United States], July-December and year 1943. _Washing- 


ton 25, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 60 pp. (Bull. No. 785.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Price index numbers of commodities and services used by farmers [in Canada]. 
Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 1944. 21 pp., charts. 10 cents. 


The New Zealand wartime prices index. Wellington, Government Printer, 1944, 
23 pp. 9d. 
Summarizes events leading to adoption of the wartime prices index and de- 
scribes the manner in which it is compiled. 


Social Security 


Social security in America: Addresses at National Conference on Social Security, 
sponsored by Chamber of Commerce of the United States, January 1944. 
i Weahieatnn, Chamber of Commerce of the United States], 1944. 103 pp. $1. 
The addresses covered various phases of social security: Employment and 
unemployment compensation, veterans’ rehabilitation and reemployment, old-age 
and survivors insurance, and health insurance. 


UE guide to group insurance. New York 22 (11 East 51st Street), United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 1944. 127 pp. 
Handbook designed to help organizers and locals negotiate group insurance 
with employers. Describes types, contents, preparation, and administration of 
good group-insurance plans. 


Beveridge on Beveridge: Recent speeches of Sir William Beveridge. Edited by 
Joan §. Clarke. London, S. W. 1, Social Security League, 119447). 
40 pp. Ils. 
Deals with a number of questions raised in the Beveridge social-insurance 
report. 


La Caja de Pensiones, [Ecuador]. By F. A. Lépez Arteta. (In Boletin de Informa 
ciones y de Estudios Sociales y Econémicos, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 
Quito, March 1944, pp. 7-77.) 

An account, with statistics (receipts, investments, and benefits to workers), 
of the Ecuadoran social-insurance system from its beginning through 1942, and 
pertinent legislation through 1942 reproduced or summarized. 
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Social insurance in Nazi-controlled countries. By Erna M us. (In Political 
Science Quarterly, Columbia University, New York 27, September 1944, pp. 
388-419. $1.) 

Surveys the policies regarding social insurance applied to the Nazi-controlled 
areas, provisions concerning workers transferred from these areas for employment 
in Germany, and coordination with the German social-insurance scheme of the 
yarious types of social insurance existing in the territories annexed by Germany. 


Social security in New Zealand—a simple guide for the people. By A. M. Finlay. 
Christchurch (N. Z.), London, ete., Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., [1943]. 

72 pp. 2s.6d. 
Describes the benefits under the various parts cf the social-security legislation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Intercity variations in wage levels. Washington 25, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1944. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 793; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1944.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


1944 salary survey [in 78 Minnesota municipalities of over 2,500 population]. 
Minneapolis 14, Municipal Reference Bureau and League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, Information Service, 1944. In 6 parts, various paging; 
mimeographed. 

Statistics of annual salaries of municipal employees, from mayors down to 

laborers, by occupation and locality, in 1942 and 1944. 


Average hourly earnings in the airframe industry, 1943. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 35 pp. (Bull. No. 790; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1944, with additional data.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Compensation and service of railroad employees—statistical tables, 1942. Chicago, 
v. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, 1944. 178 pp. 

All tables show the number of employees distributed by the amount of compen- 
sation and the number of months of service credited for 1942. The tables are 
arranged in seven groups, the first group giving grand totals and totals by class of 
employer (class I railroads, class f switching and terminal companies, Railway 
Express Agency, Pullman Company, class II and class III railroads, switching 
and terminal companies other than class I, electric railroads, and car loan com- 
panies). The other groups of tables give data by occupation for class I railroads, 
and by selected occupations for certain other types of employers. Separate groups 
of tables are given for male Negro employees and for female white employees. 


Pay by the year is labor’s goal. By Roger William Riis. (In Survey Graphic, 
New York 3 (112 East 19th Street), October 1944, pp. 422, 429, 430. 30 cents.) 
Account of various plans for wage payments on an annual basis, and a brief 
discussion of efforts that are being made by labor organizations to obtain guar- 
anteed-wage provisions in collective agreements. 


Studies of the effects of long working hours. By Max D. Kossoris. Washington 
. ureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1653; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, June i94h) Free. 


Working Conditions (General) 


The Australian foundry: Working conditions and how to improve them. Melbourne, 
Department of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 
1944. 39 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 3.) 


Factory inspection in China. By T. K. Djang. (In International Labor Review, 
Montreal, September 1944, pp. 284-299. Reprints of article are available 
Peo each. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of 

. O.) 


Factory inspection in Britain. By Sir Wilfrid Garrett, Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories. (In Labor and Industry in Britain, British Information Services, 
New York, Washington, etc., September 1944, pp. 147-151, 155.) 


Factory orders [in Great Britain], 1944 edition. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, 1944. 388 pp. 5s. net. 

ers - classified by subject, such as safety, working hours, overtime, and 

work. 
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Factory and Workshop Acts, [Ireland], 1901-20: Report for 1943. Dublin, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, [1944]. 12 pp. ; 
Reviews operaticns under the factory legislation and lists laws relating to con- 
ditions of work in factories and workshops. 


General Reports 


America unlimited. By Eric Johnston. New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co,, 
Inc., 1944. 254 pp. $2.50 
In this book the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
expresses his views on a wide variety of subjects, including “management and 
labor” and “‘taxes and jobs.” 


Condiciones econémicas y sociales de la Repiiblica de Cuba. By Carlos M. Raggi 
Ageo. Habana, Ministerio de Trabajo, 1944. 215 pp. 

Survey of economic and social conditions in Cuba, with data, some as late as 
1943, on industrial and other distribution of the Cuban population, findings of 
cost-of-living inquiries, wage levels and wage control, unemployment and measures 
for its relief, labor organizations and their function in collective bargaining, ete, 


Labor and labor relations in the new industries of Southwest China. By Kuo-heng 
Shih and Ju-K’ang T’ien. New York (129 East 52d Street), Institute of 
Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1943. 45 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Social change in Southwest China, Case study No. 2.) 50 cents. 

Two case studies dealing with male and female workers, respectively, in two 
different factories. 


Industrial labor under war conditions [in India]. By L. G. Joshi... (In Indian 
Journal of Social Work, Bombay, June 1944, pp. 7-24. $1 in United States.) 


[Report of New Zealand Department of Labor for year ended March 31, 1944. 
Wellington, 1944. 25 pp. 
Covers operations under the existing labor legislation and wartime changes 
in regulations. 


Zona_de protectorado y de los territorios de soberania de Espaiia en el Norte de 
frica—anuario estadistico, 1942. Madrid, Spain, Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Direccién General de Estadistica, 1943. 398 pp., maps, charts. 

This statistical annual for the Spanish prote ctorate in Morocco and Spanish 
possessions in North Africa includes indexes of cost of living for 1942 and some 
earlier years; statistics of seasonal harvest migration for 1942; and statisties 
for 1941 of union membership, unemployment among union members, minimum 
and maximum daily wages (by industries), industrial accidents, and construction 
of low-cost houses. 
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Index to Volume 59—July to December 1944 


Note.—This is a SusyEct Index. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 
Absenteeism, United States: 


Aircraft industry. Airframe, engine, -_ ne yoopelier plants, by month, November 1943 Page 
to June 1944; January 1943 to August 1944. .............-...-_-----------.---- Sept. 480; Nov. 926-7 
Long hours as ‘contribiting ES Sa EA Ae Oct. 739 


Statistics, current monthly summary. (See p. v of each issue, July to December.) 
es ae countries: 


Chile. ates in manufacturing, commerce, and agriculture, 1943, with causes_--_......_ Aug. 294-5 
Great Britain. Factories. Study by Industrial Health Research Board, summary of 
ary apncnnsccctEsrasstnetentinanmhisgudainhkheenneetndcmainaietiie July 85-6 
Accident prevention: 
Efficacy of, inavoiding disproportionate increase in injuries when long hours are worked__ Oct. 739 
Foundry industry. 1942injuries. Causes and unsafe conditions analyzed_..........._. Dec. 1173-9 
Shipyards. Basic factors of hazards, and program for overcoming -----..------.-------. July 13-23 
— Measures recommended to avoid injuries from faulty handling of materials and 
ee OE, od no cencencdecdnstabecsucesminseecnsauanesanne Sept. 533-6 


Accident statistics, United States: 
— injuries 1943. Frequency rates, type and severity, and distribution by indus- 
CET GOTT... « «nin sin nnn enon enn n ne nemo ececccenecceseenseensecoesctacone Nov. 905-8 
Foundry oy Frequency rates, by year, 1939-43, compared with those of all manu- 
facturing; results of detailed study concerning injuries _ | | Serene neta Dec. 1170-3 
= injuries. Current monthly summary. (See p. v of each issue, July to Decem- 


Manufacturing. Frequency rates, by industry, ees be | RE aR ar July 
g. 306-8; Sept. 537-9; Nov. 978-81; Dec. T1804 
Mining, coal. 1943 and earlier years, as reported by “Oisited Mine AWorkers (1944 con- 


I teiivunoaud cpt itipininilinticnetinds medial bebmmeeatetumanumttiettia uaa akdipbenaibialinty Dec. 1196 
Prisons, Federal. Injuries during employment, 1943 record summarized__--............ Oct. 764-5 
Shipyards. Disabling injuries, 1943, by types, by unsafe conditions and acts causing, 

nid. cnnncnctneenatnncecomutasameneseniainbhehaimebenresddipin July 16-23 
— Involving faulty handling of materials and equipment. Number of injuries by 

unsafe act or agency, nature, and part of body affected __-__..._............--...-.---.. Sept. 533-7 


— (East Coast). Minor injuries, October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943. Summary, 
including data on time lost, departmental differences, nature of injuries, duration of 


temporary total disabilities, "seasonal variations, repeat injuries, and infections. __.__. Aug. 251-63 
Women workers (Michigan). Number of closed cases, by occupation, first half of 1944.. Dec. 1235-6 
Age distribution. Extra workers added in wartime, by sex and class of population __-_.-__.- Aug. 270-8 
Agricultural workers. Policies and requirements concerning placement, War Manpower 
——— PTS, SED nescnqnesiuconecwesennetastebubeuaiemeanaaeupentns July 88-9 
Agricultu: 
French Indo-China. Conditions summarized to period of World War IT_~..........--- July 47-9, 52-3 
Poland. Situation prior to World War II ,and changes under German control_-_........ July 64-6 


Aircraft industry. Wartime development. Employment volume and distribution, Jabor 

turnover, absenteeism, hours, earnings, production and productivity. 
Airframe industry. Collective I GRUNT div cncienesipacuchscininunens 
Aliens: 








Admissions and departures in fiscal years ended June 30, 1939, 1943, and 1944._._........ Dec. 1240-1 
Age distribution, by country of citizenship, as of March 1, 1944__4¢_.._._.......-.....-.- July 34-5 
Employment in plants having confidential Army and Navy contracts. Routine con- 
li ie EG I. li Ae ht LE ARE AE a APR AO A July 89 
Apprenticeship. Service men and women, post-war period. Character of training, and 
selection of trainees, War Manpower Commission iieisacvsisssns-ncrinnga hhmanionteamanadabernadaielidion Nov. 973 
rl ST lea eile i ele NINE LR SARTRE TILE Nov. 1026 
Armed forces, Great Britain. Leave according to length of foreign service. Plan to provide 
ey en ne DERNRDOD. ... ... .ccunsecegoenbencccrenescudeps-euscbenscotecnen Nov. 975 


Armed services, United States: 
Army. Age distribution of officers and enlisted personnel, by sex, as of December 31,1943. July 29-30 
Army Nurse Corps. Full military status accorded by law of June 22, 1944; nists of 








corps since December 1941- pean Dec. 1169 
Demobilized personnel in post- -war period, ‘estimated number, by ” A leprae Sept. 489 
Increases in numbers compared with increases in civilian eompieguant, A peli 1940 to April * —_ 

Ses cloniincersia rindi <li dighesten dnt lncven te ateniatein aa laren iia tle taanacaclliain ead aieiidiinintatartinlinin amen ug. 
ae Officers (2,300) reaching retirement age during World War II, retained in active Nae 
nc NE EE y 
Personnel. Growth and distribution (estimated), September 1944 to March 1945, with 
sulation to labor forse. Summary........ .. ....------- 2-202 <- ones nnn anon nnsnee seco Dee. 1160-1 
Automobile industry. Seniority nie isions in collective agreements. Findings of BLS 
IIIT isi onc atin ciaeriinnoempn tite diinkiniendtapuaaucutdmiensbandinnmanmnabeed a Sept. 463-74 
Banks, labor. (See under Cooperation.) 
Blind workers: 
Number estimated available for industry in 1944_-_- Oct. 679 
Use of, by aircraft corporation in sorting rivets_.... .....-.....-.._.----.--------.------ Oct. 683 
Borrowing workers. New York area. Agreement between Regional War Manpower Com- 
 , ir Ti... .anasnosncequssncnssbennsianesquadeuntneleunae Dec. 1168 
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Page 
Budget. Cost-of-living. Textile Workers’ Union of America, study by.............-...... Oct. 859-61 
Building construction: 
Residential. Nonfarm units, by type, size of city, geographic division, source of funds, 
ane nn ES SUE BE on vcccdceceunerenddndscamgen-ouduaeens : Oct. 812-17 
Urban areas. Federally financed and 4 Number, kind, and valuation of buildings, 
summary by month, May to October 1944... . ...... ............... ...........- July 203-5; 


a 430-2; Sept. 633-5; Oct. 872-4; Nov. 1085-7: Dec. 1294-6 
Canning (fruit and vegetable) industry. Collective agreements (32). Provisions sum- 





marized._-...........--.....--------- aac an enennn can cnn ccsec ence ccn geen senec- cen eenae----e Dec. 1220-1 
Canteens, United States. Manufacturing plan:s (in war work). Cafeterias, lunch counters 

or stands, stationary or mobile canteens. Extent to which supplied by employers. _.._._- Oct. 746 
Chemical industries, Dominican Republic. Courses provided in University of Santo Do- 

an redone oendsennd eapsieecnamningred aabheomasiinainemtionere Dec. 1238 
Child labor, United States: 

California. Wartime relaxation of protective laws. Applications for and policy followed 
TE ecient ends sense andenesienrtecnideepenicinwhtrunrnseningheeceronemens July 121-2 
Part-time work by high-school students (3 cities). Effect on scholastic standing_____._. July 134-5 

Students leaving school for work, before graduation (Chicago). Subsequent employ- 
RR CS 2 aR AT RE A eS aN wal 135-4 
artime. Summary of conditions in three States (Tll., Mich., and N. Y.).............. Nov. 1034-5 

cna labor, British Malaya. Conditions prior to World "War IL, Reading legislative pro- 

TEL diudiesilocessbeentesarehnndmeuntzwmenindndbaonehtadeteegecunty -anbndmagindaiineien Au 
Chronology. Labor events, April to September 1944 Sept. 659-66; Dec. ikea 
Civil Service Commission (U. 8S. Government). Wartime examinations. Elimination of 
= age limits, and list of opportunities for positions, 1944... .-..........-.-.--._... July 27-8 

lothing: 

Cost of, changes (percentage) from September 15 to March 15, 1944._......._....-.- July 161-78 
Wartime regulations affecting quality...........................__- ATE L RE PR. July 175-8 
Collective agreements, United States: 
Airframe industry (26, in effect June 1944). Summary of provisions concerning coverage 
and duration, union status, check-off, wages (incentive plans, minimum and hiring 
rates, interim adjustments, minimum call pay and recall for overtime, shift differen- 
tials, overtime and week-end work), holidays, paid vacations, sick leave, military 
service, leave of absence, seniority, safety and sanitation, lay-off and rehiring, promo- 
tions, discharges, conciliation and arbitration, strikes and lockouts_-__-____...........-- Aug. 340-56 
Arbitration provisions. Features summarized, by industries (14)___.._.__...._.____- Nov. 1001-13 
Automobile industry. Seniority provisions. Findings in BLS study (completed 
ie aE TE OT IES gl Met ES REO Sept. 463-74 
Canning (fruit and vegetable). Summary of provisions (in 32 agreements) concerning 
coverage and duration, union status, wages, hours and overtime, week-end and holida 
pay, vacation, leave, seniority, lay-off, promotions, transfers, military service, health 
and safety, disputes, arbitration, ischarge, strikes and lockouts. Dec. 1203-16 
“Escape period” provision in maintenance-of-membership clause. Effectssummarized.. Dec. 1137-40 
Collective sagresmante, foreign countries: 
France. Conditions prior to World War II, summary--___-_..__-..-.-__-_--_.---..._... Oct. 721-2 
== Britain. Coal mining. Contract, national, ccnad April 20, 1944, to be effective 
SN iinctdiaiesliah ie taatintttehadda dae bieeaiai>adihpemiionnaeiononwezaneieidn annem July 112-15 
(See vale Employment contracts.) 
Collective bargaining, United States: 
Airframe industry. Status as of June 1944, s BIY ------------------------------ .. Aug. 340-5 
Federal agencies (Government Printing Office an and Tennessee Valley Authority). Pro- 
Nov. 1069 


ST nla deswiredinaibiahbenrendsig eum teusretenenenen dens ddbeninns 
Collective bargaining, Norway. Status prior to World War II, and changes under German 

ee ET ee Sept. 508, 509 

Colonization, Colombia. Land purchase by tenants. Decree of October 4, 1944, ‘provisions. Dec. 1169 


Compulsory labor: 
cuador. Road work required of men between 21 and 50, by Executive decree of June 15, 


\ 1944, and Road Conscription Law effective August 1, 1944._........._.--.-- ee Nov. 962-3 
French Indo-China. Conditions under which imposed, and restrictive legislation. July 5344 
Poland. Jewish workers. Oppressive measures taken by Nazi authorities after German 

July 6 


GETEIEL. ..0 2009 cccqoceeguoqocergeccccccececenenesqnecsscosesesenavacensesecenesecceccs 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 

Department of Labor (United States Government), work of, by States, industries, and 

type of situation. By month, May to September 1944... .___..___- y 118-20; 

Sept. 575-7; Nov. 1018. nz 1219 

TT a ae a ee ee em Ee a Sept. 575-7 

Union capeeunante. Arbitration provisions of collective agreements in 14 important 





SRGUNETIOS, GUMIMEETY.. - « «2. enna nnn n en nocenenneerecnescecceweecccnenece-ee Nov. 1001-13 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Brazil. National and regional labor councils and local boards of conciliation and judg- 
ek es eathemarincewubaoisoennnenecsuuedGuumun Oct. 808-9 
France. Conditions prior to World War II, summary. ENTE I EN Oct. 723-4 
Norway. Laws of 1915 and 1927, provisions. bes AMDT LPR ALE ETB ND in Sept. 508-9 
Consumption expenditures. (See Expenditures, consumer.) 
Conventions, meetings, etc. 
a haan Clothing Workers of America (14th biennial, i, Ohicage, May 1944). Sum- 
proceed pupaibaladeaeauenaauanenmeadeniinne Aug. 3324 
Brotherhood of Steeping Car Porters, September 1944... Nov. 98 
Garment Workers’ Union, Ladies’ International (25th, Boston, May 29 to June 8, 1944). 
Proceedings and re aparte, summary of____..___.- Sept. 560-0 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, United. Fourth convention, 
New York, May 1944. Summary of proceedings...............__.._..._--._.. Sept. 555-60 
Hosiery W orkers, American Federation of (C.I. 0.), 33d annual, Atlantic: City, September 
11-15, 1944. Summary of proceedings........................_---__-___ ee Dec. 119004 
ne. Policy Committee of Resettlement and Reemployment (New Delhi, Feb. 29, Joly 208 
incite denticn rinse wap Cage Sw eciesaconnennetrenees uly 
Inter-American Development Commission Lad York, May 1044); list of individual July we 
ah uly 


commissions in central agency. - 
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Conventions, meetings, etc.—Continued. Page 
International Education Assembly. Meeting (Frederick, Md.), June 1944____.________- July 107 
International Labor Conference, 26th (Philadelphia, Apr. 20-May 12, 1944). Summary 


ICE EL EE IEE LEE LI LING, SD LL EIE i nN AE TE See July 1-12 
oniein Conference attended by representatives of Refugee Committee and of United 

a Swedish, and German trade-unions, February 1944. Summary of plans dis- ‘ - 

a SF eee ee aE Ie PE a AA. 2S ug. 33 
Telephone Workers, National Federation of (tenth, Denver, June 12-17, 1944). Summary 

vee se RS ee a are Sept. 569-71 
Typographicai Union, International (eighty-seventh, Grand Kapids, August 19-25, 1944). 

Summary of CEE aR TT SI Ie Ph ie an an Oct. 782-7 
= Mine Workers, e002 (September 12-20, Cincinnati). Summary of proceed- 

Re EE EE NS Fe INTE SIE EE Dec. 1195-1202 
Ww -y Indian Conference (under auspices of Anglo-American Carribbean Commission), 
ee _ Ri  ne Oe ey RL) Aa July 110-11 
Cooperation, United States: 
a armen Dene ALL Dec. 1220-1 
Consumers’. Local associations, ‘distributive, service, and productive federations. 

Membership and business statistics for 1943, summary-----.-_..._.......-------------- Oct. 777-8 
— Production ~! federations. Objectives stated by Guepanaiiivs League of the U.S. A. Sept. 548 
—— Productive plants operated by central federations as of June 1944, summary; value 

of — produced, by product and section, 1943; geographical location of plants, by 

RES STS ROTTER PR eee ieee IE a ee a Re Sept. 548-54 
Credit unions. Operations in 1943 summarized, and comparison with 1942.............. Oct. 778-81 

Cooperation, foreign countries: 

enmark. Status prior to World War II, summary-_-_-__.__..---_..---__--------.--... Nov. 956 
France. Status of movement prior to and. since beginning of World War II, summary... Oct. 727 
Norway. Status prior to World War II, and effects of German occupation ae Ne Sept. 509-10 


Poland. History, and status prior to World War II; and situation after German invasion. July 80-1 
Europe. Consumers’, retail, and wholesale. N umber of associations, membership, and 

business done, by country, | Ra RS el BR Aug. 323-5 
— General summary of status to World War II, including Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 

Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France,Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 

Hungary, Iceland, IrishF ree State, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 

Norway, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia... Aug. 309-31 


—— Post-war reconstruction, possibilities for use in___...._......-..--.------.--.----... Aug. 309-31 
Coy °y and copper-alloys industry. Connecticut Valley. Characteristics, and scope of 
Bi ST i? iii <chpiéeticandinnessagtnesgunteoennGuscstemehbanthamuntnadadae Oct. 836-7 


Cost of living, United States 
Cities (large). Indexes, various items, by month, May 15 to October 15, 1944, and by 
year 1935-43; changes from month to ‘month expressed in percent _ y 179-82; 
ug. 409-12; Sept. 604-7; Oct. 851-4; Fwd 1268-70 
Clothing, for moderate-income families. Changes, a. September 15, 1939, to March 
15, 1944; relative increases in costs of men’s and women’s apparel; composition of BLS 


index covering; Government regulations affecting quality of items priced_--__...-...... July 161-78 
Statistics, current monthly summary. (See p. vi of each issue, July to December.) 
Steelworkers’ families. Average weekly expenditures, September to November 1943._... July 188-92 


—_ level for family of four. Summary of study by Textile Workers Union of 


ST itinscdnhctichn dll biddnthnimniadiahine Sanat tinnipnnndin-agmiindieindiamehiaemntacditats Oct. 859-61 
Cost of living, ——y countries: 
Brazil (Federal District). ‘“‘Middle class” family. By item of expense, for years 
1933-42, and for months January i lin A aE EE EDT i ati EP REG at Dec. 1282 


Colombia (Bogot&). Worker's family of five. Money cost and indexes, specified months, 
in five main categories, February 1939 to July 1944________.-_.--_.----..---------.---- Nov. 1072-3 





Denmark. Index changes. Adjustments of wages according to, since 1939 Nov. 951 
French Indo-China. Rise from 1925 to 1930 to correspond to increase in w be ny July 57 
aon —— Indexes, as related to automatic changes in wage rates (un collective 
CE i SV ORE, AIR REST PRE RA  sehCk GO Rte RAIN, La ek ART Ae pt. 602-3 
— ser elation to price subsidy and retail price indexes_-.-_...............-...----...----. Sept. 611-12 
(See also Prices.) 
Court decisions: 

I ET a TE AE Ee Nov. 1023-5 
Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage and Hour Law). Cases involving application and 

I iiiicdendéacsnsdelitcidindcsdeiadttineiunseenessddugelbenumhbdeamdient eel: yn 

. Sept. 581-3; Oct. 808; Nov. i264: 

eee eee ee SES TRARY Ts Oy oe ior 78-80 
LEE LIL IEE LTTE TE ARE: y Ly 


Aug. 373-80; Sept. 578-80, 581-3; Oct. 801, 805; Nov. 1022; 1023-5; Dec. 1 


July 
Aug. 376-8; Sept. 581; Oct. 803-5; Nov. 1022-3, 1027; Dec. 1228-30, Y ima 
Social Security Act held to cover members of orchestra in which leader personally plays 





ERASERS TRI ABP ENCES) CAE aa Se ER Rg Te SD ba 0 Aug. 382 
Unemployment compensation. State-Court decisions -....................-... Sept. 583; Dec. 1223-4 
Veterans’ ye hts OL a Me RENE, SD PE EL SINE EIS, te ae Oct. 802; Nov. 1019-20 

Court decisions, foreign coun’ 
Brazil. National FLabor Council, cases handled in 1943. RE ee De Oct. 808-9 
Chile. Labor courts, cases decided in 1443. Summary......................... Oct. 809-10 
Credit unions. (See wnder Cooperation.) 
Out-backs in war industries. Summaries of effects on workers ...............--- Sept. 585-8; Nov. 1030-3 
Deaf workers. Industrial positions to which adaptable_....._._.___ Oct. 680-1, 683 
Decisions. (See Court d ions, Arbitrator’s decision; and under National Labor Relations 


Board, New York Labor Relations Board, National "War Labor Board, and Shipbuilding 


ion.) 
Demobilization, United States: 
Armed forces. ee after European victory. a to be followed according to plans 
of War Department and War Manpower Commission .._................-..-....---.- Nov. 971-2 
Post-war. Military te industrial (hypothetical) n i reladion to post-war employment.. Sept. 488-05 








Demobilization, foreign countries: Page 
Canada, Special Cabinet committee provided to plan for, by order of December 1939____ July 98 
Great Britain. Armed forces. Partial, after European victory. Priority classes and 

distinction in treatment. Summ ~ anitetihntihateiiiniibeaionabnadnmiinandee Nov. 973-5 
— Effecting, after World War II. Policies proposed, summary---.............-.--..-- July 99-101 

Department and clothing stores. Characteristics of establishments, and scope and method 

oT RS ECE ae Nov. 1036~47 

Discrimination: 

New York. Commission appointed, 1944, to study practices, and make recommenda- 
SSSI eee Se ean ow Senna Tee Aug. 360 
Racial. Barred in new unions organized by ‘American Federation of Labor____-..-.___- Nov. 998 

Dismissal compensation, Uruguay. Commercial firms’ employees. Requirements of law 
EE Pea ctcbsctbccnnncnsadabeddenesubscesmmasnowenadedenesenseatnamqssonseweensnee Nov. 963-4 


Earnings. Weekly, daily, and hourly. Statistics, current monthly summary (See p. v of 
each issue, July to December; see also Wages and hours. 
Economic conditions: 
RE EE eee ee Aug. 279-94 
Denmark. Planned system and efficiency of operation --- Nov. 945-4 
France. Prior to World War II, summary; including re 






ew of events in August and 


SET Hl ahnewtadumnateeebiobsennentiphenetheneranteeedepinimauereumpuniekmnes Oct. 705-27 
French Indo-China. Summary of status previous to World War II and under Japanese 
ii iacnengnscgcecenen genaeeccnonetapadpunsdesccucenassetnsoncesgonsonsesonesesce July 47-61 
Haiti Effects of land ownership Ot I ntnnnnen senna thearanennatienbontwthe Oct. 748 
Pola}. Summary of status previous to World War II and under Nazi control.._______ July 62-4 
Sweden. Post-war Economic Planning Commission established, February 1944. Re- 
I ch certian tgkikhenheutsreeastoocunaumennsuindipeiausnenteseenstihiend Sept. 530-2 
Education, Great Britain. British Education Act. August 3, 1944. Provisions----__...... Dec. 1238-9 
Emigration. Aliens. Departures, by fiscal years ended June 30, 1939, 1943, and 1944_______ Dec. 1240 
—e organizations: 
ritish Malaya. United Planters’ Association, influence during depression __.._-._....-. Aug. 290 
France. Status prior to World War II; dissolution by Vichy_-......................... Oct. 720-1 
Employment agencies: 
enmark. Public offices established by ast g os |) Nov. 949-50 
France. Status prior to and during World War II_..__.-._.....-..-.----.-.----..------ Oct. 711-12 
Norway. System and functions prior to World War II; use of by Nazi authorities after 
SESE LEA FT I a a een EG Sept. 500-1 
Poland. Government officers maintained by Labor Fund. Status in 1937.........____ July ® 
Spain. System established by law of 1931; made available to employers for public works 
in 1935; placement statistics as of February 1944... ._........-.-.......--------------.- Dec. 11654 


Employment ceilings. (See under Manpower.) 
Employment conditions, United States: 
Child-labor. Wartime, in Illinois, Michigan, and New York. Summary----..-........ Nov. 103445 
Cut-backs in war industries. Buffalo area. II disin-taikdeaceutnemmcenedins hen Dee. 1133-5 
—— Effects on employees in four areas (St. Louis, St. Louis County and Weldon Springs, 
Mo.; Jamestown and Dunkirk, N. Y., and Meadville and Butler, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre, 
Williamsport, and Berwick, Pa.; .; Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
io Sle ei abn Wi oP a mai Sept. 585-8 
— — Women workers released in seven areas (Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
Evansville, Ind.; Rockford, Dl.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Los Angeles; Des Moines), and in 
Portland (Oreg.. ) I ASE TE, OEE LILLE Nov. 1030-3 
Manpower requirements and supply, current developments in Massachusetts. Changes 
oe defense period (to December 1941) and in World War II aenmaneen to December 


DiicihodetenntheequeetessscsnerquisecocenesmnainoenhiseapeRthtnn, -inéenagrnaun~es Oct. 740-5 
Employmeiit conditions, foreign countries: 
ritish Malaya. Prior to World War II, including —— distribution........... Aug. 34 
France. Status prior to and during World WarII. Summary..................---.--- Oct. 708-12 
Norway. Period World War I to World War II; summary; fear 1935-41_.......... Sept. 499-500 


Employment contracts, Dominican Republic. Law of June 16, 1944. Provisions concerning 
obligations, termination, dismissal compensation, suspension of agreement, minors, mater- 
nity leave, apprenticeship, arbitration... .................-.-....--.--.--.... sbeumeanime Nov. 1013-16 
Employment policies: 
actory employment of physically impaired workers. Survey by Federal agencies, 
Sy i. ccpusanemnatinatdaseuehscnegsedsetusasnanqeesuseusesasesscesaneshge Oct. 677-83 
Great Britain. Post-war period. _ Plans SD cntscbicnqdcnndeneniatmnnnenammusnenien Aug. 296-38 
Employment statistics, United States 
Aircraft a By type of contenster each month January 1942 to August 1944; by 


type of plant, each month January 1940 to August 1944; women workers, January 1942 


[AES Gilivcasqnencocqgeswapnareqpquesseqosnuquqaswegbooungpcepennaeneanesadbyanse Nov. 911-16 

si, engine, and propeller plants, November 1943 to June 1944, by district and type sunt. oul 
BR.ccccqcocqnegeprocegusqscossceseqsegceceqeqeeppocccsassoposamsatdnneteuphonsece pt. 

ofdue labor force. Monthly, by sex and class y Sa April to October 1944... July 225; 


nm a oe 657-8; Oct. 893; Nov. 1107; Dee. 1315 
Construction. Federal and non-Federal projects, se hon bate 1 TT on tneeneunendibennnte July 
ug pt. 638-9; Oct 878; Nov. 1091-2; Dec. 120-130 
Federal agencies. Distribution between Washington, D. C., area and the various States, 
Se, 20 Ge CURD GEE BEE. cccccconcapensonentpedsudiisedsiudencipsacosehbmeeins 
Federal mp eeny by branch, including projects under United States agencies; and projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations, May to September 1944.____.___......_- y 
Aug. 434-6; Sept. 637-9; Oct. 876-8; Nov. 1089-91; Des _ 
Illinois. Women workers in July 1944 and } 0” allan ite onic et 
Industrial and business. By industry, including pay rolls, Auet to September 1944. ._. aly sy 
Aug. 433-50; my 636-57; Oct. 875-92; Nov. 1088-1106; Dees ia ey} 
Iowa. Women, and total workers, by ‘industry, ay of each year Rc oete octets 
Massachusetts. Changes in situation ooas defense period (to December 1941) and 
estimated in war pera ON AE ATARI RI 00 APTI eT ed Oct. 740-6 
Mining. coal. Anthracite. Average number employed, years 1942 and 1943............ Nov. 98 
—— Bituminous and lignite. 1943 and earlier years, as reported by United Mine Workers 
SI anaddbtniinsnesdsn. cotapabiiabincdenecipnupnansninmmedestedguncube Dee. 11% 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. 
onagricultural establishments. — By industry oom. me and months 1939- 
43, and months January to March 1944. .__......- wibcatntivnininantiviualeqninciaiin 
— Summary, a: industry groups al El eee 
—_— — stimated number employed in October of 1942 and 1943, by age group 








and 1 
et Private. Total wage earners (387 yards) ale 5 — — aciaasipessianiniseniotiiiids 
Summary, current monthly. (See p. v. of each issue, ber.) 
Total labor force, including armed services and caviliems, , yee, September 1940 to 
INGE BODE. «noo cnc nunenngennccnevennnepseecsscescaininpeemppininnecnisccatedcusss 
War plants, Government owned, privately operated, September 1943--.........-.....-.. 
— > an Airframe, engine, and propeller plants, by month November 1943 
0D CUO BOEE....n ccccccccccrccccccnsececescccotcecteuseseseccscnescocessecensoeseseocces 
—— Changes in wartime, by characteristics and major occupation groups-.-.............. 
me ment statistics, foreign countries: 
ritish Malaya. Gainful workers, by region and occupational group, 1931; employment 
trend for a restricted group of estate, mine, and factory workers 1930-38_-.......-..--.. 
Denmark. Industrial distribution of workers, ww distribution in manufacturing and 
mechanical trades, 1935; yearly indexes, 1931-39-...................-.---.-----...----- 
E] Salvador. Working population, Mietelbution ee 
Haiti. Distribution by zs of employment, emus 
Poland. Industrial distribution, by class of workers and by 0, Pedidnnsnincaiasinias 
Mexico. Industrial enterprises, by een, Op of December Sh, BOG... .ncccccccccccsscteccecs 
Engineering, Science, and Management War Training Program. Summary, 1940-44__...... 
Engineering-service companies. Labor brokerage by, War Manpower Commission instruc- 
tions concerning, to regional I, GE Bt We cécntindtinccnnccpantacsndentedengeiians 
“Escape period”’ provision in maintenance-of-membership clauses in union agreements. 
er, (ny 200 GENS SOG a. occcccsccetcauscctesdshiadensebenessconsuisnabbbenntios 
Expenditures: 
Consumer. By goods and services (9 groups), totals by year 1939-43_..........-........ 
— By gocds and services (12 groups), specified years 1929, 1933, and 1937-43; and 
nnn cccnandevsbepbecscuspesapepandetgenhitliahbanadbbtneses 
National Statistics, current monthly. (ge P: v of each issue, July to December.) 
War. By year, 1939-43; by quarter, 1942 and 1943; and relation to gross national product. 


Family allowances: 
United =. Teachers, public school. Systems in effect in 75 cities and towns sum- 
| ES Ral LOO LE Ee RS LE a eT ne 
Canada. Act of August 1944. ment of in dremteninenncinenaipiicmahalicknisist 
Norway. Necessity for establishment Lf — occupation 
Uruguay. Law of November 12, 1943. Provisions._.......................-..----------- 
— Endorsement of, in ta 0 ne of of International Labor Conference, April 
— Summary, by Loountey. of developments in World War a paws in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, Eire, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, Norway, P y, Portugal, Soviet Union, ‘Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South NN RI i oriedaetiann tibial ininhite dt isd waetnon 
Fatigue. Great Britain. Factories. Preventive measures discussed in report of Indus- 
ED SE OI oo abn ediddininns onetnadagidatnadabdiderdddsnsakavehssadcns 
Tees boring iti Meth 
and laboring positions. ethods of determining rates paid. Summary-. 
State distribution by Federal agencies, as of June 30, 1944. vce nab oa ES EEE EE 
Fellowships. Offered by U.S. 1 of Commerce to qualified citizens of other Ameri- 
can countries. Gummer? | Ra PEELS. ES Ree ae PTY A RS Sa 
Fixed-income groups. poo Ay Fituation of. Investigation by Senate Subcommittee. 
By | SRRRIESSEEE Sat 22 EE eee SRS PT a ea aE aE 
<7 onar I Nutrition; Prices, retail.) 
Forty Plus clubs. ‘a and activities. Decrease in number of organizations, 1939-44___. 
Foundry industry. I NN BR cbc dnctickcactccdavchddtakaduibicabinee 


Handicapped workers: 
Factory positions. Efficiency, absenteeism, injury-frequency, and _labor-turnover 
— and placement experience. Results of 1944 survey by Federal agencies sum- 
Veterans m8. Assimilation into industry in post-war period, War Manpower Commission 
_ ES ELI, EP DIE I SIN ee OEE A ee 
t industries, French Indo-China. Summary of conditions prior to ros bs ) 
Health and hygiene Great Britain. Health Service, National, pro Summary. --.-. 
Hi olombia. ae purchase by workers. Provisions of decree of October 4, 4, 1944. 
Hours of work, United 8 
8-hour law, covering _- All and mechanics TS. Veterans’ Administration on public 
work within United States, suspended May 11, 1944._...........-. 2... 
Long hours, effects of. Results of 12 plant surveys summarized....._____-.......-...-- 
Statistics, current monthly summary. (See p. v. each of issue, July to December.) 
Hours of work, foreign countries 
Denmark. Status prior to World War II, summary.__...............__...--...---.---- 
France. ——— prior to World War I; wartime measures; and changes under Ger- 
Great reat Britala. Se Selected factories. Effect of reduction in 1942 upon productivity of labor- 
aig AT Co tS ae siceiieediia 
. Ww of rovisions; and erman occupational authorities 
Poland. 8-hour day. ws of November 19 1918 Band bj ceria 1919, and regulations. 


Nonfarm dwelling units by type, size of city, geographic division, source of funds, and 
valuation, first 6 months of years 1944 ty, goeraphle dvsion, 0 I ea te SF 3 ae 
Urban areas. Federally and at financed. Number of units, type, and valuation, 
eon y to October 1944..___- ay 203-4; Aug. 430-1; Sept. 633-4; Oct. 872-3; Nov. 1085-7; 
reat Britain. Post-war period, and long-term programs. Summary of f plans bemesantnen 
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Immigration: Page 
United States. Aliens admitted in fiscal years ended June 30, 1939, 1943, and 1944, by 

Sar GE trGen OP TREE TI ane tcencence pare ne canter eg twencasecunsesecconssces Dec. 1240-1 

British Malaya. Summary of conditions prior to World War II..--....--...----.---..-- Aug. 232 


Incentive wage: 
— and copper-alloys industry. Practices, and earnings compared with time pay- 


Cotton-textile industry. Extent of use in northern and southern mills. - ie 
Foundry workers. Effectiveness when used in connection with shorter “workweek...._- Oct. 740 


Income, United States: 





Farm workers (family and hired workers), ye! size - i knitectbiintinsenssacece Oct. 843-4 
National. By distributive shares, 1929 Seite REE STR I July 150-1 
— Statistics, current monthly. (See p. vi vt a issue, July to December.) 
Per capita. By States and regions, 1939 and 1943, and percent a Nov. 1049-53 
-—— wd \ wctierneaed families, 1939, by age, sex, and marital status of head, and by size of D 
Co eeececnaweneesessncsccssoccansscccusguesceseceseaquasuecboceseusncescceccccocces ec. 1254 
Pm md my Weekly, September to November 1943, and debt, expenditure, taxes, and 
CEE no 6incctgacewrcctecenssgnesccnscceuncaqecesensgsacndenouasedencdqsesgscocnssees July 188-92 
Wage-earner families, per capita, by sex, age, and marital status of head of family, 1939-_. Dec. 1254 
Income, Haiti. Distribution of workers by. eS eee Oct. 748 
Industrial diseases and poisons. Lead poisoning. Fatal cases by States, 1941, 1942, and 
oa - year 1901-42, including rates on million of population; by occupat: tional class and - 
Ov. 976-8 


Infustrial disputes, United States: 
Inti e. Principles regarding, adopted by National War pater Board. Summary.. Sept. 5204 


rastat 
Strikes. Summaries and statistics, by —— May to October 1944._.................. uly 116; 
Aug. 357-8; Sept. 572; Oct, 797-9; Nov. 1017-18; Dec. 1317-1 


—— (See also p. vi of each issue, July to December.) 


Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
France. Strike movement of 1936, ES....ccnnincdcdomenmimapabnnintitontnanutiitbiie Oct. 722-3 
Great Britain. Mining, coal. Strikes affecting ou ‘put, LL, July 114 
Norway. Machinery for a prior to World War II; strikes probibited by German 
authorities after = pcibantlichneneabanaviinctinnaiia tases ephtetetinaahphapedee Sept. 508, 500 
Industries and services. Classification designations, exact, in United States and Great 
eS ee Gieweckedietiswsimetelénineiee July 16 


Injuries, industrial. (See Accident statistics.) 
Insurance. Amalgamated Insurance Fund (Clothing Workers) providing life, accident, ana 
Sad a contccwacuneesepnccangpensashcncenenegnepeasenceneguetteeneensgenipies Aug. 335 
inter-agency Committee on Occupational Deferment (United States Government). List 
of critical activities and programs submitted by, to Selective Service System, May 24, 1944_ July 90-2 
Inter-American cooperation 
Caribbean on. West Indian Conference, Barbados, March 1944 (representatives o- 
Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward I 
Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, and Windward Islands). Objectives discussed’ July 110-11 
Fellowship offered to qualified oe of other American countries, by U. 8. Depart 





ment of Commerce. Rind cnpanccngntdtbatebrimengstpondtenecewadiezes Oct. 82 
Latin America. Participation in mestings to formulate NE IIE, on ccccnccscscs July 107 
—— Post-war planning jes. Membership and activities of, b as aA July 1064 

Inter-American Development Commission. Meeti L-4 oa City, oy 1944. Mem- 
bership and activities of post-war ——— SR Ne. ono dati dinbuccepichines July 1079 
International Labor Conference. meeting (P. hitedelphia April 20 to May 12, 1944). 
be of aims and purposes, resolutions, and recommendstions, summary (Ge oodrich July 43 


Labor agencies, Denmark. Administrative. Status prior to World WarII. Summary... Nov. SH 
Labor and industrial conditions: 


British Malaya. Summary, including economic and political background, prior to 
World War II and since J SD... nance anliainel teabecedsbedaswraditiis Aug. 279-4 
Denmark. Summary, preceding World War II, with some later data... ........- Nov. 45-4 
France. Prior to and after German invasion in 1940____.................-.--.------.--- Oct. 70-8 

French Indo-China, Summaries for period preceding World War II and period of Jap- 
= —— Ra Raia oF Ne Se aR PSS TIC PR ET OP July 47-4 
Front. Creation by Nazis, character and activities__..............-.- Nov. 932-4 


Germ: Labor 
Italy. ee itied Military Government, and measures in German-controlled sections, ~s . Dee. 1164 
Norway. Summary, period prior to German occupation, including historical b 


groun: 
—— Government administrative agencies for labor, prior to and subsequent to German Sept. a 
ERE LF LSE SL a EL PRS Ae STEM 5 
a Summary of status prior to World War II (including historical background), 
and chan, nf Ger Gertie GUM. ... ccncccccnnecwcesesesseccccccSsnccceccocescscesce 
Switzerlan Control of prices and wages in wartime. Summary of status_..........-- Dee. 
Labor brokers. Engineering-service companies. War Manpower Commission instructions 
concerning, to regional directors, May 19, 1944_..............-----....--.---------- July 4 
Labor contract, Egypt. Law of May 10, 1044, effective August 15, 1944. Provisions 
Labor court, Norway. Establishment on basis of 1915 law, supplemented by laws of 1927, 
1931, a 1983... 2. -----2e--nee-nnnenenn-nnnnennnnnnnnnnnnennennnnnnnenennenenecenesennees Sept. 500 


Growth and distribution, Septens tember 1940-September 1944. _.............-..--.------..- Dee. 1158-4 
(See also Employment statistics; Employment policies; Labor turnover; Manpower; 
Negro workers; Unem loyment; Women workers.) 
Labor Front. Germany. tructure, relation to Nazi Party, position in Third Reich, pre- 
Labor in inspection. Onile. “General Labor Office, inspection Division.” Summary o jae 
n r ion Division. Summary o - 
a“ in 1943 as com ven VIOUS YORTS.............-----------n0--------n---neennneee Oct. 80-10 


Labor izations, United 8: 
Amalgamated Clo Cloth thing Workers of America. History; and proceedings of 1944 con- 
ven Aug. 3324 
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Labor organizations, foreign countries: 

British Malaya. Status prior to World WarII. Summary 

Canada. Membership, specified years, 1914-44. ............ s 

Denmark. Status prior to World WarII. Summary---................-...-.-..---.--- 

France. a es to World War II; measures taken by Vichy Government; and first 
mesting ef ©. G, T. Gitar HRSsetaD CF PUSD..cccccccccccccccccccccccceesccuesccceccoses 

Germany. Plan for post-war reconstruction, summary 

India. —— selected fiscal years, 1932-33 to 1941-42 

Mexico. Membership of unions under Federal jurisdiction, by industry, June 30, 1944. 





Norway. Development from 1870 to 1939. Membership, specified years, and changes 
er III, «.. «os nnicnsinanheinaibenehodiemamalianncwnamenpanselinll 
South African Trades and Labor Council. Membership in 1943. ........-.....-.-.--.-. 
Labor organizations, general. International Federation of Trade Unions. Membership, by 
a ree nee ene Se 
Labor recruitment, United States. W orkers obtained by scattering of circulars in remote 
sections from airplane SE SE A TE INO i aE. SEES, > EEE SE 
Labor recruitment, foreign countries: 
French Indo-China. Contract and noncontract methods, and working conditions_----. 
Poland. By Nazi authorities after German conquest. Methods and numbers recruited. 
Labor relations, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Decisions in 1943 by National Labor Council. Summary-.-.----.........-.--.-- 
Colombia. Wartime compulsory arbitration required by decree a J uly 28, 1944..._._- 
Denmark. Status prior to World War II, summary-___-__.___.-........--.--.---------- 
Dominican Republic. Employment contracts, provisions of 1944 law regulating. __.- 
Egypt. Labor contracts, provisions of law of May 10, 1944, effective August 15, 1944. _ 
France. Collective agreements, industrial disputes, conciliation and arbitration; sum- 
mary of status prior to World War II; provisions of German order of November 1941-- 
French Indo-China. Labor Administration, situation as to organization of unions, 
limits on right to strike, and conciliation and arbitration, prior to World War II; and 
measures since 1940 under domination of  , a ee een 
Poland. Status prior to World War II, and changes xfter German occupation... -_.-----. 
Labor supply, wartime. Trends from beginning of Defense Program (mid-1940) to April 
0 nsneenénnsoesstimtbibbusctntantbbhtubtbahddiettimerannkansernutilt 
Labor turnover: 
wm engine, and propeller plants. By year — month, January 1941 to August 


— ~ I I iin ni shiniclnlesetapiiielathicleld 4 Geilieidutin dei ica iain deninn 
Manufacturing, mining, and public ar ene Fareed rates (in certain ——— 
separation rates only), April to September 1944. ......................-.----.-----.--- 
Aug. 08: Sept. 628-32; Oct. 867- 71; Nov. a 
Statistics, current monthly summary. (See p. V of each issue, July to December. 
< - Ly uip. French Indo-China. Village community custom. Conditions sane to 
orld Dincditenudéontuiecepetesaeenaeevensnegb semeeageenddaseeedebonenessessseseieslo 
Lead poisoning. (See under Industrial diseases and poisons.) ; 
Legislation, bags ~~ States, Federal and general: 
laborers and mechanics employed by Veterans Administration on public 
work within United States, suspended by Executive order May 11, 1944. __..........--- 
Mercury, use of in fur-felt-hat industry. State laws prohibiting. Summary made at 
convention of United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers... __.........-..--.-.----- 
Nurses of Army Corps given full military status. Law of June 22, 1944.............---- 
State labor laws en: a a an ee eee 
Veterans. Reinstatement in former employment at rate exceeding minimum (National 
War Labor Board general order No. 81)................-...-.--....---.--+--....-.--.-- 
aan Readjustment Act of 1944 (G. I. Bill of Rights). Summary of provi- 
Wages. Premium pay for sixth-day, seventh-day, or holiday war work restricted by 
Executive Order 9240. Summary of provisions (Feinberg and Dadian) -...........-.- 
Legislation, United States, by States: 
California. Labor of a and —o Wartime relaxation of requirements. Ap- 
plications and EE RE ee Se ae 
Connecticut. ercury, use of, in turtelthat industry, prohibited LA law of 1941______- 
——.. Child labor. Work on Saturdays more than 8 hours and after 6 permitted, 
— Holiday-observance-suspension law (for all but three holidays), 1943; repeal, 1944. 
—— Wage deductions, item statements required from employers by 1944 law 
—— Workmen’s compensation. SilicoSis provisions of law extended, 1944 
Louisiana. Child labor. Law relaxing standards amended, 1944_-.........-.- 
— 's compensation. Increase in medical, hospital, and burial benefits, law 
New Jersey, Mercury, use of in fur-felt hat industry, prohibited in 1942-....-. 
—— Workmen’s com tion. Silicosis and asbestosis coverage, law of 1944 
New York. Child la EERO 
— Minimum-wage law amended to apply to adult males, 1944_..............- 
-—— Women workers. Sex discrimination in rates of pay prohibited (with certain ex- 
aries), DD inccccccsantch cctuasovssscdcsbnctcssectncasectenbisdschsbhintcosess 





Oklahoma. Sunday-work prohibition suspended with regard to war materials, 1944- -.. 








Labor organizations, United States—Continued. Page 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. Convention (25th), May 29 to June 8, 
1944. Proceedings and reports summarized .--................----.--------..-----...-- it. 560-9 
Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers, United. Convention (fourth), New York City, 
See SURE. FRI SI vs crecdgecicccctnctnccdscvenedneesensiscccseiseee Sept. 555-60 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of (C. I. O.). 1944 convention, proceedings 
En eqn apensecncsncnsnssanpncsestoncteusséenénetnaperetebineiastinasastnease Dec. 1190-4 
Mine Workers, United. 1944 convention, summary of proceedings ---................-- Dec. 1195-1202 
Telephone W: orkers, National Federation of. National am (tenth, Denver, June 
12-17, 1944), proceedings; history and scope of federation.-__......................----.. Sept. 569-71 
Ty pographical Union, International, 87th convention, August 1944. Summary of pro- 
AS LTE TERE PS ETT DT SE RNS OO AER ENS AAT Oct. 782-7 
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Legislation, United States, by States—Continued. 


Virginia. Hours of women workers. Provisions of 1944 law summarized -_-............. 
—— State residents to be given —— in — and employment, 1944 law... 
— Workmen’s compensation, 1944 law, provisions... -......................-.-.. 
South Carolina. Workmen’s compensation, 1944 4 | RRS 





Legislation, foreign countries: 


Argentina. Family allowances. Decree of July 3, 1943, provisions. ---.........-.-.--..-.. 
—_——_. Veterans. Amendment, April 1, 1943, to Soldiers Repatriation Act of 1920. 
PN u.ectutinensatdormssaenigttinntianiiininapdte ase mmtitpanttipetenns 
— Veterans. National Security (Reinstatement in Civil Employment) Regulations 
(Statutory Rules 1939), amendment to. Provisions.._.............-.------..------... 
Brazil. Family allowances. Decrees of November 10and November 23, 1943. Provisions. 
—— Textile industry. Decree law of July 13, 1944, provisions. -............-.-..-.-.---.. 
British Malaya. General summary. Collective bargaining, industrial relations, hours 
of work, labor organization, workmen’s compensation, prior to Japanese invasion--..... 
—— Mui-tsai registration ordinance of 1932. ............--..--.-...---------.---.---.-.. 
—— Wage ordinance issued by Japanese occupation authorities, August 1943.......-.... 
Canada. ye problems. Special cabinet committee provided for by order 
SS ee a ee eee 
— Family | nana Act of 1944. Provisions summarized -_---..............-----.. 
—— Veterans’ affairs. Act of June 30, 1944, establishing Government department for; 
act of August 1, 1942, and order of September 7, 1939, concerning reemploy ment and re- 
instatement; Post- Discharge Reesta’ lishment Order of 1941; Veterans’ Land Act of 
RR Se Sea LS a 
— Veterans’ poe Ee Fe OD hccks tlicienr nnn tetiinntdntinnantiesenbugions 
Chile. Family allowances. Railwaymen. Order of December 10, 1943, effective Jan- 
yl, RL TELE IEE SEL OEE ee 
Colombia Arbitration, compulsory, of industrial disputes, required by decree of July 
—— Land purchase by tenants. Decree of October 4, 1944, provisions... ...-..._.-..--- 
Cuba. Minimum wage for construction workers. Order of August 11, 1944, by National 
ie SME TLL NS GS SLES A FEE 
Denmark. General summary of laws concerning conciliation and arbitration, employ- 
ment agencies, public works, work sharing, unemployment, overtime restriction, va- 
entions With paw, and eocial Gmemmnnes. . ........... 2.222200 02525202 occ esc c cc eccens-- 
——— Republic. Employment contracts, law of June 16, 1944, regulating. Pro- 
RE RE SAL IEEE IR ET LITT A NN eo SH A, SN 
Ecuador. Road work compulsory for men between 21 and 50 years of age, under Execu- 
tive decree of June 15 and road conscription law effective August 1, 1944. -........---.- 
Egypt. Labor contracts. Law of May 10, 1944, effective August 15, 1944. erem.. 
Eire. Children’s allowances, October 1944. Summary of provisions - ectednseganiae ee 
Finland. Family allowances. Law of 1943, provisions. --.-.........--.-.--- 
France. Family allowances. Laws of 1941, 1942, and 1943. Summary 
—— General summary of measures concernin: ‘collective agreements, conciliation and 
arbitration, employment, employment agencies, hours, labor and employers’ organiza- 
tions, social insurance, wages, prior to and during World War II..............-------- 
— Minimum wage. Measures from 1915 to 1943 summarized --.-...-.....-.-.-.-------- 
—— Vichy Government laws announced void September 10, 1944, and Third Republic 
re NO I ili sincnpenccnntowssagenseneoningnqectscsoresins 
—— Vichy Government laws concerning employment, employment offices, minimum 
wage, vacation with pay, Labor Charter, hours of work, industrial relations, social in- 
FORE LEELA DLE TIS EARLE LIC CENT A 
French Indo-China. Labor and welfare provisions prior to 1940; later measures under 
I IN OO is cad bndnisenpemmnenigabcbabiadmunsesdsavee 
Germany. Family allowances. Laws of 1942 and 1943. Summary_.......-...-.--..--- 
— Total mobilization measures, 1944. Summary---............---------------------- 
Great Britain. British Education Act of August 3, 1944. Provisions....-..---.-..----- 
—— Catering Wages Act, 1943. Objective and provisions.-__...-........--.------------ 
— Defense Regulations extended to colonies in 1939 and 1940_._......_-..--..-..---.-- 
— Holidays with Pay Act of 1938. Provisions_.............-..---.--------------.-- 
—— Wage Regulation. Trade Boards Acts, mare and industries covered in 1944_- 
Hungary. Labor control. Decrees of May 1944. ................----------------------- 
Italy. German-controlled section. Decree, February 12, 1944, nationalizing industry_. 
New Zealand. Economic Stabilization Emergency Regulation of 1942. Amendment 
Gia: a a I ii ins Gedo dedndnentiieiseiies <oqsdtqaustpenibhwee 
— Family allowances. Amendment of Au ugust 25, 1943, to Social Security Act of 1938 - 
—— Railways Act amended April 4, 1944 (effective January 1, 1945) to provide Govern- 
ment Railways Industrial (ale pcm NC a i Rl OR IIS SEOE IN  T 
— Vacations with pay provided for by law of April 4, 1944..-.----__-__---__.--.-..--. 
Norway. Employment exchanges designated to draft labor under National Labor Con- 
tribution Law (of occupational authorities) February 1943_____...........-...--------- 
—— Employment of foreigners restricted by acts of 1927 and 1932___.........-...---.----- 
—— Family allowances. Decree of January 26, 1944 (Quisling Government). Provisions 
—— General summary of laws covering emplo ment —— labor organizations, labor 
relations, social insurance, vacations, prior to World MRIS, fk Lion. an cntndGs stebtie ans 
— Sickness i yt seamen’s. New provisions An by Government- arta, 
Seeive Seneery 3. 3 RR ebioctnabadmeiews 
—— Strikes prohi ited be by order of German occupational authorities.............------ 
—— Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938, provisions. .-_.--.-..-- ‘ 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Act of 1931, and temporary law of 1942, ‘provisions - 
Paraguay. Family allowances. Decree of December 24, 1937, amending decree of De- 
“ " S =a nese es 
Poland. Labor recruitnient. German decrees to compel tration and labor service. 
—— Labor o izations, labor relations, welfare, and -insurance laws, prior to 
EE Ts: ns. sececapeneson<addbasestdhendedowpiasbdsatodnes 
Portugal. Family allowances. roy of February 1943 (amended erevand 1944), and 
decree of April 1943. Provision 
Soviet Union. Family allowances. “Edict liberalizing, aid to mothers. “Summary of 







provisions 
spain. Employment exchange. Laws of 1931 and 1935, provisions 
—— Family allowances. Decrees of 1938, 1942, and 1943, provisions. .-...........-.--- ; 
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Sagpiation. foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Uruguay. Banks and similar institutions. Wage increases and dismissal compensation, 

Oe Ep ID Ci ii asin minnie is de denim nlnanenpenstabecus Nov. 963-4 

—— Dismissal compensation. Law of June 6, 1944, init ocannnuseckipuabecay Nov. 963-4 

— Family allowances. Law of November 12, 1943, provisions-___- .---.---- Nov. 964, 994-5 

— Minimum wage. Boards provided for by law of November 12, 1943_. Nov. 963 
Legislative sessions of States (except 4), to be held in 1945. Dates of convening and length 

ins nainciotn Cnn times cgiegine etna ttnitinast ae ome eines tnd ten enamaiinniiteinenn ec. 1222-3 

Living standards. Per capita income in wage-earner families, 1939_...............-.... woes Dec. 1254 


Maintenance of membership: Labor organizations. Escape periods ordered by National 
War Labor Board to be provided for in agrecment. Effects in first year summarized_._..... Dec. 1137-40 
Malt-liquor industry. Development and characteristics; and scope and method of BLS 


eee a ey eT Fe FOE ee: Ter oe Sept. 592-5 
Man-hours in Government-owned, privately operated war plants (387). By industry group 
AEE EE ERR LOL A EE ETO AT MIA July 46 


Manpower; United States: 
Agricultural workers. War Manpower Commission policies and requirements concern- 


ing placement (statement of June 5, 1044).............................----.--.---....-- July 88-9 
ey programs. Classes of workers given preferred treatment under regulations of 
MC (field instruction August 5, 1944)_........_....._.--- untititvssvswne, eS 
A. 4 established August 4 1944, by Director of War Mobilization..._--._..__-____- Sept. 516-17 
Employment ceilings and priorities, and procedure for appeals from determinations. 
Summary of WMC instructions, various dates in August 1944___..........._.-...-- . Oct. 749-52 
Labor recruiting through scattering of circulars from airplane-_---_-_---.-.--..--..------ July 89 


Locally needed activities restricted to 15 trades and services, by WMC instructions of 


TE cin innit deine titania ene nal bousn babi tdeuinis autinaetamahaioniipigcsiste July 88 
Manning’ ‘table plap terminated by War Manpower Commission, announcement of 

TS ELSE aT eae ny SA pe oe ee ne OT ah eer . Sept. 518-19 
opal deadistiion policies of National Selective Service System amended, first 

ORR EET I ee SF NOE July 89-92 

Progty -referral system. Established by War Manpower Commission, June 21, effective 

J , 1944; standards governing; operation; additional directors ----- July 87-8; 

Aug. 303; Sept. 615-17; —_ 49-58 

Requirements. Developments during year ended September 1944___._.____..._....__.. 1158-61 

Manpower, Hungary. Shortage, and legislative measures relating to, May a = 304-5 

Medical and hospital care, Great Britain. National Health Service proposed, summary _- Sept. 540-3 


Migration, United States: 
Labor, from labor-shortage areas. War Manpower Commission program to reduce. 


Summary (from field instruction September 30, 1944) ..-.__....--...----------.-.---. Dec. 1167-8 
Wartime. Interstate, extent of; and effect upon post-war employment problems----_--- Sept. 481-95 
— State variations in population changes, 1940-43, compared with pre-war changes.... Sept. 482-8 

Migration, Denmark. Workers, to Germany and Norway, following invasion by Germany -- Nov. 949 
Minimum wage: 
oe Construction workers. Rates set August 11, 1944, for masons, carpenters, and 
i ciididiscnncedah-at-isyanmmn nantes aman naniminonnpabielasindiedamunimabamaiante Oct. 848 
ny Measures to provide, 1915 to 1943. Summary-.--...................-..----.-- Oct. 717-18 
French Indo-China. Decree of December 1936, provisions_._......... ...... -...--.-.-- July 57 


—_ — Mining, coal. Rates established under national agreement signed April fide tae ah 
Lede cei sidhssttenin lataaiecmtianl hentia ine gen Ritossa ictal al detain Ecc ti attested uly 112- 


20, 1 
—- = ates under Trade Boards Acts in effect in 1944, by industry and sex____........ ... Oct. 848-50 





Wage-board awards under law of Nov ember 12, 1943. Summary Nov. 963 
Minin, nited States: 

Coal (anthracite). Productivity of labor, production, and employment, 1942 and 1943___- Nov. 962 

— (Bituminous). — to-portal time of underground workers. Report of President’s 
ES CUT Te I ceive psaninints Qu. pihinnithingeemisthinan Aemddeasdiameite tds) dn See July 81-3 

—— (Bituminous and Tenite’. Production, ouekernent, and productivity, 1943 and 
previous years, as reported by United Mine Workers (1944 convention) -_............-,- Dec. 1195 
— Labor turnover rates, April to September 1944... ..._......-.--..--.---.-----.--- July 201; 


Aug. 428; Sept. 631; Oct. 870; Nov. 1083; Dec. 1292 

Mining, Great Britain: 
Coal. Decline, 1938 to 1943, in productivity, employment, and production. --.---.........- Oct. 767-8 
Wage agreement (4-year period) my April 20, 1944, provisions..___.............-.- July 112-14 
Mobilization ¢ Germany. Measures adopted in 1944 to intensify war effort. Summary--.----- Nov. 968-70 


National Labor Relations Board (United States Government): 


ions concerning employees’ election and collective bargaining. -----...--.------. ---- Aug. 375, 378 
Decisions concerning employees within meaning of National Labor Relations Act.. July 123-45 ‘Aug. 382 
ES CE Rinicéanwadscowubedssachiunanipardnins of acaiiitintie mists piel Juiy 126-7; 


Aug. 378; Sept. 580-1; Oct. 800-2; Nov. 1020-2; Dec. 1226-7 
National War Labor Board: 


Decisions on premium pay in relation to sixth and seventh days, holidays, Saturday, and 
Sunday, in cases affected by wartime order (Executive order, 9240, of Sept. 9, 1942). 


RINE GINUOO OIG DIND os. ois oncneweesedtnpcascdektecnembusbpae suendoos .- 364-73 

Decisions (including some by regional bones. SI os nctennasos henapleelinetieints July 127-8; 

Aug. 381-2; Sept. 583+4; Oct. 805-7; Nov. 1025-4; Be 1230-2 

Jurisdiction over intrastate cases. Resolution summarized............. . -..----..----- t. 520-1 
“Little —_, formula. Resolution of July 25, 1944, outlining procedure in claims of 

ER it LT Se RO CCR ERE TS ARE TEE BT ROT nt 518 


— workers, United States: 
rican Federation of Labor program in behalt of, presented at convention of Brother- 
tere of Sleeping Car Porters, +4 lcesinimahi: ‘o qiesiieideiainaisidetanihtiittin tind: Nov. 998 
Automobile industry. Wartime increase in ee promotion and seniority 


Deane hath maine tehiiing:. %. a dnengientinenhiin Meetmabotnined«ccipthia tek Stains Sept. 473-4 
Buffalo area, war work. Status in 1944 and probabilities of Dec. 1132 
Rubber industry (Akron area). Seniority practices concern Oct. 795-6 





New York Labor Relations Board. Change in policy as to back ae in discriminatory dis- 


Beinn Suncionsgtinmebotits Jutnpacekcneapidighduanndblisdethsiipchdisaltales Oct. 804-5 
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Nurses, United States. Army Nurse Corps. Growth, during World War II; full military 









status gos ey Oe SEC Ca nndscccagencentnateseanghntesnenngapicogeoemnee Dec. 1169 
oe — War workers provided facilities for ‘‘food on job” (summary of survey by War 
le cana. Gavendehsestetacdiieninadedhtaseddbgpeddesé-upiinwibbohagives Oct. 7% 
Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Occupational distribution: 
1 Salvador. Working population, as of 1941-- on Oct. 746-7 
France. Employment, 1931, by industrial group, ‘class of worker, UNI a: Oct. 78 
Office of Labor Advisory Committee (United States Government). Created in War Produc- 
tion Board, June 1944; functions; committees included ---._............--.-.-.------------- g. 
Old-age insurance, foreign eae. Norway. Laws of 1936 and 1921, provisions. -......... Sept. 511-13 
Older workers, United State: 
Aging process and its selation to efficiency. Views of various scientists and doctors sum- 

TID scncincvcceccseccscnscnssescsocqecsesusscncesccsuninocnceucecesencececesssecce July 36-7 
Old-age ry centers. Purposes and activities of, summary---........-.-.-..------- July 4 
Wartime. Age and sex distribution, and TS eR POE APS ug. 270-4 

Employment increase shown by census estimates and United States Employ- 

ment Service records; reentry into work by old-age-insurance beneficiaries and Federal 

Civil Service annuitants; elimination of age limits for Civil Service examinations; 

ey groups in armed ser vices; WMC policy; opportunities for training; post-war out- re 

wenn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nen nen en ee enn nen nnn enn nnn nn nn eee e enn e ene eens eee e+ een e- e+ y 43 
Overtime: 
Denmark. Status prior to World War II, sammary-..----.-.-.....---.---.--------.---- Nov. 9% 
Norway. Law of 1936, provisions; and change mane by German occupational authori- 
ll ah ccteccdedeigecbasnnsttetutaesntbestetiinnabbesbcdiinnchtaustansnsessinstiownetaee Sept. 505 
Pay rolls: 
Government-owned, privately operated, war plants, by industry and State, 1 week in 

SEY Ul ivncctnacksncagnpiseeuntndiaeaagncnedpetabeaetaguabndugiidtiitatennen July # 

Indexes with wage-earner aqnenm.. ee and nonmsanufacturing y asi 





Jul 
g. 442-6; Sept. 646-9; Oct. 885-8; Nov.1 1099-1102; Dec. 1307-10 


Pensions. Retirement. (See under ae ) 
Population, United States. State totals. Changes, wartime (1940-43), and pre-war (43 
EL Si PLE LL RLE EL ES LEI NE RES 
Population, foreign countries: 
El Salvador. Distribution by employability status_..............-.----.--------------- 
Norway. 1930 census. Industri hos tion of gainfully occupied_..............-..-. 
Portal-to-portal travel time. (See under Mining. Coal (bituminous).) 
Post-war problems, United States: 

Demobilization, military and industrial; employment problems; and the effect of inter- 
State war migration Ee tninetishna beneath liedinaneiinatatenhipetnaneanniabebangeenenn 

Massachusetts Committee on Post-War Readjustment. a (with chart) of analy- 
sis of employment changes, September 1939 to December 1943............-------------- 

Reconversion prices. OPA plans for basis of...................------------------------ 

Seniority problems in automobile industry, summary..............---...----.---------- 

Women workers, Los Angeles and New York § State. Plans as to continuing in or leav- 
SL, Mc inintnd cengananabdbdqbosusnbansagunbooonetéetmeesianeseeseesetes 

Post-war problems, foreign countries: 

Australia. Plan announced by Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction. Scope; admin- 
istrative machinery; — -—. housing and use of war plants; recommen- 
dations of Rural Reconstruction Commission. Summ —— i higindtinsienosbetuemadhonwee 

Canada. Reconstruction, semobilizetion, and veterans’ affairs. Plans for, and proposed 
Ss CI 0 nn cen dudeninnandetencnnegéiecnccamebbiitedeecesseguapiuossce 

— Reconstruction plans, including employment, social security, housing, agriculture-- 

—— Veterans’ Affairs, Department of, —— by law of June 30, 1944.......-...---.- 

Carribean —— Recommendations of West Indian Conference (Barbados, March 


RR rE EF ARE HERVE, 5 PUTER ERR 
— ot Denicbliization, reconstruction, housing, veterans’ rehabilitation; plans 
AEE DR at ea ND ee 
— Employment — ome . 7 FEMA TPT SEPM HTH 
Latin America. mbership tives of post-war planning boards in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, ba, Dominican ea Ecuador, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, P. ae ii tetkaddgescceskssncgehahwousds 
Sweden. Post. War E Economic ie Plant Ceansplesion. pores by. summarized .-_..-. 
West Lm licies discussed and pias made at West a iethed onference (Barbados, 


— Cai of, for sixth and seventh workdays; types of absences ruled ex- 
y Ny = NY GR oid cdnndindinedastddkscccdedcembiiielotenaboget 
mK Gaited 8 
Retail. Clothing. BLS 4" living index. Method of collecting data for.......-..-- 
—_ rage for i elles Changes in rates, March to September 1944, specified cities (9) and 
ia TO ER RI thn cE A 6 ihe LF ARS 
— Food. Av be be m, 56 large cities combined); indexes (by commodity group 
=< items co: sabtns by city), May 16, to September 1944; and indexes showing tren 
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—— Gas. Changes in rates March to September 1944 epeciied Cities (11) - SF AS 

Retail end wholesaix. Current monthly summary (See p. vi of each issue, July to De- 
cembe: 

— Second and third quarters of 1944, summaries; trends since 1939_-.-............----- 


Wholesale. Indexes, by item, monthly and weekly changes, May to October 1944, and 
ET CIGD HII. nck 545sachsebennskure dena eaeearederinssmienveeapeds 


July 1a 


Aug. 419-24; Sept. 622-7; Oct. Le Nov. 1074-9; Dec 

Pr ae Industrial et ememetihe and consumer goods, trend in second quarter of 1944... ._.. 
tices, fore 

Brazil ( Paulo). Food, August 1943, and July and August 1944, by item. ..........- 

Great Britain. Subsidy (price) as related to cost-of- living and retail-price indexes, 1939-44. 

Switzerland. Control, wartime, by Government. Status summarized ---...........--- 
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Priorities. Wartime om mn of workers. (See under Manpower). 
Prison labor, United States: 
Wartime production. Federal prisons, 1943. Summary----...........-.---..-...-.-.- 
— Industrial and agricultural, by inmates of State prisons; 1942 and 1943. Summary. 
prisoners of war. Employment policies and standards announced by War Manpower Com- 
mission, May 22, 1044... .........-..---------------2-----one nee ennwe eee n non nn wenn eee enon 


luction: 
Aircraft industry. Number of units (and total weight) aceepted each month, January 
SGD FNS SRR pacgiengtslpos<0-pdddwabavccinves cl gctbdheosssinetecsosmsansdbes 
Airplane. Statistics, by month, November 1943 to June 1944_-_-_-........... ee ee ANP 
Gross national product as related to national income, by year, 1939-#3_...............__. 
Statistics, current monthly. (See p. vi of each issue, July to December.) 
Productivity of labor, United States: 
Aircraft industry. Weight per employee in accepted product, each month January 1941 
Se AMMEEG BOOB. os scr ecnesnensececsesceceese~ 2 cecsnacensanecqeacesaucccoqcesugpsccees 
Mining, coal. (Anthracite). Summary, years 1942 and 1943._..............-.---......- 
— (Bituminous and lignite). 1943 and earlier years, as reported to United Mine 
I cndnnetsshas: & .cicsiebtetninécebpeuséeedelegguatection Se 
Prisons, Federal. 1943 report summarized.-_.................---..-.----. PASE RS 
Productivity of labor, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Mining (coal). Methods suggested for increase in_.-................... 
— Mining (coal). Wartimeindustry. Decline from 1938 to 1943___..-......-..... .... 
— War work, selected factories. Effect of shorter hours. Summary of study by In- 
ey SE SNE ..«. «1 anus cemiecdudnmenakinbadteeembanniienaacetoinue 
eee en ee ne a ne eae 
Aug. 452-61; Sept. 667-76; Oct. 894-903; Nov. 1108-16; 


Railroads, United States. Women workers. Employment, by occupational group, in 
January of 1944 and 1943, and comparison with total employment baa 
Railroads, foreign countries: 
New Zealand. Government Railways Industrial Tribunal pasties to become effective 
January 1, 1945, by amendment (April 4, 1944) to Railways Act......-..........-.--.- 
Norway. State railways. Social- insurance provisions for salaried employees........... 
Rayon industry. Characteristics, and scope and method of BLS survey, 1944... .-......... 
Reconstruction, United States. After World War II. (See Post-war problems.) 
Recoustruction, foreign countries 
Canada. Planning for Saeguent, social security, housing, and agriculture, post-war 
period. Summary..........-.....-.------------2--- 220-222 -- nen ee - cee n een nn eee ----- 
Europe. Cooperatives possibilities PONE a intigridasecnntibtiinstcsdasnenticeeccecten 
Sweden. _Post-War Economic Planning Commission. Reports (first two) summarized_ 








version 
Buffalo area. Technological and employment problems. Summary-..-................- 
Post-war. Plans for, to mitigate unemployment. Summary-.-.........-............... 
Prices. 


Reemployment. Veterans and war workers. Policies and services of Federal agencies-___- 

Rent, Ecuador. Control. Decree, September 2, 1944 (pending passage of new rent law) to 

Re Sr SE, LOU iccecpesessewnseusdsnqousistnctbitbebinsste 
Retirement, United States: 

ey: pension plans. Changes since adoption and revision of Social Security Act; 

of plans; benefits; and wartime experience in administration.__................. 

vale es Cap, and Millinery Workers’ plan, for officers, executives, and employ- 

Retirement, Po Registry of workers, during July 1944, by Retirement Institute, for 

—— under newly ee _ nae 

Rubber industry. Seniority (Akron area). Summary of practices and policies............. 


fe = “Gn Accident b prevention. ) 
Sunday, and er work. Premium pay. Cases affected by wartime order 
eevive UD Bs BE Oe nee 0, Bink < cccnicccwccsedcnascccccessésccdnssésco 
Md Service. (See under Manpower.) 


‘Automobile industry. Union-agreement provisions (BLS survey completed March 
1944), summary; and outlook for post-war period_. babben 
Rubber industry (Akron area). Summary of general policies, ‘and those ‘concerning work 
shering, lay-offs, rehiring, transfers, reemployment of veterans, women workers, Negro 
Dt dik chadeadidcbitlgtdnesqnudaiisonstnmeniatonsbubsicacieaetwninidaain 
Servicemen. (See Armed services.) 
Shipbuilding Commission. Decision. Summary. -.-..................-----....--.--------- 


Accidents. Elimination of hazards, need for, and suggested methods..-................ 
—— Minor injuries in an East Coast yard, October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943. _..... 
Sickness insurance, Nene 
i i ch, ID. 11 neduncounmmasseucenesocnnainetoedbasbbedéise 
Seamen’s. Provisions adopted by Goveramentda-iinils bedincsntcasedsacembbetbebeinsd 
Social insurance. 
British Malaya. Workmen’s comeanention system. Summary of features............. 
. ~ "he nznem, invalidity, old-age, and unemployment insurance, status prior to 
or Ne AE EER A NT i TATE G MES TNO SR: St NES HS 
France. Sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, death, and unemployment insurance; 
ery PUT 1000+0\ntiensonetesorasegmmvanmesetcmmnnincnmamgniihi nan 
French Indo- Workmen’s compensation. Provisions of laws of 1934 and 1936---. 
Great Britain. Government system — 3 _ Provisions summarized__.._.... 
Norway. Government h ommpieyens. EEE EINE 
jummary of provisions prior to a War aL, concerning sickness insurance; in- 
"validity, old-s , and widows” and app hans’ pensions; unemployment insurance and 
Social security United States.» Bene fits. Correlation with company pension plans........ 
y; ta enefits. Correla with company on plans........ 
Soldiers. (See Armed services.) 
. (See under Wage control.) 
current. Employment, hours, earnings, injuries, labor turnover, absenteeism, 





Statistics, 
— cost of living, prices, ag, 4 income and opener, production, May to October 
1944. (See pp. v, vi of each issue, July to December.) 





Standards to be set by OPA. Discussion of problems. _-.-...-.......-........- Dec. 
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Stores, department and clothing. Characteristics, working conditions, and method and 
NSO SE TEES WUD CEI UE BB BOB ance cctccessecccwcsnsccesecescnacducscoceesteesceses 


Textile industry, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Plants mobilized to meet war needs. Provisions concerning labor contracts, 
EEL LE TELE TE 
Chile (Concepcién Province). Labor relations and production, 1944.................... 
Dominican Republic. ‘School workshops’ established by Government for training of 
GE WOT cecccccccnpocnc seen gcesencnacenneccascesesstguecsocescesccgoencesceccece 
Tire industry. Soldiers experienced in industry furloughed to alleviate labor shortage-___.-. 
Tool and product engineering plants (Detroit). Characteristics, and scope of BLS study 
eee ee 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Training, United States: 
Older workers. Wartime epgrenticeship s and pee A courses, success of. ............ 
Vocational. Engineering, and M Training Program of United 
States Office of Education, to relieve shortages in war industry. Summary of opera- 
COGS GEIGISGD, DEN Occ cen n grec gsgeecccessnggeconepequesconceceqcusegegeccosegocs 
Wartime. Through > of War Manpower Commission and Office of Education, 
in vocational training for war production, food production, engineering, science and 
management, within-industry training, apprentice training, NYA courses (to 1943), 
VERNEE GEE, GENET BO HeeemRNGe 1, TERE. cn cnccncccecccccscccesccccecccccsccccoceces 
Training, foreign countries: " 
Australia. Demobilized persons, during World War II. Policies, including permanent 
scheme inaugurated February and March, 1944 
= ae Post-war, for veterans and war workers, ‘under specified “conditions. 


Travel me, pity to-portal (See under Mining, coal (bituminous).) 


Unemployment, United States: 
Post-war. Reconversion plans to mitigate (report of Director of War Mobilization to 
NG, SIE Oh PINE in ccscccusancdbnbdetcncwndcceconsasdesecéaces 
Problems connected with post-war reconversion and demobilization.................... 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Depression conditions in 1930’s and relief measures taken by Government... 
France. Conditions prior to and during World War II summarized. -._--_.--__......-- 
——Relief. Summary of provisions prior to, and since beginning of World War IT__-_. 
Great Britain. Checking development of in post-war period. Plans summarized. 
——Plans to combat, in period following World War II. sa eee 
Poland. Conditions, and Government measures to alleviate, prior to World War II.._. 
Spain. Total, as of February 1944, by industry, sex, and age group._................-..- 
ee insurance: 
Canada. First year of operation (ending March 31, 1943), statistical summary-_-_-__...-_- 
Great Britain. Status of fund (general and agricultural accounts), years ending Decem- 
ke 8 _ eT EE ENS Aer eae ee 
Norway. IND, nadicivanennenrenanessonncubinaibighatuntinbkaciipniidindoes 
Union Health Center. Services of, as reported by International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
ITE TNS en edincn tickinngenbadansusetensasandeeeousese Sucbuasnlnhlntiedueiee 
Unions, trade. (See Labor organizations.) 
Utilities, public. Labor-turnover rates, April to ote ee een 





Vacations with pay, United States 
ee drivers and helpers. Summary of provisions in union agreements, July 
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Vacations with pay, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Status under collective agreements of 1931 and law of April 1938, summary. ._. Nov. %8 
Great Britain. ee covered in 1944, by Holidays with Pay Act of 1938 or by col- 
I cntntntdonsihuntiependebecsanns ES COT A Oct. 80 
New Zealand. eS of April 4, 1944, provisions Aug. 302 
Norway. Statute of 1936; provisions EE EN i EELS Pa eal ee Sept. 05 
Uruguay. Bakery, gas, and water-company employees of Montevideo. Law of August 
le Ce Sine cicclen dadndathacnddedastakibschkwadhiaccdadatevabaseudtpnendicn Nov. 94 
Veterans, United States: 
Disabled. Employment of (when deemed desirable on basis of qualifications) not 
GEOG BF PECSTRNPSURINNES BOMINIIID. ccc cenccncesscccccccescccccccsccdececseccesce Sept. 59 
——WMC Selective Placement ~~. summary........ : 7 Nov. 9733 
Employment poonperts EP NEL | sn ccdiieonnndccaciacs Dee. 11328 
Reem oer licies in rubber it iedastey (Akron area) _. Oct. 784 
hts not affected by priority-referral regulations. ....................-.....---.-.. Sept. 519-2 
Reinstatement and reemployment. Service provided by Federal agencies summarized.. July 102 
Reinstatement in former employment at rate above minimum wage. Ruling of National 
mans Ra Ri NE RIE ARMOIRE: a NA SEM EL ANT ER LIRR EH Oct. 78 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (G. I. Bill of Rights). Summary of provisions.. Aug. 384 
Training enrollment in Engineering, Science and Management War Training courses, by 
Es POE CI ve iicrro ra ccnn aw setenenesvineees: otabwebiensucabubeernbnannsacinaten Oct. 82 
Wartime employment o amma Evidence furnished by 1942 annual report of 
NS ATLL LEELA LEAL ALERT LE GE July 2 
World War II. Manpower Controls relaxed September 27, 1944, to aid in reemployment -- Nov. 9 
Veterans, foreign countries: 
Australia. Reemployment rights. Summary of provisions of applicable laws-_-_-_-.-.- Oct. 7623 
——Wartime experience in discharging servicemen used to develop post-war techniques. 
ES REE TEE ET EEE ALON Re SPER ET 9 Oct. 750-68 
Canada. Agriculture or fishing, reinstatement in. Law of 1942 providing for subsidy_- Sept. M7 
——Civil servants called into active service. Order of September 7, 1939, provisions Sept. 
——Department of Veterans’ Affairs, proposal for legislation, and, "law of June 30, 1944, 
GE \nicanccousionasdanantaniaicentatadamnincenmactimkiiinded ston "July 98-9; Feng 5 


——Reemployment and reinstatement. Law of August 1, 1942, provisions-- 
Great Britain. Post-war plans for rehabilitation and training. Summary... 
India. Government plans for rehabilitation. Summary---...................----.---. 
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Ww control, United States: 
arnings and wage rates, January 1941 and April 1944, summary of changes___---....... 
“Little 8 Steel” formula. Claims of inequities in. N ational W: ar Labor Board resolution 
July 25, 1944, outlining ~“— ee I os... ncincessnuniunnehaieedbenialiemenniiieianhatiens 
Salary increases reported by Bureau of Internal Revenue for period October-29, 1942, to 





“D jan 
Stabilization Act of October 1942, effectiveness of; major factors in changes made, and 
RE RE A RES OTT 
Wage control, New Zealand. Court of Arbitration empowered (June 16, 1944) to deal 
with certain wage-stabilization EE ee 
Wage policies, Great Britain. Adjustment to cost-of-living changes, by industries. Status 
i IIL ncsusishutidteisciteediinlasitenteieditbaobaiendreminiadaanantie dtiddindanhtuii nin iasteatee tetas abelian 
Wage regulation. Premium pay computation for sixth and seventh ap Types of ab- 
sences rules excusable by National War Labor Board, September 8, 1944 -................- 
Wage stabilization. (See Wage control.) 
Wages and hours, United States: 
ee Ses Airframe, engine, and propeller plants, by month, January 1940 to 
iT Tih cnenioinesimnigteh tans oebnaiantnocdsiitiebmidenbmeenbaialnmaiee ia 
Annual salary-wage. Employees covered by State Unemployment Compensation 
laws, and per capita income payments, 1939 and 1943, by — hescuecendcscnsisedben 
—Nonagricultural industries, 1939, 194i, and 1943, by a EA ara he 
Copper and copper-alloys (including brass) industry (Connecticut Valley). Hourly 
EE Ea EN a 
Cotton-goods manufacture. Northern and Southern mills. Hourly and weekly earn- 
ings and weekly hours, by month and year 1939-44; hourly earnings, by areas (18), 
April 1943 and April 1944, and by occupation and wage area, spring and summer of 1943. 
Factory workers. Durable and nondurable goods. Earnings, weekly and hourly, 
selected months, January 1939 to eur i cchscincuntiinnentedminnenitiilietinniatitaniinielidaetihds 


Farms. Income and wages, by region and size of enterprise, 193 Re Se 
vdue--— employees. Mechanical] and laboring positions. Methods of determining rates 


mer, 19. ctepoucsqutunpsevanqsesgqseegesearcounguemescenseceseneaseascascenteoesensnen 
Income per ‘capita, wage-earner families, by size, 1939_-.....---.------------ 
Intercity variations in rates paid, spring and summer of 1943 
Malt-liquor industry, spring and summer, 1943. Hourly earnings by occupation and 
ES SIs csnsseesciesarcigssesstnee ++ wm eintndiemahciiptnencvessicihdjtoaie Gh esiieiedteniemelintbaigianibaiint 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Weekly hours and weekly and hourly 
ES SUES OP DUONED SUE. conusencdecersecencssnespannateeietieliaeman 


Mechanical and laboring positions under v. S. Government. ‘Methods of ‘determining 
Fe . s Pe  ae 
Motortruck drivers and helpers, union. Changes in rates and hours, July 1, 1944, from 
previous year; rates of drivers, by city, July 1, 1944 __..........-.........-..-.-.-...-. 
Prisons, Federal. Total and average wages paid RR RCI ars Rear ie mae: 
Rayon industry. Straight-time average hourly earnings, selected key occupations, 
=] —_ weekly hours and hourly and weekly earnings by months, January 1941 to 
GSA AE AER LE RM ALE LEE ID EAL LORE LE, SEB BEN EEA 
ay increases under wage-stabilization program, October 29, 1942, to March 1, 1944. 
EEE ATE SELL GEES, EGE OLLIE GE 
Shipyards. Private. Basic hourly wage rates in 1943, by region, size of yard, stabiliza- 
nS In nenciacnmencinanspuspiuntegsaibamlctimeiiedadamanmseahths 
—_ apernent and clothing, in large cities, spring and summer of 1943. Hourly earn- 
by region, city, occupation, sex, product sold, and method of payment---........ 
Tool a an a a plants (44), Detroit. Earnings, hourly, by occupation and 
nt in, [iT Ti nd nnnannntenegsoansebtinembbaiioediidniehiemmenibaaminhe 
Urban rates. Trend, year ending April 1944, by region and industry ern general in- 
creases, January 1941-43; summary of changes, January 1941 to April 1944__..........- 
Wartime. Changes, by industry, October 1938 to July 1943, compared with changes in 
IT 5 alindvaatitnnadiobmiledibnniaiocenaninabannnehaccmniieiinbesanannaaiiinis 
- - and hours, foreign countries: 
— Malaya. Summary of trends prior to World = Il, with daily earnings of 
unskilled laborers on estates, by sex, in 1934, 1936, and 1937_................-.--..-.-.. 
Canada. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, “= industry and sex, 1941; 
weekly hours and hourly wages, by occupation and city, October 1942; per capita 
weekly earnirgs, 8 industries, by month, June 1941 to July 1944_.....-......-..----... 
— Railroad workers. General rate increase plus cost-of-living bonus_......... * 
Chile. Rates and earnings, daily, 1943, by industry. ..............-.-..-...-----. nis 
—— (Concepcién Province). Textile workers. Daily rates, by occupation, 1944__ 
Denmark. Trend of money and real wages, 1929-43_ _...........-.-...-...--------- - 
—— (Copenhagen). Hourly earnings, by industry, occupation, and sex, 1939 and 194 
7. (Lille and Lyon Districts). Textile industry, by process, occupation, and sex, 









—— (Moselle and Meurthe-et-Moselle Departments). Iron and steel. Daily rates, by 
I ND OF WENN, DONNENNT Bin cncectnceccncsngionscebinydicconipinegbetminh 
—— (Paris and environs, and a id cities). Hourly rates by occupation and sex, for each 
ES tN PO TS Te ee 
—— (Paris region). Metal industry. Hour! “wf rates, by occupation ..................... 
French Indo-China. Daily rates paid skille workers and male and female laborers, by 
AEE LE ELE BEL EE LILO EL DLS STE EO 
Germany. Hourly wage rates, by industry and sex, December 1941 and 1943______-____- 
Eee Exitain. apd -scale ‘adjustment of rates to cost of living by some industries. 
GER 3 AAS LETT GT ELOISE TOAD ARE, (AIOE, 
— Wartime. nee, by industry, October 1938 to July 1943, compared with 
TS ER RARE LT BER DOT REL Dh POE TS 
_ Sanes | amet Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, by sex, 
Be Bet yution of workers by annual cash wage or salary rate, 1943............--.. 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
ungary. Agriculture. Wartime changes in daily rates 
a te Daily rate, and indexes ponies trend, real and money daily wages, by year, 
1929-40; hourly or weekly rates, by industry and occupation, specified years 1929-40; 
hourly rates by industry and sex, first and second quarters 1942 Sept. so 
—— Decline in real wages under Nazi occupation and ssoplmentey | paymentsordered. Sent 
Switzerland. Increases in rates enqounnane within limits of cost-of-living increase Beat 1 $ 
War Labor Disputes Act. National War Labor Board authority under, in interstate cases 
referred by United States Conciliation Service Sent. 529 
War Manpower Commission (United States Government): ‘ 
Older workers. Policy concerning, summary n July 
(See also under ery, er.) 
War Production Board (United States Government). Office of Labor Advisory Committees 
created June 1944, and committees included Aug. 30 
Wartime policies, United States: 

“Borrowing workers” agreement between regional WMC and regional WLB, New York 
area. Provisions Dee. Ij 
Buffalo area. Reconversion. Plant and union suggestions received by BLS 

Dee. 11 


(1944 survey). Summary 
Wartime policies, United States: 
Engineering-service Sg ee ba ar Manpower Commission instructions concerning, 
to regional directors, May 19. July 
Investment, public, in Government ovined, privately operated manufacturing plants__ July +! é 
Manpower control. (See under Manpowe: 
Office of Labor Advisory Committees. Creation of, June 1944, within War Production 
Aug. 30 
Prisoners of war. Announcement by War Manpower Commission, May 22, 1 Saly 
Reconversion plans to mitigate unemployment. (Report to President, by | ae of 
War Mobilization) Nov. 9 
Reemployment of veterans and war workers in peacetime work. Summ July 1 
Soldiers experienced in tire-building industry to ees to alleviate | <a shortage- Sept. 
War Manpower Commission orders and practices. (See under Manpower.) i 
War Manpower Commission program to reduce labor migration from areas of shortage.. Dec. 116] 
War Production Board. Office of Labor Advisory Committees created June 1944; list 
of committees. Aug. 
War workers provided facil q 
Administration) Oct. 


Wartime policies, foreign countries: 
Australia. Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction created i in 1942. Sumanery of plans__ Oct. 75 
ized 


Germany. Mobilization, total. Measures adopted in 1944 summar Nov. 968 
Hungary. Manpower shortage, 1944 legislation relating to_.................____. Aug. 3 
White collar workers: Economic situation. Investigation by Senate Subcommittee. 
Summary of re = Ly July 8 
Women workers, ted States: 
Airframe, od mg and propeller plants, November 1943 to June 1944 Sept. 4 
Automobile industry. Collective-agreement provisions as to seniority Cont 
— wae war work. Proportion of total in May 1944 and estimates as to post-war 


Dec. 113) 


as to ‘0 perm rmits July 12 
Employment. Ry es in, during war, by characteristics and major occupation groups . 
(summary of omen’s Bureau report) Nov. 103 

—— Trends, wartime, from mid-1940 to April 1944. Summary Aug. 2 
Illinois. Number employed July 1944 and March 1940, cme’ with total in United 
Dee. Wf 


8 
Iowa. Number employed May of each year 1940 to 1944, by industry, and comparison 
Dee. 123 


with total employment 
os —— “ae plants. Efficiency in comparison with that of men as related to kind of 


ork : 

Michigan. Injured in industry first half of 1944, number of closed cases, by occupation.. Dee. 12 
Older. Reports by Women’s Advisory Committee of U. 8S. War Manpower Commission 

and by U. S. Women’s Bureau, summarized July 
Post-war job plans of war workers in Los Angeles and in New York State. ” Findings of 

surveys summarized 
Railroads. Number employed, by occupational group, January of 1944 and 1943, and 

comparison with total employment 
Rubber industry (Akron area). Seniority status and reserved occupations for-_- 
. Vocational. Enrollments in Federally financed courses, 

War industries ‘‘cut-back.” Summary of effect on women’s employment, and | reactions 

of women released Sept. 585-8; Nov. 10 
War = Government-owned, privately operated. Number employed in, as of Sep- - 
July 


tem 
Wartime. Tendency to leave labor market, as shown by experience in areas — “cut- ‘ 
it. 585-8; Nov. id 
workers, British Malaya. Night work and mui-tsai system prohibited by law in ‘ 
ug. 2 
Working conditions. Stores, hs ayer and clothing, in large cities. Summary 0 
Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: ‘ 
British Malaya. System made effective in early 1930’s. Provisions 
Denmark. Status prior to World War II summarized 
French Indo-China. Legal provisions (1934 and — 14 \-_— 
Great Britain. New Government scheme proposed in Provisions. 
———— Industrial employees, fishermen, and a. . hewe of 1931, 1920, and 1911, 
provisions 


Youth, United States: 
High-school students. (Chicago). lasving school before graduation. Employment 


O 


records summ: 
—— (8 cities). 
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Division of Labor Standards 


The foremen’s guide to labor relations. Bulletin No. 66. Price 10 cent 


A guide to labor legislation—For supervisors and shop stewards. (Aj pendix to 
Bulletin No. 66.) Bulletin No. 66—-A. Price 25 cents. 


Annual digest of State and Federal labor legislation. Bulletin No. 71. Price 10 cents. 


Auditing absenteeism—-Methods and forms used by war plants. Special bulletin 
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Wartime working conditions— Minimum standards for maximum production Special 
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